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Silver, Burdett & Company 


Announce 


Ten New England Leaders 
By WILLISTON WALKER, Ph. D., D. D., Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. 480 pp. Cloth, 
gilt top, uncut edges. Just ready. 

The leaders selected as the subjects of these 
biographical sketches are William Bradford, 
John Cotton, Richard Mather, John_ Eliot, 
Increase Mather, Jonathan Edwards, Charles 
proven | Samuel Hopkins, Leonard Woods, 
Leonard Bacou—typical not only of the period 
in which they lived, but of a wide range of 
Congregational life and thought. 

The Religious Use of Imagination 
By Eu1As H. JOHNSON, Professor in Crozer 
Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. 233 pp. 
.00. 

Its use as a guide to truth and duty, its in- 
valuable service in portraying ideals, in arous- 
ing energy, and in enlisting perseverance are 
some of the points made by the author. 

Some Aspects of the Religious Life 

in New England 
By GEORGE LEON WALKER, ]).D. 208 pp. 
$1.25. 
A Harmony of the Gospels 
By WILLIAM ARNOLD STEVENS, D.D., and 

ERNEST DEWITT BURTON. Cloth. 240 pp. 

$1.50. 

For sale by Booksellers generally, at the Congregational 
Bookstore and by the Publishers 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
219-223 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BELLS 


8teel Alloy Church and School Bells. g@-Send for 
Qatalogue. The C. S. BELL CO., HillsborosO. 
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THE THEOLOGY or ALBRECHT RITSCHL 


By ALBERT TEMPLE SWING, A. M. 


Professor of Church History in Oberlin Theological Seminary 
TOGETHER WITH 


INSTRUCTION 


IN THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


By ALBRECHT RITSCHL 
Translated by permission from the Fourth German Edition by ALICE MEAD SWING, A. B, 


Crown 8vo, pp. xiv.=296. 


Net $1.40. By mail $1.50. = [Just ready. 


*,* This little volume is the result of an attempt to answer, as concretely and yet as briefly as possible, 
the question, What is Ritschlianism from the point of view of Ritsch] himself? 

It is a common boast of modern teachers of history that more attention is given to the use of sources, 
This desirable method can hardly be said to have been used in introducing Albrecht Ritschl to English 
readers. While more has been written about him than about any other German theologian of our period, 


we have been presented with criticisms more than with translations and expositions. 


In this brief 


historical introduction to the study of his theology an attempt has been made to put into the hand of the 
English reader some of the most important of Ritschl’s theological conceptions in such form as will ep- 
able him to come to his own judgment as to their merits or demerits. 


PRO PATRIA. 


Sermons on Special Occasions in 
England and America. 


By CHARLES WILLIAM STUBBS, 
D.D., Dean of Ely. With a portrait. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

“ Agreeing as we do with many of his opinions and 
most of his sentiments, we feel sure that the present 
volume will be cordially welcomed by his friends 
and admirers in America.”’—Church Standard. 


RELIGION AND LIFE. 


A Plain Essay. 


| By R. RUSSELL. Crown svo, $1.00, 


“ His little book is searching and stimulating, and 
| one that cannot be read without awakening reflec. 
| tion on the deep things of life.’—Christian Advo- 
| cate, N.Y. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Educational 


‘HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 








" THEOLOGICAL _ 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi- | 


tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 

trance examination Thursday, Sept. 5, 1901, 9 A. M. 

For Catalogue or further information apply to 
Prof. C. A. Beckwith, Bangor, Me. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


Year opens Sept. 25th, 1901. 
4 AR TFO R p Thorough training for College 
Graduates, Ample equipment. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Special courses in Missions and 
Sunday School Work. Apply to 
Prof. M. W. Jacobus, Hartford, Conn. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, LAKE OSSIPEE. 


SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS 
A seven weeks’ camp on Lake Ossipee, N. H., will be 
conducted by Mr. Benner of the Wellesley School for 
Boys. Inquiries may be addressed to 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER, Wellesley, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


The Wellesley School boys 


Prepares for College. Much attention is given to de- 
velopment of character. Special inducements offered 
to young boys. Apply to q 

“EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER, Wellesley, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Men and Women. Allowance 
for service in Hospital and Dispensary. 20th yea 
opens Sept. 19. AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., 
Dean. Shawmut Ave., near Massachusetts Ave. 
Send for Catalogue. 
MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 
WILLISTON SEMINARY 
Prepares boys for any éollege or scientific school. 
Library ; physical, chemical, biological !aboratories , 
gymnasium, ete. New athletic field with + mile 
track. Opens September, 1901. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, 
M. A., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


For Girls and Young Ladies 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Academic, College preparatory and Special courses. 
Library. Laboratory, Art and Music Studios. Terms, 
#350 to 8400. Catalogue. MISS SARAH EK. LAUGHTON. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 2 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Regular courses. Special courses for college gradu- 
ates and teachers of experience. Entrance ex- 
aminations Juue 27, 28, Sept. 10,11. For cir. ulars 
ad lress ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


Francisco; | 
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MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


NATICK, MASS. Near Wellesley and Boston. 


Certificate admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced 
courses offered. Ample grounds for golf, tennis, basket 
ball. Catalogue and Views sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 
? English and 


4 The Allen Classical School 


Situated in West Newton, Mass., amid the historical 
and educational environment of Boston and Cam- 
bridge. Certificate admits to the principal colleges. 
Day and family pupils—both sexes. 

One instructor to every seven pupils. 

A limited number of boys are received into the 
families of the Head Masters. Provision for girls 
made in the cultured home of the retired Principal, 
Mr. N. en. The home-life feature gives each 
eg individual care and instruction and surrounds 

im with the highest influences. Gymnasium. Athletic 
grounds. Charles River. Catalogue. 
FRANK H. Woop, Ph.D. ALBERT E. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


BAILEY, A.B. 


»>@ 
| aid 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Metropolitan advantages 
teen Oe OOTY need. 264 In- 
structors. 1,350 Students from 92 Universities, 21 
Foreign countries and from 35 American States and 
Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For College Graduates 


free rooms and free 


tuition in the heart “ SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Boston... Rearliy two --— <a 
hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens Sept. 18. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 

For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 100 special Scholarships 
of $25 each. Located close to SCHOOL OF LAW 


the Courts. Four bundred - = 
students last year. Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean, 8. CU. 
BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSI favored in the entrance 
examination. Exception- SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


al clinical and laboratory 
facilities. Opens Oct. 3. Address Dean, J. P. SUTHER- 
LAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 

Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY in attendance. Elective 
courses in great GOLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. All 
the coliegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 19. Address Dean, 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ry courses, leading to the 
degrees of At. GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
College graduates only. Opens Sept. 19. Address 
Dean, Bb. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 

















All College Graduatesare | 


Philosophical and litera- | 


Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D. D., President 


67th year begins Sept. 18. Endowed college prepara 
ov § with advanced courses for high school graduates 
apd others not wishing full college course. Native 
French and German; music and art. Steam heat, 
electric lighting, etc. New brick dormitory just added. 
Gymnasium, tennis, golf, extensive grounds. Beauti- 
rey and healthfully located, within 30 miles of Boston. 
Christian home influences. For catalogue address the 
president, Norton, Mass. 








; ; RHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Providence, R.1I. Founded by Friends over a cen- 
tury ago, but open to all denominations. Endowed. 
Eighteen States represented last year. Ideal combina- 
tion of school and home life. $300 a year. 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., Principal. 








CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls, 


“‘ Hillside,’’ Norwalk, Conn. 
Admits to leading colle; Apedial studies for girls who 
de not go to college. M. E. MEAD, Prin. 





‘PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


IVY HOUSE 
yrepergeery 0 eize Mawe and other colleges. Ad- 
dress Miss MARY E. STEVENS, 59 High . Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. a seit canes 


NEW YORK, NEWBURGH-ON-HUDSON. 


‘The Misses Mackie’s 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


| Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. Certificate given in 
both General and College Preparatory Courses. 








OHIO 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 69th Year begins 
COLLEGE September 18, 1901. 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, President. 

A at) man rd Christian College, thoroughly equipped 
with libraries, museums, laboratories and gymnasia. 
Seventeen buildings. Departments: The College, the 
Acadeiny, the Theological Seminary, the Conservatory 
of Music. Also «ourses in drawing and painting, ani 4 
four years’ Normal Course in Ph ysical Training jor 
women. slaty four instructors, 1.357 students lest 
year. For full iuformation, address the Secretary, 
GEORGE M.JONES, Box E 22, Oberlin, Ohio 
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THE whole future of a child may depend upon the 
tate of his health during infancy. Mellin’s Food 
produces @ healthy, happy infancy that will bear 
elcome fruit years after. 
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MERICAN ORNITHoLogy 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED 5 
BIRD MAGAZINE 
‘EVER PUBLISHED. 

f) Itgivesthe LIFE HISTORIES 

yO FINE ILLUSTRATIONS 

{FOUR o®FIVE NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS 

{everymonth. THE EGG of each is 

shown FULLSIZE and many nests. 

It also contains short interesting 


STORIES ABOUT BIRDS. 





a iy ace: 

Occvs sveancemnn conv F 
CHAS.K.REED, 

Sta.A. WORC STER, MASS. 











Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesrastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this headiny at ten cents a line. 








FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
Z ices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 
REMOVAL.—The Evangelistic Association of New Eng- 
and, with its Ministerial Department, has removed i 
offices to 167 Tremont St., in the State Association Build- 
ing. S. M. SAYFORD, Gen’l Sec’y. 
REV. CHAS. A. G. THURSTON, 
Supt. Ministerial Dept. 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
$t., New York. In rated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains ains and missionaries; promo’ temperance 
homes and touses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels ; 
riend and 


Bye oa. the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman's 

e ° 

ntributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
are requ be made direct to 

the main office of the society at New York. 

v. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 


Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. ©. STURGES, Zreasurer. 


remittances of same 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceedii we lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers pT pet tnaertlon. 
Additional lines ten cents each per . 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World (first of the month issues) 
Copyright 1901 Cong. S.S8.& Pub. Soc. All rights reserved 
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For the summer, furnished farmh , 9 
ine ve, fine views, 2 miles from 
bot, Wilton, N. H. 


To Let. 
rovins, shade trees, 
R.R. Stanley H. A 


To Let. With tabie board, a large sunny room with 
French dressing-room attached, near Beverly. Modern 
imp ovements. Advantages of country and water side. 
Address E. H. 8., 48 Bridge St., Salem, Mass. 


To Rent for Season. Beautifully situated fur- 
nished cottage on Bear Isiand, Lake Winnepesaukee, 
bear s*eamboat landing and postoffice, pine grove, wide 
qereada, good fishing. Rev. W. 8. Hawkes, Springfield, 


For Rent. A beautiful summer home, furnished, 9 
rooms, all improvements, ample piazzas, magnificent 
views of hills and valleys, pure water, vegetable garden. 
Pant ng August, $125. Address * Polela,” St. Johns- 


Vacation employment. To combine employment 
and recreation during the summer vacation, a young 
lady, teacher, would care for-or teach children. A place 
hy the seashore preferred. Willing to travel. Address 

iss P., care The Congregationalis’. 


Summer Home. A pleasant summer home, one 
mile from station, postoffice, church. Accommodate 
ten. High ground, pure spring water, large house, high 
ceilings, broad pias. piano, good table, beautiful drives. 
Terms, $5 to $7. Apply for picture, Box 35, Quechee, Vt. 


A Lady Teacher, past fifty, wishes position in 
country as companion, chaperon, or teacher of English, 
giano and sewing. Small salary and pleasant home. New 

neland preferred. Best reference. Address Teacher, 
146 Willow St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Furnished House to Let at low rate for the season, 
in Bedford, Mass. Fifteen miles from Boston, five min- 
utes from railroad station, three from electrics. Ten 
fooms, simply but comfortably furnished, garden all 

lanted, abundance of small fruits, maple prove ad- 
jacent. Address Rev. E. Loomis, Bedford, Mass. 


For Sale or To Rent. In West Woodstock, Conn., 
Within a minute’s walk to church, school and postoftice, 
Alarge house of 10 rooms and attic, good cellar, sur- 
founded by beautiful trees and shrubbery, well cappited 
With good water, barn, several acres of land. Just the 
Glace for a capable person to take summer boarders. 

est Woodstock, Conn., is nearly 600 feet in elevation 
Bove the two near-by cities, Putnam, Conn., and South- 
Sridge, Mass. air, pure water and beautiful 
_ 6s make it a favorite resort for city people. For 

urther particulars address 3. B. Johnson, Box No. 95, 
West Woodstock, Conn. 
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Dr. Babcock as a Poet 
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Deaths 

Semiannual Meeting of the Woman’s Board 
Unbounded Views 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Boston Recorder 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
On trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per. agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11 ches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon St., Boston 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 


of a notable figure. 
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Some Great Books 
At Small Prices 


The Pilgrim Press has purchased and 
now controls the following books, and 
offers them at the following greatly re- 
duced prices while they last. 





Signs of Promise 


By LyMAN ABBOTT, D.D. Sermons preached 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top. 

These 18 sermons are characteristic of the brilliant 
editor of The Outlook. Some of the titles are suggestive. 
Among them are the cone: Death the Interpreter; 
The Necessity of Progress; The Law of Progress; The 
Religion of pmanity The Dogmatism of Paul; The 
Agnosticism of Paul; The Power of the Keys; Salvation 
by Growth; Salvation by Grace; What Is the Bible; 
Does God’s Mercy Endure Forever, etc. Whether one 
always agrees with him or not, no one can read Dr. 
Abbott without being interested, stimulated and in- 
structed by him. 

The Critic says: “ His words thrill with the currents 
of hope born of a survey of need (og and making contact 
with the unseen future... . All of these sermons are 
strong, helpful and suggestive, and reveal the true 
prophet.” 

300 pages, published at @1.50; now offered at 75cts., 


postpai 
Spirit and Life 


Thoughts for Today. By Amory H. BRAD- 
FORD, D. D. 


The following table of contents shows the scope of 
this thoughtful and valuable book by one of our most 
eminent and successful Congregational ministers: The 
Holy Spirit the Fundamental Doctrine of Christian; 
The Holy Spirit in Individual Experience; The Holy 
Spirit and Christian Work; The Holy —_— a Constant 
Factor in the Problem of Progress ; Conditions of Spirit- 
ual Light ; Theological Thought of Our Time; The In- 
carnation; The Vicarious Sy in the Universe; 
The Appeal to Experience; The Life the Light of Men; 
The Invisible Realm; The Endless Growth. 


This is published at $1.00, being a handsomely bound 
book of 265 pag: s. We offer it at 50 cts., postpaid. 


The New Puritanism 


Papers and Addresses by LYMAN ABBOTT: 
A. H. BRADFORD, CHARLES A. BERRY, 
GEORGE A. GORDON, WASHINGTON GLAD- 
DEN, and President WILLIAM J. TUCKER, 
with introduction by R. W. RAYMOND. 
Weighty papers by eminent men on topics of vital im- 

portance. No thoughtful mivister can read such a book 

without finding it extremely suggestive and stimulating. 


Published at $1.00, 
We offer it at 50 ets., postpaid. 


The above three books will be sent by ex- 
press at purchaser’s expense, or delivered in 
Boston for only $1.25. Order early, as our 
supply is limited. 


sosten Che Pilgrim Press cuicaco 


J. H. TEWKSBURY, Business Manager. 


Joseph Parker, D.D. 


His Life and Ministry 
By ALBERT DAWSON 


London Editor of The Congregationalist 


Pp. 176. 75 cents, net 


275 pages. 





The author of this attractive little book was 
formerly private secretary to Dr. Parker, but 
is not now connected with him, so that he has 
the double advantage of intimate acquaintance 
and complete independence in preparing his 
sketch. Dr. Parker makes very different im- 
pressions on different people, and there is a 
great deal of criticism and suspicion of him 
which is based upon slight information. But 
we have proverbial testimony that the valets 
of heroes do not weesiie them, and it must be 
about as hard to win unfailing respect and ad- 
miration from a private secretary. Dr. Parker 
has accomplished this, and the book is the 
product of one who believes in the genuine 
greatness of the —e The sketch makes 
no pretense of completeness or critical judg- 
ment, but aims to give an intimate glimpse 
This aim it accomplishes 
in a discriminating and fascinating manner. 


The Pilgrim Wress 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of ali concerned if, in correspond uggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 


seen in The Congregationalisi. 


Boston 
Chicago 
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Bunker Hill Monument, 








as everybody knows, was one of the earliest 
structures to be built of Quincy Granite, and 
certainly one of the most famous. 

For the purpose of transporting to side: 
water the great blocks of which it is com- 
posed, the first railroad ever built in the 
United States was constructed in 1826 from the 
Quincy quarries—then, of course, in their 
infancy—to the Neponset River. 

It is interesting to note that at the time the 
monument was building, fears were entertained 
that the quarries would be exhausted before the 
completion of the work. Asa matter of fact, 
stone enough to make more than fifty Bunker 
Hill Monuments is quarried in Quincy an- 
nually, and has been for years. 

We manufacture artistic 
monuments from Quincy, Westerly, 
Barre, or any other leading granite, 
and as we sell direct to consumers, 
we save the latter all middlemen’s 
profits. 


All our work is guaranteed, no charge being made if not strictly according to contract. 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U.S.A. 


Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-Grade Monumental Work. 






















If you contemplate 
the purchase of 
memorials, 
write us for designs 
and estimates, 
also for our new 
FREE BOOKLET 
full of 
valuable 
information. 


Ae St on aerate me 
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THE SALE OF 995, wo COPIES 


SACRED SONGS No. I. 


Attests that the children in our Sunday Schools, the 
Young People in the C. E. Societies, and the attend- 
ants at the Church Prayer Meetings and 1 Special 
Services can and do heartily sing the beautiful, in- 
eoiring Gospel Songs found i in the 208 pages = the 


Published in SHAPED and ROUND NOTE editions. 

Price $25 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 20 cents. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 
For Sale by THE PILGRIM PRESS, Boston and Chicago 


25 Cents Worth of Stamps 


Our Annual Coin Card offer has been seuinee to go into effect July 20, For 20 weeks we will send 
The Congregationalist and Christian World to a new name for only 25 cents. 

If the blank below, properly filled, is received before July 1, accompanied by 25 cents, we will supplement the 
Coin Card offer with this one. 





Known and Prized for its nutritive and retreshing qualities. 
A drink for a Prince at less than a cent a cup. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 














Boston, 
Publishers of The Congregationalist: 


I inclose herewith 25 cents for 20 weeks’ trial subscription, beginning 
July 20. Send to | 





Name > 
ES SE TTT EOC ORIEN ENO WEN ROO Te 
Town and State 1 — 





Indorsed by. 





Address 





Nore. Names sent must be of persons who have not had the regular reading of this paper during the last two years 





Address, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Event and Comment 


The Congregational Year- 
The Year-Book Book has just come’ to our 
wen desk, and its comparatively 
early appearance reflects credit upon Act- 
ing Secretary Asher Anderson of the Na- 
tional Council and his helpers, among 
whom was Mrs, Hazen, upon whom the 
provisional committee of that body put 
the responsibility of issuing the Year- 
Book after Dr. Hazen’s sudden death 
last summer. The task is always a la- 
borious one, involving much correspond. 
ence and painstaking handling of long 
columns of figures, and this new. edition 
compares favorably, both as_ respects 
typographical appearance and the charac- 
ter of its contents, with its long line of 
predecessors. An excellent full-page pic- 
ture of Dr. Hazen is furnished. Last 
year Alaska appeared for the first time 
in the list of states and territories where 
Congregationalism has rooted itself. This 
year the still further outreach of our faith 
and polity appears in the enumeration of 
the churches in the Hawaiian Associa- 
tion and of four Cuban churches. Dr. 
Anderson has added to the statistical 
summary a valuable feature in the group- 
ing of the states by sections, beginning 
with New England, then passing to the 
Middle and Atlantic States and then to 
the eastern Mississippi and the western 
Mississippi groups. By an ingenious use 
of numerals one is able to tell at a 
glance whether a given state has lost or 
gained in five particulars of church life— 
membership, Sunday schools, young peo- 
ple’s societies, benevolences and home ex- 
penses. We print elsewhere the chief 
Statistical summaries, They are encour- 
aging as far as the gains in church mem- 
bership—5,118—is concerned. Last year 
the net gain was 1,640. Onthe other hand, 
the figures show a loss of about 10,000 in 
Sunday school membership and 5,000 in 
that of Christian Endeavor Societies. 


Gratifying progress is be- 
ing made in the arrange- 
ments for the National 
Council meeting at Portland, Me., Oct. 
12-18, The provisional committee has 
already decided practically upon the top- 
ics, and at this early date at least one 
Speaker has been secured for almost every 
one. The discussions will range over a 
large and interesting field; theology, 
missionary service and administration 
and the practical and spiritual aspects 
of church life will be passed under re- 
view. A large degree of expectation may 
be cherished that fresh and vital subjects 
will be committed to the handling of ju 
dicious and able men. One innovation 
will be the separation of the communion 


Plans for the 
National Council 


service from the Sunday morning serv- 
ice, the former being held late Sunday 
afternoon, preceded by a special young 
people’s gathering on Sunday evening. 
On Sunday evening in at least three 
churches in different parts of Portland 
popular preaching services designed to 
familiarize people generally with the 
nature and mission of Congregationalism 
will be held, at which the leading preach- 
ers of the denomination will speak. 


We publish elsewhere an 
account from our Phila- 
delphia correspondent of 
the debate on confessional revision in 
the Presbyterian General Assembly. A 
proposition to dismiss the whole subject 
was first voted down, carrying only a 
third of the delegates in its support. 
Then the report favoring revision, but 
not a new and brief statement, was de- 
feated. Finally the General Assembly 
accepted and adopted the majority report, 
with two significant amendments. One 
requires the committee to prepare its re- 
vision of the Confession of Faith so far as 
possible by declaratory statements rather 
than by changes of the text. The other 
makes the new formula to be prepared a 
“‘statement’’ and not a ‘‘summary” of 
the reformed belief, and still further em- 
phasizes its merely explanatory position. 
This commits the church to, at least, take 
the preliminary steps toward a modifica- 
tion of its confessional standards, and 
confirms the indication of the commit- 
tee’s correspondence with the presbyte- 


Creed Revision for 
the Presbyterians 


ries that a large majority of the church- 


demands that some changes should be 
made. A committee will be appointed to 
revise by elimination and addition the 
Confession of Faith, without in any way 
impairing the system of doctrine which it 
contains, to add to it statements concern- 
ing the love of God for all men, missions 
and the Holy. Spirit, and to prepare a 
brief statement of the reformed faith, 
bearing the same relation to the Confes- 
sion of Faith which the Shorter Cate- 
chism bears to the Longer Catechism. 
This committee will report the result of 
its labors to the General Assembly next 
year, and, if that assembly approves, it 
will send the report to the presbyteries 
for action. By 1903, therefore, the hopes 
of the revisionists may be realized. The 
Presbyterian Church, in: that case, will 
have four officially recognized statements 
of doctrine—the revised Westminster 
Confession, which will be, as now, the 
standard of belief for the oftfice-bearers of 
the church, the Longer Catechism, the 
Shorter Catechism and the new state- 
ment of the reformed faith prepared by 


the committee and approved by the 
church. Fortunately, acceptance of none 
of these creeds and declarations is re- 
quired of the lay members—and in this 
respect the Presbyterian is the most lib- 
eral and unfettered of all the denomina- 
tions. 


It is noticeable that 
within a few months 
three of our leading 
seminaries have called to their service 
men pre-eminently successful in practical 
affairs. Dr. Sanders, who becomes dean 
of Yale, is, it is true, an accomplished 
Hebrew scholar, but he was sought quite 
as much for his skill and power of initia- 
tive as an executive officer. Dr. George, 
who succeeds President Fisk at Chicago 
Seminary, is a preacher of repute, but he, 
too, is no less distinguished for his power 
of bringing things to pass, while Mr. Day, 
who goes to the chair of sacred rhetoric at 
Andover, will enlarge the field of that de- 
partment quite beyond its original propor- 
tions, and as head of the institution will 
find an ample field for the use of the same 
talents as an administrator that have been 
put to so successful a test in connection 
with the Education Society. It looks a 
little as if all our seminaries were dis- 
cerning the need of the right sort of a 
** promoter,” who will do for these schools 
of the prophets what the college presi- 
dent of the modern type is doing in his 
sphere. An institution needs students 
quite as much as it needs professors, and 
one of the earliest subjects which will 
come to the attention of these new ad- 
ministrators will be the means of enlarg- 
ing the student constituency. Since 
1895 to the present year the enrollment 
has fallen off in Andover from 50 to 25, 
in Yale from 105 to 96, and in Chicago 
from 167 to 120. 


Seminaries Seeking 
Men of Affairs 


The program for the 
Northfield summer 
meetings shows little 
change from the successful plans of 
former years except in the direction of 
growth and enrichment. Its three main 
divisions are: (1) the Student Conference, 
from June 29-July 7; (2) the Young 
Women’s Conference, from July 12-27; 
(3) the General Conference for Christian 
Workers, from Aug. 1-18. In addition 
special institutes, to provide for special 
interests, will be held, and there will be 
camps in the woods for young men and 
for young women. Four hundred shared 
the free outdoor life of the Y. M. C. A. 
camp on the mountain side last year. 
There is a steady growth of interest in 
the students’ conferences, at which the 


Northfield Summer 
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colleges of the country are widely repre- 
sented. The list of speakers this year 
includes Dr. McKenzie of Cambridge, 
Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, President 
Seth Low, Dr. Hamlin of Washington, 
Dr. H. C. Mabie, Rev. A. C. Dixon, Dr. 
Buckley of the Christian Advocate, Rob- 
ert E. Speer, John R. Mott, John Willis 
Baer, Mrs. Sangster, and other well- 
known men and women, including many 
who have long been associated with 
Northfield and its activities. A new 
speaker will be Rev. Samuel Chadwick, 
one of the younger ministers of the Wes- 
leyan body in England. This nineteenth 
season of the conferences promises well 
for the perpetuity and power of the sum- 
mer work at Northfield. 


The annual meetings 
of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in Boston during the 
past week have been fairly well attended 
and notable for a spirit of optimism, re- 
ports from outside of New England and 
in the South being, on the whole, more fa- 
vorable than for some years past. The 
presidential address by the president, Rev. 
Samuel Eliot, was felicitous in its style 
and spiritual in its mood, and revealed a 
disposition on his part and on the part of 
the responsible officials of the association 
to assert more vigorously than in the past 
the need of fellowship taking the form of 
denominational action. With Unitari- 
ans, as with Baptists and Trinitarian 
Congregationalists, there is a distinct re- 
action now against crippling and waste- 
ful Independency, and there is a determi- 
nation to find a basis of union between 
the churches and their agents which will 
be organic, vital, and in no way artificial. 
The enactment of resolutions, introduced 
by Rev. C. F. Dole, without any debate— 
resolutions which last year were side- 
tracked for some occult reason—shows 
that the denomination is still intent on 
putting itself on record on ethical issues. 
These resolutions read thus: 

We hold that our churches will be untrue to 
their faith if they are not at the front in every 
community where they are organized in all 
movements for honest and unpartisan govern- 
ment, for the best methods in education, for 
more just distribution of wealth, for sympa- 
thetic and friendly relations between employ- 
ers and the employed, for the amelioration of 
the condition of the poor, for the same rule of 
purity for men as for women, for checking 
the corrupting use of intoxicating drinks, for 
international arbitration against the curse of 
militarism, for genuine democracy and broth- 
erhood. 


Unitarians in Council 


The new commonwealth 
of Australia is to have 
but one Presbyterian 
church. The Evangelist sums up the 
movement in its present stage of prog- 
ress. Nearly twenty years ago the agi- 
tation for a federation or union of the 
churches was begun when in the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Victoria it was proposed that steps 
should be taken for a federation of the 
churches in all the different colonies, and 
the effort then begun has been carried 
forward through difficulties and opposi- 
tion to its consummation. Bills have 
been passed in the parliaments of all the 
colonies legalizing the union and secur- 
ing rights of property to the united 
church, and the first General Assembly 


Australian Pres- 
byterian Union 
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of the Presbyterian Church of Australia 
will meet in Sydney in July. The united 


church has nearly 500 ministers and 


400,000 people, and raises about $1,000,000 
every year for church purposes. The 
opening of the united General Assembly 
is to be made an impressive occasion, and 
representatives from the Presbyterian 
churches have been invited and are ex- 
pected to attend. The General Assembly 
of the Australian church, instead of being 
annual, as the Presbyterian custom is in 
Great Britain and America, will meet 
every second year. 


Born in Steuben County, 
N. Y., educated in Illinois, 
Mr. Farwell left the farm in 1845 for Chi- 
cago, which he has seen grow five hun- 
dred fold. He worked his way in seven 
years from a beginner’s position to a part- 
nership in the dry goods house which 
grew into the great concern now bearing 
his name. A church member from boy- 
hood, it was in one of the noon meetings 
of the Y. M. C. A. that he began to take 
an active public stand for Christ, and he 


John V. Farwell 
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has been assiduous in Y. M. C. A. work 
ever since—as chairman of the northwest- 
ern branch of the Army Christian Com- 
mission during the Civil War, as one of 
the incorporators of the association, trus- 
tee and president. Mr. Farwell took a 
leading part in the erection of Farwell 
Hall at Chicago, the first building exclu- 
sively devoted to association purposes. 
He is an elder in the Presbyterian Church, 


. was one of Mr. Moody’s most helpful fel- 


low-laborers, and for forty years has 
given unstintedly time and money for as- 
sociation work. He will attend and take 
a partin the jubilee convention in Bos- 
ton this month. 


SAIC Dr. Joseph Parker writes 
nglish Voton =~to) «6the. 6 Christian World 
eer (London), saying that he is 
prepared to advocate immediate creation 
of the United Congregational Church, 
and he calls for full discussion of the 
matter in the district and county unions 
and in the press in order that in his presi- 
dential address before the English Con- 
gregational Union, in the fall, he may set 
forth the result of the debate up to that 
time, and submit an outline of further 
action. The London Christian World 
opens its columns to the debate gladly, 
thinks there is little new to be said, either 
as to the facts or the need of union, and 
suggests that debate be confined to the 
matter of constitutional means by which 
the reform can be carried out. The Bap- 
tist does not see any likelihood of any 
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immediate union of English Congrega. 
tionalists and Baptists, such as Dr. Par. 
ker pleaded for in his recent address at. 
the joint meeting of the unions of the 
two bodies. 


Divisive results in the 
church may follow the 
South African War. Rev. J. S. Moffat, 
a son of the famous missionary Moffat, 
prominent among the Congregationalists 
of South Africa, has just written a tart 
letter to Rev. J. Hirst Hallowell, who 
has been one of the most prominent of 
the pro-Boer English Congregationalists, 
in which he says that the lukewarm de. 
fense of the British cause in South Africa 
by the Congregational clergy and laity of 
England has made Congregationalism a by- 
word in South Africa among the British. 
Mr. Moffat and those for whom he speaks 
seem to feel most the imputations upon 
their sincerity, rather than the reflection 
on the righteousness of the British cause, 
which the utterances of many eminent 
Congregationalists and the half-hearted 
attitude of the Congregational Union has 
implied. Mr. Hallowell has replied ina 
way which certainly will not add to 
amity, for he welcomes the fact that 
Congregationalism is a by-word in South 
Africa, because, he says, “it has not 
breathed the spirit of Mr. Cecil Rhodes.” 
It is easy to understand why the feeling 
which Mr. Moffat reflects exists ; but it 
is difficult to understand how men in 
England like Mr. Hallowell can go on 
making Mr. Rhodes a scapegoat for the 
culmination of a race conflict which Mr. 
Rhodes certainly did not begin. 


War and the Church 


PBR ahs ss The annual meeting of 
persis * Poona aes the Scottish Congre’ 

gational Union, just 
held in Glasgow, voted against publish- 
ing a hymn-book of its own, deciding 
that for a time, at least, it must continue 
to use the hymn-book of the English Con- 
gregational Union. An invitation to the 
English Congregational Union to hold @ 
joint meeting with the Scottish Union 
next year was authorized. The chair- 
man, Mr. John Leith, M. P., of Aber- 
deen, who was one of the delegates to 
the International Council in Boston in 
1900, in his address took for his theme 
Efficiency and Enterprise and dealt with 
it shrewdly and forcefully, coming, at the 
last, to the recommendation that in some 
way they provide for an advisory council, 
which in cases of need could be called 
upon by the churches to give counsel, cit- 
ing as proof of the good sense of his rec- 
ommendation the record of our American 
Congregational churches in their reliance 
upon and use of advisory councils. This 
address shows that in Scotland, as well a5 
in England, the Independent polity, purée 
and simple, is causing needless friction 
and waste, and that the brethren are feel- 
ing the need of more effective organiza 
tion and closer fellowship. 


Labor Bulletin No. 17 of 
the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, just issued by the Bureav 
of Statistics of Labor, contains an analy- 
sis of the occupations of the citizens of 
Boston recorded in the decennial census 
of 1900, The division of population by 
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district in the occupations grouped under 
the word religion is suggestive, the word 
religion being taken to include not only 
clergymen, who, of course, are in a large 
majority, but a'so sextons, missionaries, 
members of religious orders, secretaries 
of religious orders, etc. The proportion 
of religious workers to the population is: 


Back Bay, 


West Roxbury, 
West End, 
Dorchester, 
Central District, 
South Boston, © 
North End, 
East Boston, 
Charlestown, 
South Cove, 


The district with the most wealth and 
resources has the most workers. The 
district with the least wealth and least 
resources has the fewest workers. 


* Looking a gift horse 
Mr. Carnegie’s Gift to in the mouth” is a 
Scotch Universities 

homely way of de- 
scribing the Scotch attitude now, as the 
administrators of its leading universities 
face the proffer of $10,000,000 to the uni- 
versities at Giasgow, Edinburgh and 
Aberdeen to provide free tuition for all 
Scotch applicants. The gift is splendid, 
but embarrassing. Primary education is 
compulsory and free, but secondary edu- 
tion is not free in Scotland. Who will 
provide for the missing link, if primary 
and higher education are to be free? 
Who will provide the revenue with which 
to provide teachers and apparatus requi- 
site for the additional students whom Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift is likely to attract? And 
last, but not least, who will provide life 
careers for the graduates of the universi- 
ties after graduation, there being at pres- 
ent, as in Germany, a superabundance of 
men trained for the professions who can- 
not find clients or places at home? Such 
are some of the questions raised by the 
generous gift of the Scotch-American 
iron master, 


Conditions at West 
Point during the past 
decade or two have steadily deteriorated 
as to student insubordination. The reve- 
lations of the Congressional investiga- 
tion a few months ago shocked the coun- 
try, and public opinion was so aroused 
that the cadets volunteered to put an end 
-to hazing, thus forestalling rigorous ac- 
tion by Congress. Subsequent conduct 
on the part of the cadets has shown that 
the pledge given was not being kept, and 
that hazing still continued. Colonel 
Mills, the commandant whose régime has 
been one of reform and an effort to re- 
store to the executive officials of the in- 
stitution their legitimate authority, in 
ferreting out the insubordination of the 
cadets, first and last, naturally has in- 
curred their dislike, and recently that 
temper has taken on forms so outrageous 
that he had to resort to drastic methods 
in dealing with the ringleaders. They, in 
turn, found a surprising and alarming 
degree of support in the cadet body, and 
a week or two ago the issue in the acad- 
emy became a clear-cut one of cadet or 
official rule. Appeal to Secretary of War 
Root by Colonel Mills, with a statement 
of the facts, has brought from him a de- 
cree by which five of the cadets have 
been expelled and six suspended from the 


West Point Discipline. 








academy, and Commandant Mills’s course 
indorsed. We hope that the effect of 
this order will be wholesome, and that it 
may be prophetic of such further neces- 
sary action as will teach the men who are 
to command in the future that the first 
lesson of their career as soldiers is obedi- 
ence to theirsuperiors while cadets. Dis- 
obedience and brutality have been too 
prevalent at West Point of late, and a 
drastic policy such as Secretary Root has 
initiated is indispensable for the restora- 
tion of public confidence. 


President McKinley, just 
The President before leaving California to 
as Christian : P 

return to Washington with 
his invalid wife, spoke in a Methodist 
church to a gathering of Epworth Lea- 
guers and Christian Endeavorers, and 
again revealed the unhesitating loyalty 
of his mind and heart: to the Christian 
faith. He said: 

I congratulate you upon the noble work in 

which you are engaged and the great results 
which have followed your efforts. He who 
serves the Master best serves man best, and 
he who serves truth serves civilization. There 
is nothing that lasts so long or wears so well 
and is of such inestimable advantage to the 
possessor as high character and an upright 
life, and that is what you teach by example 
and by instruction. And when you are serv- 
ing man by helping him to be better and nobler 
you are serving your country... . It is no 
longer a drawback to the progress of a young 
man to beamember of a Christian church. It 
is no embarrassment ; it is an encouragement. 
It is no hindrance; it isa help. There never 
was in all the past such a demand as now for 
incorruptible character strong enough to re- 
sist every temptation to do wrong. We need 
it in every relation of life, in the home, in 
the store, the bank and in the great business 
affairs of the country. We need it in the dis- 
charge of the new duties that have come to 
the government. It is needed everywhere, 
never more than at this hour. 
Notice that as chief servant of a people 
75,000,000 in number and abounding in 
wealth, he puts himself on record as 
servant of ‘‘the Master.” 


Reports from Honolulu tell 
oo of the illness of Governor 

Dole, and of his disfavor 
with the native party in control of the 
legislature, the members of which are 
said to have petitioned the President for 
his removal. It will be a sad day for 
Hawaii when Sanford B. Dole and the 
element of the population which he rep- 
resents and the ideals for which he stands 
are set aside, and we do not expect to see 
it done by any executive action at Wash- 
ington. Congress in its wisdom ignored 
the recommendations of the commission 
sent out to Hawaii to report on an insu- 
lar form of government, and by granting 
manhood suffrage put it in the power of 
the natives to get unquestioned control 
of the legislature. Their record during 
the first regular session has been pitiable. 
Immature, ill-constructed bills intended 
to decentralize government, radically 
alter temperance legislation and reform 
taxation were introduced only to be fol- 
lowed by such interminable debate and 
delay that the session closed with practi- 
cally nothing done, not even an appro- 
priation bill, to pass which a special 
session had to be summoned later. Gov- 
ernor Dole, in a special message to the 
Senate, described the methods of the leg- 
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islature as ‘‘ wasteful of both time and 
money,” and said that there was “little 
to show for a large expenditure of public 
funds.”” Of course such a declaration as 
this by the executive did not increase his 
popularity. Fate, the inevitable work- 
ing of law, whatever you please to call 
it, has now put the executive in a place 
where his power is greater than ever, 
simply because the history of the past 
three months has shown the immaturity 
and childishness of the native. Seldom 
does a mistake so clearly bring forth its 
fruit of wrong so soon. Congress should 
have taken the advice of experts, men 
long resident on the islands, acquainted 
with the native character, who urged 
that suffrage be made a privilege, not a 
right; that it be conditioned on qualifi- 
cations other than those of age; that it 
be acquired slowly, and not granted imme- 
diately. 


The speedy trial and stern 
justice meeted out to the 
guilty military men and 
civilians in the Philippines who were 
found guilty of peculation in the commis- 
sariat department of the army has had 
a wholesome effect in the Philippines and 
in this country. There it has shown the 
natives that American ideas and Spanish 
ideas of authority in the islands are quite 
different. Here it has stopped the mouths . 
of those who predicted that Americans in 
the Philippines would have opportunity 
to grow rich on plunder, without any 
hindrance from the higher military and 
civil officials. 


Swift Justice 
in the Philippines 


sins iia aici. Cardinal Gibbons and 
“ ‘as Paltipeincs Archbishop Chappelle 

are now in Rome con- 
ferring with the pope as to the future 
policy of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the Philippines. The story goes that 
when Archbishop Chappelle started for 
the Philippines after serving the church 
in Porto Rico and Cuba as promulgator 
of the church’s new policy, he went with 
express authority to carry out a policy 
agreed upon by Cardinal Gibbons and the 
President, which recognized as essen- 
tial complete acceptance by the Roman 
Church of separation of church and 
state, and the elimination of the friars 
from the Philippines. Arriving at Ma- 
nila, Archbishop Chappelle found rea- 
sons of yarious sorts which seemed to 
justify him in disregarding his instruc- 
tions, and from that time on he has been 
a champion of the friars. Now the two 
protagonists are in Rome arguing for 
their respective policies, so it is said. 
Because we believe that a Catholic 
church in the Philippines guided, if not 
controlled, by wise men chosen from the 
ranks of the secular American clergy 
would be best for all concerned in the 
Philippines, for the Filipinos, for the 
United States Government, for the newly 
established public school system, and for 
the ever increasing number of Filipino 
Protestants, we siicerely hope that Car- 
dinal Gibbons and not Archbishop Chap- 
pelle will win. It is a grave issue the 
pope is settling, and he will do well to 
take the advice of the venerable lover of 
democracy, Cardinal Gibbons, who knows 
the United States well enough to know 
that our nation will not be party to fur- 
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ther exploitation of the Filipinos by the 
monastic orders. 


The results of the first elec- 
Socialism in tions to the Parliament of the 
Australia . 

Australian commonwealth are 
likely to help the cause of socialism. It 
is pretty clear that both in the Senate and 
in the House of Representatives the bal- 
ance of power will be held by the labor 
party. This party does not formally ac- 
cept the socialistic creed of production 
and distribution by the state, but it is 
largely in sympathy with those who do, 
and its aim is to extend state action as 
far as possible. In a word, it strives for 
humanitarian legislation, and for increas- 
ing in all directions the responsibility of 
the state towards the citizen. The ques- 
tion of free trade and protection has un- 
til recent years tended to prevent the 
solidarity of the labor party. Now, how- 
ever, the fiscal issue is sunk; and the 
government out of which the most social- 
istic legislation can be attained is sup- 
ported without consideration of its views 
on the tariff. This is the policy which 
has been pursued in the state Parliaments, 
and will now be carried into the common- 
wealth Parliament. The questions about 
which the labor party is exercised are 
such as the exclusion of alien races (‘‘a 
white Australia’’), an old age pension act 
for Australia, compulsory arbitration in 
the case of industrial disputes. It isopen 
to question whether the attitude of this 
party will not in time drive the other 
two parties into coalition against, it. 
This is not an unlikely event in the state 
Parliaments, and also may follow in the 
commonwealth Parliament. 


South Africa has entered 

upon a period of recon- 

struction. War, except 
in guerrilla form, has practically ceased, 
and quietly, but surely, the British mili- 
tary forces under General Kitchener, and 
the civil administrators of the two former 
republics and Cape Colony are bringing 
the Boers to terms, negotiations for set- 
tlement of many vexed questions going 
on without much being said about it and 
a groundwork for a new status being laid, 
with due recognition of what justice de- 
mands by both parties to the controversy. 
The elaborate formal reception given to 
High Commissioner Milner last week by 
the king and the ministry upon his return 
to England, and his being raised to the 
peerage, show that as Lord Milner of 
Capetown he will retain the confidence 
of the ministry and, together with Mr. 
Chamberlain, be allowed to work out 
the details of the reconstruction process. 
All the clamor of the Liberal faction, 
which denounces the war, has not shaken 
the confidence of Lord Salisbury or Mr. 
Chamberlain in him, and though he re- 
turns to England aged and worn by the 
duties of his post during a crisis such as 
no other imperial commissioner of late 
has had to face, he returns doubtless with 
a clear conscience and certainly confident 
that most of his countrymen respect him 
andtrusthim. The British budget passed 
its second reading last week, with a large 
majority for the ministry, the debate 
only serving to show the dissensions 
within the Liberal ranks and the little 
influence that critics like Mr. Morley and 
Sir Vernon Harcourt now have. 


Reconstruction in 
South Africa 
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The Modern Interest in Christ 
and Christian Fellowship 


While Jesus Christ is the same yester- 
day, today and forever, it is equally true 
that different aspects of his character and 
work appeal with special force to the ex- 
perience and need of different ages of 
the church. The direction of Christian 
thought has naturally been determined 
in part by the objections and reproaches 
of the enemies of the faith. In the early 
centuries Christian thought was chiefly 
concerned with the nature of Christ and 
his relation to the Godhead. Controversy 
on these points kept the Eastern church 
in a ferment for centuries. In the West- 
ern church problems relating especially 
to the work of Christ as the Saviour of 
men from the wrath of God engaged the 
mind of the church down to the time of 
Luther and beyond. 

But our time, set in the midst of im- 
mense and rapid changes, aroused to the 
vastness of the modern world and its 
moral meaning, touched with human in- 
sight and feeling as no age before it ever 
was, turns to Jesus of Nazareth as the 
perfect revelation of a righteous and lov- 
ing God, the Creator of the universe and 
its moral Ruler and Redeemer. 

To be sure cf this fact we have but 
to listen when thoughtful men confer 
touching the deepest interests of man- 
kind, or to take note of the books issuing 
from the press which command the at- 
tention of reverent persons, or to pay 
heed to ‘the deep yearning everywhere 
for a better social order and a speedier 
and more general realization of the king- 


‘dom of God. For behind every such 


interest and desire, within the church or 
outside of it, and behind every sincere 
movement for the overthrow of evil and 
the enthronement of good, is the con- 
viction, expressed or implied, that Jesus 
Christ came into the world to show men 
here and now how to live, first by revealing 
the Father to them and then by setting 
forth and illustrating a divine standard 
of character. The real incarnate life of 
Jesus was -never so clearly understood 
by the world as today, the supremacy of 
his moral ideals so universally admitted, 
or the applicability of his teaching to all 
the vexing problems of life so enthusi- 
astically asserted by all thinkers and 
workers. Along with this new appreci- 
ation of the historic Jesus there is mani- 
fest in many quarters a new affection, 
amounting often to a passion for him. 
Certainly his Lordship over individual 
lives, as well as his Saviourship of the 
world at large, is to be predicated of him 
as confidently today as at any time during 
the last nineteen hundred years. 

This general attitude of our times 
toward Jesus Christ the church ought to 
realize and cherish. We may well believe 
that there is as much divine purpose in 
it as there has been in other directions of 
Christian thought and endeavor in other 
centuries. There is always danger, as 
Professor Peabody says in his last book, 
that the theologian may find himself at 
last thinking of one series of questions 
while the world about him is interested 
in quite another. The church ought to 
rejoice that, if some men are inclined to 
ask no other questions regarding its Lord, 
they will at least ask such as these: Has 
Christ any message for the need and woe 
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of the great human family? What was 
his thought and expectation for this 
world and the people in it? What did he 
intend to have his followers do and 
achieve here upon the earth? A real 
Christ, a Christ interested in this world’s 
affairs, a Christ who taught his disciples 
to pray, “‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven,” a Christ 
through whose aid the daily task can be 
better done and the spiritual battle better 
fought—that is the Christ who in the 
providence of God is making his supreme, 
and, with many, irresistible, appeal in our 
time. 

It does not follow that questions touch. 
ing the nature of Christ and his rela- 
tion to the eternal Father are of no con- 
sequence. It is of the utmost conse- 
quence to know, so far as we can, who 
Jesus was, and no doubt our opinions 
concerning his nature and eternal rela- 
tions to God affect, often more than we 
think, our views of his life and work on 
the earth and the authority of his teach- 
ing. For ourselves we gladly take upon 
our lips without reserve the historic af- 
firmations respecting the deity of Jesus 
Christ, but we recognize the fact that 
the subject of personality is one upon 
which there is wide difference of opin- 
ion. A distinguished Scotch professor, 
for example, lecturing in Boston the 
past winter, ventured to affirm the pre- 
existence of all souls. If the philoso- 
phers are still unable to define personal- 
ity as manifested in the ordinary indi- 
vidual, is it to be wondered at that the 
unique and matchless personality of Jesus 
Christ baffles analysis? He would be a 
bold, not to say a presumptuous, thinker 
who would venture to declare that he had 
thoroughly explored the nature of Christ 
on its Godward side. Besides there is 
relatively far less material in the New 
Testament on which to base affirmations 
regarding the nature of Christ than there 
is to frame positive statements touching 
his character and commission. As a 
matter of fact, whether we think of him as 
omniscient in his earthly years or not, we 
are more confident than the ages before 
us that he was God’s last and best revela- 
tion of himself and of the meaning and 
mystery of human life, and that in him 
God was in the world reconciling it unto 
himself. 

The modern Christian, then, is to be 
estimated and fellowshiped in propor- , 
tion as he shares this modern interest in 
Christ, with faith in him as the living 
Redeemer of the world and the Lord of 
his life, and not merely by his attitude of 
mind toward some accredited formula re- 
lating to the metaphysical basis of Christ’s 
being. We are saved by simple faith in 
him and not by our complete knowledge 
of him. Many a man today who hesi- 
tates to make speculative affirmations 
regarding the rich, mysterious personal- 
ity of him whom he loves and serves is 
nevertheless thoroughly saturated with 
his spirit and eager for his rule, first of 
all in his own heart, and then in the life 
of the world. 

That such men are acceptable to Christ 
and mightily needed for the various ends 
of his kingdom, who can doubt? And 
with such men we ought to walk in 
Christian fellowship, holding our own 
faith firmly, but waiving our differences 
in the light of the common loyalty we 
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have toward him. The doctrine of the 
divinity of our Lord is not imperiled by 
giving Christian men freedom to think, to 
make fresh researches in the ancient Scrip- 
tures, to reshape and restate the thought 
of the church about its Lord, in the light 
of his peculiar and glorious manifesta- 
tions to the age in which we live. 





Congress Regnant 


The issue before the Supreme Court on 
which it rendered its decision on the 27th, 
technically speaking, was one respecting 
the validity or non-validity of customs 
duties imposed on goods coming into and 
going from Porto Rico, Hawaii or the 
Philippines, both during military occupa- 
tion and after their formal annexation. 
The basic question underlying the vari- 
ous cases was whether Porto Rico, the 
Philippines and Hawaii were as much 
integral parts of the United States as— 
let us say—are Florida or Arizona, and 
thus are governed by the provision of 
the Federal Constitution respecting uni- 
formity of duties, imposts and excises, 
and the. provision forbidding an export 
tax and duty. Farther back still lay the 
larger issue of the applicability of the 
Constitution as a whole, with its provi- 
sions respecting suffrage, slavery, race 
equality, etc., to the new insular posses- 
sions. 

Now it is a trite remark to say that 
both the judges and the public have real- 
ized that in considering this group of 
cases and in formulating the court’s 
opinion the judges would be making a 
decision of greater importance than any 
the court has uttered since the Civil War 
period, if indeed any of that critical era 
equaled it. Hence by the one party of 
judges there has been due caution and 
thoroughness in preparing the opinion, 
and by the other party of many millions 
patience in awaiting it. 

Unfortunately, the decision is one 
which shows a divided court, although 
the lines drawn are not partisan; and at 
this writing it seems to us that tne mi- 
nority in the De Lima case, Justices 
Shiras, McKenna, Gray and White, are 
correct, in their contention that the major- 
ity of the justices have issued contradic- 
tory opinions in the De Lima and Downs 
cases, - 

From out of the seemingly conflicting 
opinions there emerges this fact, that a 
majority of the justices, as registered in 
the case of Downes versus Bidwell, hold 
that territory may belong to the United 
States and yet not ipso facto be entitled 
to all constitutional guarantees ; that the 
power to acquire territory by treaty im- 
plies not only the power to govern such 
territory, but to prescribe upon what 
terms the United States will receive its 
inhabitants and what their status shall 
be; that nothing in the Constitution for- 
bids Congress from differentiating in its 
treatment of territories according as their 
respective populations and domestic prob- 
lems differ. In short, Congress, acting 
with the light of the present, is to be the 
determining factor, and not the framers 
of the Constitution, acting in the light 
of their day, albeit Congress has no right 
to alienate from citizens of any territories 
life, liberty or property. 

The minority of dissenting justices— 


Chief-Justice Fuller, Justices, Harlan, 
Brewer and Peckham—do not dispute 
that Porto Rico is a territory and subject 
to those limitations of government which 
all territories have first undergone before 
becoming states, but hold that on the 
vital issue of taxation the Constitutien, 
even in territories, orders uniformity ; 
that to decide now that Congress has 
power to override the Constitution on 
this and other important issues guarded 
by the Constitution is to “make a radi- 
cal and mischievous change in our system 
of government” ; “it is to pass from the 
era of constitutional liberty, guarded and 
protected by a written constitution, into 
an era of legislative absolutism”; that 
the idea that this ‘“‘country may acquire 
territory anywhere upon the earth, by 
conquest or treaty, and hold it as a mere 
colony or province is wholly inconsistent 
with the spirit and genius, as well as 
with the words, of the Constitution.” 

In .reply to which the majority say: 
“These fears, however, find no justifica- 
tion in the action of Congress in the past 
century, nor in the conduct of the British 
Parliament toward its outlying posses- 
sions since the American revolution.” 

And just here is the kernel of the whole 
issue. The written Constitution and the 
living, national, racial impulse have come 
in collision, and the document has had to 
give way. Congress, like the British Par- 
liament in the British empire, hereafter 
will dominate American development, 
and the court, in its strangely conflicting 
opinion, has wittingly or unwittingly 
made it clear that even its own place in 
the future is to be less important than in 
the past. 





The United States’ Record in 
China 

The military forces of the United 
States in China now are limited to a lega- 
tion guard, and as we go to press comes 
the significant news that Germany af last 
has tired of its policy of force and has or- 
dered Count Waldersee and most of the 
German forces to withdraw from Peking. 
This decision must have been an annoy- 
ing self-reversal on the part of Em- 
peror William, but events have proved 
stronger than his ambition, and the order 
to withdraw is sane, if not satisfying to 
imperial vanity. 

We have every reason to be proud of 
the record of our troops as contrasted 
with the record of the Germans, and 
proud of our policy of state as compared 
with the policy of the German foreign 
office. Count Waldersee, however, should 
be exempted from blame, for as a man he 
was finer than the task committed to 
him, and his friends must regret that his 
loyalty to his calling and his imperial 
master compelled him to execute a policy 
which he must have inwardly condemned. 

Few documents on file in Washington 
are more creditable to us as a people than 
the petitions presented to General Chaffee 
by 5,000 Chinese residents of the Ameri- 
can quarter in Peking requesting the re- 
tention of American troops and the con- 
tinuance of American authority in their 
quarter of the city. The conquered be- 
sought the conqueror to stay in order that 
life, property, and peaceable and profit- 
able pursuit of a livelihood might be se- 
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cured, crime restrained and suffering 
abolished. The kindness and justice of 
our administration of affairs was extolled, 
and dread of relegation to the authority 
of any other foreign power expressed. 
The petition, because of its conflict with 
the policy decreed at Washington, had to 
be denied. But for all time it stands as a 
refutation of the calumnies of those 
Americans at home who look upon officers 
and privates of the American army with 
prejudiced disfavor. 

In considering this record of the United 
States in China, in its broader aspects, 
it must not be overlooked, however, that, 
as we have intimated before, the pacific 
tenor of our policy, our refusal to remain 
in Peking, our disposition to make the 
punishment of China less heavy than the 
majority of the Powers consider best, does 
not meet with the approval of many, 
possibly most of the veteran residents in 
China, merchants and missionaries. We 
have before us, as we write, letters from 
Rev. Drs. D. Z. Sheffield and Arthur H. 
Smith, which are unequivocal in condem- 
nation of the policy which the President 
and Secretary Hay—not Mr. Conger, for 
he sympathized with the missionaries 
in the demand for a stiffer policy—have 
carried out. This statement does not 
imply that the missionaries favored ex- 
treme measures either as to taking of 
life or payment of indemnity. But they 
believed in just punishment of guilty 
officials, and the use of power to force 
administrative reforms. 





Realizing Our Visions of Truth 


When visions cease and ideals have 
perished, when the heights of perfect liv- 
ing are lost to eyes turned downward, 
there is peril for the soul. We live by 
what we see, not merely by the gifts 
to which we have attained. God counts 
as his people not only those who have 
reached the goal, but also those who are 
upon the road. Our heart belongs at the 
further end of our desire. In loving 
Christ, whom as yet we know imper- 
fectly, we have put ourselves in vital 
contact with One who is himself the 
truth, in whom all our imperfect aspi- 
rations are to be first purified, then 
satisfied. 

It is God who gives the longing and He 
will not let it die without attainment if 
our wills are true. He corrects our vision 
as he leads us toward the goal. Peter 
had a vision of ceremonial purity which 
made the Gentiles all unclean ; but God 
showed him that the true ideal was not 
a scornful separation such as he had 
practiced, but a helpful mingling which 
should bring a diviner purity to the un- 
clean peoples. To Paul the preaching of 
the kingdom of God in Asia was the 
great ideal, the opportunity and goal of 
missionary zeal; but the way of entrance 
was closed against him that he might be 
the founder of the European church. We 
hold our ideals subject to God’s correc- 
tion, but we may be sure that our attain- 
ment will be more blessed and more use- 
ful than we dreamed. Here on earth we 
are always growing, and the wish changes 
as the knowledge grows. The pattern 
of the tent of our abiding is in the loving 
thought of Christ. 

Even when attainment seems wholly 
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‘out of reach, the path of climbing is the 
way of strength. All God’s denials, all 
-our disappointments, issue in the trans- 
formation and uplift of character. God 
may postpone an attainment in order to 
‘complete the man. But the use of vision 
is to lead us on. The joy of present effort 
comes from the wide fore-reaching view. 
No one is really profited by drudgery of 
which he thinks as drudgery and nothing 
more. Our life is not a treadmill, but a 
journey. When the hard and thankless 
day is thought of as one stage in a dusty 
road that leads toward home, when self- 
denial takes the form of service, when 
postponement of gift means opportunity 
of growth, even drudgery puts on the dig- 
nity and glory of a divine calling. It is, 
therefore, by the uplifted gaze, the lofty 
vision, that we are to attain. All that 
we can realize of our best ideals we shall 
attain in Christ. Our life is filled with 
meaning, by his presence and his trust. 
Faith, obedience and service are the way- 
marks of our journey. Faith looks up to 
him for guidance. Obedience keeps us 
-on the road. Service to others, in the 
experience of Christians, is the usual 
medium of God’s bestowal of enlighten- 
ing grace. ‘He that doeth the will shall 
know,” is Christ’s law of all attainment. 





In Brief 


News crowds in upon us at this season of 
the year to such an extent that we are forced 
to enlarge our issue by many pages, and even 
then leave out much that we would gladly 
print. Our readers will, however, find an 
abundance of fresh, interesting matter relat- 
ing to current religious anniversaries in all 
denominations East and West. The special 
features of our monthly Christian World 
number, including illustrated articles, ser- 
mons, story, catechism, pulpit glimpses and 
character sketch, have not been omitted. 


Judging by the editorials in The Watchman 
the Baptists of New England are very slow in 
proffering the $150,000 for Newton Theological 
Seminary which are necessary if Mr. John 
D. Roekefeller’s offer of a similar sum is to 
be secured. 


What his friends thought of Dr. Babcock is 
shown plainly enough by the movements be- 
gun in the churches he had served in Balti- 
more and New York to raise large sums of 
money as a memorial, to be spent in each case 
in the building of a church. 


The London Missionary Society always has 
a children’s meeting in connection with its 
annual meeting, at which Exeter Hall is 
packed with children, and admirable talks 
suited for the child mind are given. Is there 
not a hint here for our own missionary so- 
cieties which, if taken, would do much to 
establish early that interest in missionary 
work which, once rooted, seldom dies ? 


Rev. John Watson, D. D. (Ian Maclaren), 
and others recently dined with Mr. W. S. 
Caine, M. P. Mr. Caine offered to give £50 
to a hospital fund through the man who 
would make the best pun on his name within 
five minutes. Brains cogitated for a while, 
and then just as the time was about to expire 
and Mr. Caine thought he was to escape, 
John Watson said, “‘ Don’t be in such a hurry, 
Caine.” 








Most of us will sympathize with the re- 
marks made by Judge Danforth of the Maine 
Supreme Court in sentencing a defaulting bank 
eashier. “I wish,” he said, “that the law 
permitted me to send with the accused every 
one of the bank directors who, through a 
long term of years, expected you to do your 
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work, live respectably, bring up a large fam- 
ily and be honest—all on a salary of $600 a 
year.” 


Our attention is called to a statement that 
workman Phelps, to whose heroism in sacri- 
ficing his life for the sake of a married man 
caught with him in a boiler suddenly filled 
with steam we called attention in a recent is- 
sue, was a Negro. This is no surprise. The 
courage and generosity of the Negro have 
seldom been questioned by those who know 
him. 





The interesting report of the national Bap- 
tist anniversary meetings, in session in 
Springfield, on page 889, makes clear that the 
Baptists have taken the first step toward con- 
solidation of their denominational societies. 
Minor recommendations of the committee in 
some cases failed to gain indorsement, but the 
main proposition, namely, that steps be taken 
toward consolidation, went through with a 
large majority. 





The sponsors for the Forward Movement 
Council at Silver Bay, N. Y., July 6-14, desire 
to have the churches understand that having 
arranged for a larger number of guests than 
at first contemplated, they are now able to ex- 
tend the opportunities of this gathering of the 
friends of the American Board. The original 
limit was one delegate for a church, but this 
new arrangement makes it possible to enter- 
tain as large a number as most churches will 
be likely to send. 





There are twenty-one Universalist clergy- 
men buried in Mt. Auburn Cemetery, Cam- 
bridge, and last Sunday representatives of the 
Young People’s Union of that denomination 
held memorial services, decorated the graves 
and in other ways showed that the memory of 
the sainted dead was kept green. It is a cus- 
tom that might well become more general. 
Veterans in the war against evil should be 
remembered on Memorial Day Sunday as 
well as veterans in the war for the preserva- 
tion of the Union. 





The changes induced by the wide extension 
of the elective system at Yale are interesting, 
but not in any way startling, as shown, after 
fifteen years’ experience, by a report in the 
Yale alumni weekly. Language study has 
nearly held its own, with large substitution of 
the modern languages for Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew. The largest ratio of gain comes to 
the social sciences, which have nearly quad- 
rupled their constituency—and this is quite in 
keeping with the trend of thought and interest 
outsidethe university. Pure mathematics and 
philosophy have lost, and English and history 
have made corresponding gains. On the 
whole, the work now seems more closely re- 
lated to the practical work of life than it was 
a generation ago. 





Mr. George D. Herron has declined to unite 
with .the Congregational church of Grinnell 
in calling a council to investigate his case. 
An ex parte council will meet on June 4 at 
Grinnell, Io. Mr. Herron and Miss Carrie 
Rand were married in New York city 
on the 25th, their own announcement of in- 
tention to be man and wife being considered 
by them and their friends as constituting a 
marriage. But a formal ratification ceremony 
was gone through later, in which Rev. Wil- 
liam T. Brown of Rochester officiated. His 
words announcing them man and wife are 
appended: ‘“ These friends of ours announce 
today their marriage. They do so not prima- 
rily because our faulty human laws require 
it at their hands, but for a deeper, diviner 
reason. Inasmuch, therefore, as George D. 
Herron and Carrie Rand are thus united to- 
gether by the bond of reciprocal love, I an- 


nounce that they are husband and wife by 


every law of right and truth, and I bespeak 
for them the fervent benediction of all true 
souls and the abiding gladness that dwells in 
the heart of God forever.” 
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An Oriole’s Call 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


In the old Granary Burying Ground, under 
my Boston window, the trees in spring afford 
three types of human life. The horse chest- 
nuts, that are so eager to put forth their dark 
green leaves and lift up their clustered blos- 
soms like thankofferings to the sun, suggest 
the glad anticipations and hurried pace of 
youth. Full life and plenty of it! The sun- 
light and the spring, joy and opportunity are 
all for us. Let us make the most of them and 
lose no time about it. Youth is good to look 
upon ; the shade of its self-confidence is pleas- 
ant. We may smile at its arrogant airs of 
possession, but who does not have times of 
longing for the tingling of the blood and the 
courage of the heart that youth enjoys. 

To careful, profit-studying middle-age be- 
long the sober elms, that think first of their 
blossoms and their seeds and come but slowly 
into leaf. But what a sense of power belongs 
to their summer glory of wide up-lifted arms 
and ridgy, stalwart trunks! And their roots 
go out, as every gardener knows, farther than 
their shadow falls at evening and suck up 
food and moisture far and wide. They are 
monopolists of the most modern type, gaining 
by simplicity of administration and the elimi- 
nation of competition. Let us have every- 
thing, they say, and see what shade and vigor 
we will supply. And certainly they do afford 
the very poetry of strength. 

For the type of age the bare arms of the 
acacia, waiting for May’s last word of warmth 
and light before they spread green feathers 
to the sun, may well suffice. They show the 
caution of deliberate senility, careful to be 
sure of the weather before it opens the door 
and tempts the air. Yet, with the opening 
word of June, how fresh and fair the acacia 
leafage is, like the kindling of the eye and the 
music of the voice in some aged friend who 
meets you after years of parting and for the 
time grows young again. 

Beyond the trees, but little seen now that 
they have put their summer leafage on, the 
throng of humanity goes to and fro on its 
crowded sidewalk all day long—young and 
old, strong and weak, the keen seeker after 
gold and power, the pale clerk hurrying toa 
meager lunch, the shoppers all intent on bar- 
gains, and the children on their way from 
school. What the trees typify to meat my lofty 
window, these are in their coming and their 
going. I have but to go down and turn a corner 
and I am one of them, intent too on my business 
of the hour and never thinking to look up and 
wonder who may sit behind that window far 
above the trees, and what his thoughts may be. 

Sometimes if I look down I see a little 
group of strangers dwarfed among the graves, 
searching out where the dust of famous men 
and women of old time may rest under the 
turf and stone. From what quarters of the 
earth have they come wandering? Their 
leisure is as much in contrast with the hurry 
of the throng outside the iron gates as the slow 
growth of grass and leaves within. But they 
are not the only visitors. The sparrows are 
at home on the topmost boughs. The doves 
fly over to the roofs and cornice openings 
which serve in place of the cliffs where their 
remote forefathers dwelt. The sparrows, for- 
tunately, much prefer the treetops of King’s 
Chapel Burying Ground, nearer the streets 
and squares, and gather on its trees in thou- 
sands when the twilight warns them from the 
pavements. Their clamor seldom comes out 
of these treetops. But the clear whistle of an 
oriole comes up as I write, as clear, as jubi- 
lant as in some country lane, and bringing the 
instructed ear a word of blossoming apple- 
trees and springing grass and ancient roadside 
elms that lend their arching boughs to make 
the airy security of the hang-bird’s nest. 
How many of the passers-by hear that clear 
note, or look among the boughs to see that 
flash of gold pass by? 

With early afternoon the shadow of the 
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spire of Park Street Church falls across the 
treetops. “ Brimstone Corner ”—was that the 
rendezvous which the oriole made with the 
lady of his choice when they parted last Sep- 
tember for the southern journey? Or is there, 
after all, on nest—only a migrant oriole tarry- 
ing a day or two before he goes out of town to 
some appointed tryst ? 

Whether or no, his note is all of him that I 
shall have here in my lofty room where I be- 
long with the smoke that by its drifting tells 
the wind’s course, and the clouds that move 
acrossthesky. Mine is the hawk’s look down 
upon the treetops. It is well that I go down 
at times and mingle with the crowds, for look- 
ing down needs the correction of human fel- 
lowship and has strenuous need of looking up. 

The oriole’s call—I close my eyes and see 
the oriole’s haunts on village lawn and breezy 
riverside. The young leaves are on the trees, 
the lilacs are in blossom, the orchards white 
with bloom; the winding river, overfed with 
the May rains, is more than brimming full 
and makes itself wide bays and new, soft con- 
tours halfway up the meadow slopes. The 
ancient willow trees stand ankle deep in the 
tiood. From the tall elms the oriole’s call 
rings clear. Tomorrow I will close my books 
and drop my pen and see it all again. Ah! 
magic of a bird’s clear note, in which the 
voice of June’s sweet invitation calls, and 
shall not call in vain. 





Good Tidings from the Deputa- 
tion to India 


A private letter just at hand from Dr. J. L. 
Barton is so interesting that we cannot for- 
bear sharing portions of it with our readers. 

“In London, where we were for a week, we 
had extended conferences with the officers of 
the Missions Industrial Aid Society, which has 
been closely connected with the industrial 
work of our Marathi Mission at Ahmednagar. 
They are desirous of making large advances 
along lines which are most commendable, and 
desire the co-operation of our missions. They 
propose to furnish funds to conduct.industries 
in mission fields, but all upon decidedly Chris- 
tian lines. 

“Tt goes without saying that the officers of 
the London Missionary Society gave us a right 
royal welcome, putting at our disposal all of 
their wide experience and accumulated wis- 
dom. Wecannot say less for the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. If they had been Congrega- 
tionalists they could not have made us feel more 
welcome, nor could they have sent us upon our 
way with a deeper sense of the absolute oneness 
of the work. The comprehensive, spontaneous 
prayer offered by Secretary Baylis as our long 
conference broke up will be to us a tender 
memory and an inspiration for many days to 
come. 

“We met most cordial treatment from our 
Wesleyan brethren, and now, as we turn our 
faces towards India, we feel that we are al- 
ready in touch with the forces that lie back of 
much that is being done there. They have all 
urged us to look into their own work and have 
even asked that we come back this way and 
render to them a report of our investigations. 
The secretaries of all of these boards have vis- 
ited their Indian missions, and so were in a 
position to give most wise counsel. Secretary 
Hartley of the Wesleyan Board remarked 
that he was convinced that the missionaries 
upon the field get much closer together than 
do the boards at home. Secretary B. Baring- 
Gould of the Church Missionary Society em- 
phasized the same point. 

“We have procured our tropical outfit, and 
expect to have it on in two weeks, or even 
less. We are sure the Lord is leading us on, 
and he seems to be preparing the way as we 
progress. We join forces on Thursday morn- 
ing, the 16th, when we arrive at Marseilles 
upon the same train. From that point on we 
expect to remain together until we finish at 
Bombay.”’ 
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Glimpses of Last Sunday’s Sermons 


THE NATIONAL CRISIS, 1861 TO 1865. 

Psalm 106: 8, 

“The events of two long centuries, the 
wars of self-defense and of independence, the 
great debate over slavery from 1784 to 1861— 
all centered in the eventful four years of 
civil war that fused all the states into a 
great republic for still greater work in the 
future.” 

(D. O. Means, Albany, N. Y., Presb.) 


Our LIMITED KNOWLEDGE SHOULD MAKE 
Us Cautious. 

1 Corinthians 13: 9. 

“It is usual to think that a wide experience 
will and ought to put us on our guard against 
being too credulous and believing too much, 
but it ought as surely to put us on our guard 
against being too incredulous and believing 
too little.” 

(Nelson Millard, Rochester, N. Y., Presb.) 


RELATION OF PHYSICAL CONDITIONS TO 
SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCES. 

Isaiah 50: 10. ‘ 

“Pessimism and optimism largely a condi- 
tion of ‘ gall ducts.’ Physical ailments require 
physical treatment. It is unfair and absurd 
to charge religion with results of violated 
physical laws. Many a good sermon is lost 
by atrocious ventilation.” 

(Charles J. Young, New York City, Presb.) 


THE MASTER’S DEPARTURE AND THE 
Sprrit’s WORK. 

John 16: 7-11. 

‘*¢ When he is come,’ ete., i. e., ‘to you.’ It 
cannot be too much emphasized that the op- 
eration of the Spirit upon the world is 
through the disciples of Christ. Spirit-filled, 
Spirit-driven lives are to be perpetual rebukes 
of sin, presentations of righteousness and 
prophecies of judgment.” 

(Waliace MacMullen, Philadelphia, Pa., 

Meth.) 


SPIRITUAL VISION. 

2 Kings 6: 17. 

“God can put himself in communion with 
human hearts and, passing by methods we 
have depended upon, work his great works 
with crudest weapons.” 

(D. A. Jordan, Brooklyn, N. Y., Meth.) 


THE MINISTRATION OF THE SPIRIT. 

2 Cor. 3: 6-8. 

“Moses on Sinai and Jesus on Hermon— 
these represent the two covenants; and the 
glory of Moses was from without, while the 
glory of Jesus was from within.” 

(J. ¥. Dobbins, Montclair, N. J., Meth.) 


Tue Spirit BEFORE AND AFTER WHIT- 
SUNDAY. 

John 14: 17. 

“Before the first Whitsunday the Holy 
Spirit was like the air at rest—potential, ne- 
cessary. After that time he was like the air 
in motion—felt.” 

(George H. McGrear, Cleveland, 0., Epis.) 


THE SPIRITUAL STRUGGLE. 

Ephesians 6: 12. 

““*We wrestle.’ This is absolutely true of 
every department of life. The contest begins 
in the natural world, then moves to the phys- 
ical, then is seen in the intellectual, then 
mounts up into the spiritual. It is the strug- 
gle, last of all, for the soul’s supremacy over 
the body.” 

(A, C. Powell, Baltimore, Md., Epis.) 

THE POWER OF THE HOLY GHOST AT PEN- 
TECOST, OUR WHITSUNDAY, ESPECIALLY AS 
SHOWN IN WORK OF THE S. P. G. 

Acts 1: 8. 

“Tt was the Spirit of God that gave this 
power. God asks for no creative’ power in 
man, but only submission as the clay of the 
earth to his creative power. God asks for no 
creative faculty in the dust of the earth, but 


only that the earth and all init should respond 
to his almighty will.” 
(Reginald R. Parker, Norwich, Ct., Epis.) 


CHRIsT’s LAW FOR THE SOCIAL LIFE. 

Matthew 5: 13, 14, 

“In matters not covered by definite precept 
in the teachings of Jesus, I have a certain 
liberty asa child of God which I am not bound 
to yield to every whim and prejudice of him 
who differs from me. If I am bidden not to 
offend my brother, my brother is bidden not 
to judge me.” 

(F. H. Rowley, Boston, Mass., Bapt.) 


BEREAN RECEPTIVITY AND RESEARCH. 

Acts 17: 11. 

“Two elements are essential to an intelli- 
gent apprehension of religion: an open mind’ 
and an inquiring spirit—without the former, 
prejudice ; without the latter, flabby faith.” 

(K. B. Tupper, Philadelphia, Pa., Bapt.) 


THE GuHosT OF A LOST FRIENDSHIP. 

1 Samuel 28: 11. 

“A testimony to the value of a faithful 
friend, as Samuel was to Saul; a cry for its 
return when it was too late to be of any serv- 
ice in the prospect of the morrow’s battle.” 

(George Cooper, Richmond, Va., Bapt.) 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SERVICE FOR 
THE TRUTH. 

2 Corinthians 13: 8. 

“ Behold the tragedy of him to whom once, 
as to Saul, truth stands terrible to reveai sin. 
Behold the glory of him to whom forever, as 
to Paul, truth stands radiant to transfigure 
service,” 

(R. H. Potter, Hartford, Ct., Cong.) 


THE BURIED LIFE. 

Proverbs 14: 10. 

“*Matthew Arnold’s poem, The Buried Life, 
is full of suggestion. We scarcely know our- 
selves. We never fully know the heartaches 
of our brother. Many suffer in silence. But 
the miracle of Marah is again possible, and 
bitterness may become blessing in the sweet- 
ness of the Lord.” 

(Oliver Huckel, Baltimore, Md., Cong.) 


THE CLOUD AND THE VOICE. 

Mark 9: 6, 7. 

“Three apostles were on the Mount of 
Transfiguration. Jesus in all the glory of 
his coming kingdom stood revealed before 
them. Yet even then the cloud came and 
overshadowed them, and they were bewil- 
dered and afraid. And so it must be. We 
shall never get above the clouds till we reach 
heaven. The cloud is a symbol of mystery in 
revelation and in human life. Yet mystery 
is no calamity, but a blessing. God gives us 
all we can receive, and the mysterious re- 
mainder is the field of our never ending 
progress. The cloud is the symbol of sorrow, 
which often is itself a mystery. Sorrow be- 
wilders, but God interprets. There is a voice 
in the cloud directing us to him in whom all 
the treasures of truth are hid.” 

(R. R. Meredith, Brooklyn, N. Y., Cong.) 





The singular coincidence in point of view at 
the Jonathan Edwards memorial service in 
Northampton last year, when Professors Allen 
and Smyth and Dr. Gordon, without any col- 
lusion, each compared Edwards with Dante, 
will be recalled. Prof. W. P. Trent, in re- 
viewing the book which brings these addresses 
together, compares Edwards with John C. 
Calhoun and points out that with both ac- 
ceptance of their premises makes it difficult 
to escape the rigor of their logic. That the 
Y. P. S. C. E. should have been chosen to act 
as sponsor for Jonathan Edwards at the ap- 
proaching unveiling of his memorial tablet at 
the Hall of Fame, New York city, is one of the 
humors of the hour. 
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The Progress of the Church 


Events and Tendencies as Seen by Representative Men 


The Free Baptists 


BY ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 
Professor in Cobb Divinity School, Lewiston, Me. 


Free Baptists are realizing, as doubt- 
less do other denominations, that theo- 
logical education is becoming less and 
less sectarian. Free Baptist young men 
are fitting for the ministry in seminaries 
of other denominations, and within the 
current year the Eastern Free Baptist 
divinity school has had in its classes 
men representing four denominations be- 
sides its own. The fraternity of semi- 
naries, in their alliances, conferences 
and associations of the Y. M. C. A. or- 
der, indicate an essential unity of the 
church, both present and potential, un- 
known twenty-five years ago. 

* 


. Beside the schools for Negroes at Har- 

per’s Ferry, W. Va., and Cairo, IIl]., Free 
Baptists have but two seminaries giving 
’ complete theological equipment—one at 
Lewiston, Me., the other at Hillsdale, 
Mich. From these the number of men 
graduated averages about a dozen and 
has remained nearly stationary for sev- 
eral years. There is no falling off this 
year. But the quality of the men and of 
their intellectual preparation has very 
- much improved. Yearly, also, after grad- 
uation more men pursue further stud- 
ies, either in the universities of our 
own country, in various correspondence 
courses or abroad. We have them now 
at Harvard, Yale, Chicago and Berlin. 

* 


* * 

There is a Free Baptist country pastor 
in Maine, living on but a little more than 
$300 a year, who follows the book re- 
views in the American Journal of Theol- 
ogy, has become familiar with the writ- 
ings of Herbert Spencer, has acquired a 
working knowledge of German and at 
first hand is making the acquaintance of 
Hegel. Menof similar ambition are mul- 
tiplying in our ministry. Whether this 
desire for knowledge will eventually unfit 
our men for that mission which has in 
the past characterized the denomination 
remains to be seen. But Free Baptist 
ministers of today do not lack in zeal, in 
the spirit of sacrifice and in simpleness of 
living, relative to the people to whom 
they minister, any more than their fa- 


thers. 
* 
7 


> 

Many Free Baptist churches readily 
take any preacher, who has unction and 
fluency of speech, without due regard to 
credentials. This is a denominational 
weakness. But the need of caution has 
been impressed on many others. Minis- 
terial associations insist upon annual ex- 
aminations and commendations from the 
brethren. The larger churches require 
indorsement of character, and more and 
more seek pastors of the fuller intellec- 
tual endowment and training. Councils 
in calling and dismissing pastors are not 
frequent. For ordination they are inva- 
riable, and are occasionally employed in 


installations. ‘ 


* ~ > 
The middle-aged minister with us finds 
occupation without serious difficulty. 


His term of employment may not be long, 
as there is restlessness both in the minis- 
try and in the churches; but younger men 
are not so abundant as to crowd the older 
men out to any important extent. Free 
Baptist churches are largely rural; and 
in these districts, while the salary may 
be pitifully small, yet prejudice against 
the older man is not so strong asin the 
cities. The older, more conservative peo- 
ple are themselves still in the country. 

Among Free Baptists there are no or- 
ganized bureaus for bringing pastorless 
churches and churchless pastors together. 
The state agents, or state missionaries, 
who travel among the churches, are be- 
coming gradually the chief centers of in- 
formation and introduction; but still the 
seminary teacher continues a court of ap- 
peal. The larger churches particularly 
look to the seminary. Graduates and 
former students turn to the old teacher, 
and the friendly service of intervention 
and indorsement continues. 

For Free Baptists in the East the fac- 
ulty of Cobb Divinity School in 1895, on 
the occasion of entering upon the use of 
a new building, inaugurated a kind of 
university extension movement by hold- 
ing a Ministers’ Institute for ten days, at 
which lectures upon current subjects and 
the deeper needs and experiences of the 
ministry were given by eminent preach- 
ers and teachers. This session, occurring 
the first week in September, immediately 
preceding the opening of the seminary 
year, has attracted former students, and 
has reached into neighboring states and 
other denominations. On the whole, it 
may be safely claimed that the Free Bap- 
tist ministry is solidly advancing in cohe- 
sion and efficiency. 


The Presbyterians 


BY REV. TEUNIS 8S. HAMLIN, D. D. 
Pastor Church of the Covenant, Washington, D. C. 


The annual cry is upon us as to whether 
there is a superfluity or a scarcity of min- 
isters. From the point of view of the 
many useful and capable men that are 
unemployed, it appears that the supply 
largely exceeds the demand. But strong 
and important churches do not find it 
easy to secure the sort of pastors that 
they need. These are the real elements 
of the problem. That some, or even 
many, men are without pastorates may 
mean only that they have never been 
adapted to the work of the ministry. 
That a large total of pastorless churches 
is reported each year may mean only that 
most of them should never have been or- 
ganized, or should now be united with 
others, or disbanded. So long as the pul- 
pit of every vacant church that offers 
even a moderately respectable livelihood 
is besieged by candidates, it will be diffi- 
cult to arouse very much interest in the 
cry of the educational societies that the 
long-predicted dearth of ministers is at 
last just at hand. 


~*~ * 
Meanwhile our seminaries are graduat- 
ing men who find employment promptly, 


and who: may, therefore, be presumed to 
be adequately prepared for their life 
work. If recent experience is a fair 
index, the presbyteries are asking of 
young men an unusual familiarity with 
the English Bible, its facts, history, biog- 
raphy and the like. This may be taken 
to reflect the demand of the churches, 
which want no philosophical theology in 
sermons, but Scriptural and practical 
teaching. In constantly raising their 
standard of scholarship, the theological 
seminaries need to give this especial at- 
tention, lest they turn out men who know 
more scholasticism than they do Holy 


Scripture. fs 


* * 

Our church has no effective method of 
bringing together churchless ministers 
and pastorless churches. In theory the 
presbyteries do this, but practically 
they only record and confirm the choice 
of ministers and churches already fully 
made. In fact, the spirit of freedom is 
so strong among us that no authority can 
long perpetuate a pastoral relation that 
has become distasteful to either party to 
it. Something is done by our Home Mis- 
sion Board and by home mission com- 
mittees of presbyteries, but it is univer- 
sally understood to be highly delicate 
work that is not often effective. 

* 


* ~*~ 

Talk of a “dead line” at a fixed age is 
misleading. Each man largely marks 
out his own “dead line.” That is, if ‘he 
has a parish. Few churches dismiss a 
pastor because of his years if he is strong 
enough to do his work, and has kept his 
mind fresh and his heart young. If, 
however, he is “without charge,” the 
case is different. He is not apt to geta 
call if his years indicate that his life- 
work may be nearly done. This works 
grievous hardship to many noble men. 
But it is indirectly a proof that the 
churches desire and contemplate long 
pastorates, and are unwilling to form 
those that are likely to be brief and 
growingly ineffective. The ministers 
who keep themselves abreast of the age, 
who are optimistic, adaptable and indus- 
trious, seem to be always acceptable. 


The Baptists 


BY REV. 0. P. GIFFORD, D. D. 
Pastor Delaware Avenue Baptist Church, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


. “About this time look out for”’—a 
new crop of theological graduates; the 
finished product of the seminaries is put 
upon the waiting market every spring. 
The pastorless churches study the new 
line with interest, the councils test the 
samples selected with care, and the 
church and new pastor seek mutual ad- 
justment, In quantity and quality the 
spring output is quite equal to any that 
has gone before. In spiritual power and 
mental equipment the new men are a 
credit to the churches which furnished 
them as students, and to the seminaries 
that have finished them for service. 
* 


* ~ 
The new methods of city mission work, 
teaching how to handle souls, make fine 
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training for practical work. They warm 
the heart and broaden the horizon. 
Political expansion compels a careful 
study of the great world field ; the pres- 
ence of the army in China and the islands 
of the Pacific quickens interest in the 
missionary policy of Christ. The empha- 
sis put upon sociology, the development 
of the institutional church, calls for new 
powers in the ministry. The new men 
are better equipped than those already 
in the field. 
* * 

The middle-aged minister out of a 
parish, trained in old methods, emphasiz- 
ing old forms of thought, has an increas- 
ingly hard time in finding achurch He 
is at a disadvantage when once side- 
tracked. Once ‘‘the spirit of man was 
the candle of the Lord”; now it is the 
incandescent lamp, and churches want 
to be lighted by electricity. The young 
lawyer and doctor must wait, the young 
minister is eagerly sought ; the old lawyer 
and doctor are sought, the old minister 
must wait. The old lawyer and doctor 
are never out of an office. The minister 
out of the pulpit is out of his world, and 
men out of the world have a bard time 
getting a hearing. 

* , _ * 

The churches do not turn eagerly to 
men who are out of achurch. Churches 
want the men who are busiest. Few peo- 
ple take seats in a side-tracked car. The 
question of adjustment between empty 
pulpits and idle pastors is one of the 
puzzles among Baptists. Letters are 
written, churches are besieged, by indi- 
rection, pulpit committees are appealed 
to through friends. An instinctive preju- 
dice arises against the man who is out. 
The seminary. helps ‘to’ market the new 
crop each year, but once in the field the 
elder brother must shift for himself. 
Our independency is hard on the man by 
the wayside; more churches of the priest 
and Levite type pass than of the Good 
Samaritan sort. 


The Episcopalians 


BY REV. EDWARD ABBOTT, D. D. 
Rector of St. James’s Church, Cambridge 


The chief theological seminaries of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States are at New York (the Gen- 
eral, the ‘official’? seminary of the 
church), Alexandria, Va., Philadelphia, 
Cambridge, .Mass., Nashotah, Wis., Fari- 
bault, Minn., Chicago (Western), Sewa- 
nee, Tenn. (University of the South), 
Gambier, O. (Kenyon College), and Wash- 
ington (King Hall, for colored students). 
There are some smaller institutions in 
embryo, and there are bishops who have 
their own theological classes or students. 
The impression exists that the quality of 
men preparing for the ministry is im- 
proving; requirements are more strict 
and standards are higher; the supply 
does not seem to be falling off, and per- 
haps the class of men studying for the 
ministry was never better than it is now. 
There is doubtless room, as there always 
has been, for increased spirituality, for a 
deeper conception of the essentially reli- 
gious character of the ministerial work 
and fora sharper. realization of the abso- 
lute necessity for genuine piety as the 
foundation for usefulness. 


It is probable that just now there 
is less demand among the parishes for 
theologians and more for men of affairs 
than there was twenty-five years ago. 
The multiplication of the ‘institutional 
church” calls for a different type of 
ministerial character and ability. There 
is increased requirement for good reading 
and ability to preach without manuscript ; 
the demand everywhere is for men of 
good executive capacity. The rector of 
an Episcopal church must be, in order 
to success, a good reader, a good speaker, 
a good organizer, a good administrator 
and a good pastor; and if he has musical 
taste and skill of any sort, so much the 
better. There is probably no body of 
Christians, unless possibly the Roman 
Catholic Church, in whose ministry so 
wide a range of traits and talents is 
requisite as in the Episcopal Church. 

* 

The middle-aged minister who is ‘“‘in” a 
parish would better stay in it if he can, 
for the chances are against him if he is 
“out.” The “dead line of fifty” isa very 
visible line in the Episcopal Church ; the 
demand here, as elsewhere, is for ‘‘ young 
men.” Doubtless the best equipment for 
a parish ig an experienced rectorin middle 
life at one end, with the advantage of 
years of service, and a young, ardent, 
progressive, ‘‘popular” man at the other 
end, ‘‘to keep things moving”; but it is 
not every parish that can afford both 
breeching and traces. 


“ 
* * 


In theory, and, as a rule, in practice, 
it is the bishop of the diocese, or, acting 
under the bishop, the archdeacon, who 
is instrumental in bringing churchless 
pastors and pastorless churches together. 
In the Interior, in the newer dioceses, and 
still more in the missionary jurisdictions, 
appointment by the bishop is expected, if 
not counted upon. In older parts of the 
church the parishes are more likely to 
exercise independent choice, but usually 
under the approval of the bishop, if not 
with his actual suggestion and advice, 
and always, of course, with his official as- 
sentincertaincases. The opinion of semi 
nary professors is often asked. Happily, 
the practice of ‘‘candidating’’ is almost 
wholly unknown in the Episcopal Church; 
in the majority of instances, ministers 
are called from one field to another upon 
the strength of the reputation they have 
made, and because of the things for 
which they are known; over and over 
again a minister will be called or ap- 
pointed to a vacant parish and heartily 
accepted when he has not been heard or 
even seen by the people to whom he is to 
minister. 


Dr. Webb at Eventide 


BY WILLIAM T. MC ELVEEN, PH. D. 





“In the eventide may it be light,” was a 
prayer that Dr. E. B. Webb offered frequently 
during the last year of his earthly life. And 
it was a prayer that was answered. After his 
return a little over a year ago from the hospi- 
tal in New York, where an attempted opera- 
tion revealed that nothing could be done, Dr. 
Webb was much depressed. He wondered 
why he must suffer; he felt that the divine 
hand was laid upon him very heavily and that 
his prayers were not being answered. He 
shrank from death ; he loved life and he loved 
his varied work. That brief period of per- 
plexity and struggle was followed by one of 
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light and peace. The last nine months of Dr. 
Webb’s life were most beautiful. They were 
months of rapid spiritual growth, months of 
mellowing and maturing. He grew in grace 
by leaps and bounds. It was not addition 
of virtue to virtue, but the multiplication of 
grace and peace in him. His purity became 
more transparent, his forbearance more pa- 
tient, his charity more catholic. Reserves of 
moral strength, secrets of endurance, beauties 
of tenderness and refinements of sympathy 
that are seen in few men showed themselves 
in many ways. There were times when the 
man seemed to stand in awe of the infinite 
spiritual possibilities in him. The kingdom 
of heaven that knows no boundaries or hori- 
zon was establishing itself in him in fullness, 
power and richness. Outwardly there were 
signs of decay, but inwardly he grew younger. 
With the ripe experience of a man of over 
fourscore was mingled the artlessness and do- 
cility of a little child. The process was not 


- of death so much as of translation and trans- 


figuration. 

Ofttimes his sickroom became a sort of con- 
fessional, and he would express the wish that 
he had been more sympathetic and affec- 
tionate with all his brethren. He exhorted 
me again and again to tell the younger men in 
our ministry to deal kindly with the older 
men. Often the sickroom would become a class- 
room and he would urge me to preach only 
the great fundamental and essential truths. 
He loved to talk about Dr. Storrs, Professor 
Park, Dr. Hamlin and Dr. Behrends. China, 
its problems and its future, was a frequent 
topic discussed. He frequently commented 
upon the sentiments expressed in Dr. Bab- 
cock’s calendar, and made me tell over and 
over again all I knew about him. They know 
each other now. 

I thank. God for the privilege of knowing 
Dr. Webb. His fatherly counsel, his broth- 
erly affection have been of great help. The 
past year’s visits to his sick chamber have 
given me a view of the deep and abysmal 
things in personality that will always help me 
in my ministry. 


THE FUNERAL AND MEMORIAL SERVICE 
> 


The simple yet impressive funeral obsequies 
held May 23 for Shawmut’s prince of preach- 
ers were followed last Sunday by a memorial 
service similar in character, except that the 
earlier occasion was enriched by a brief but 
touching address by Dr. Nehemiah Boynton 
of Detroit. The later service, which was 
largely attended by present and former mem- 
bers, included addresses by Rev. D. W. 
Waldron, Drs. McElveen and Plumb, and ap- 
preciative tributes from Drs. Griffis and Bar- 
ton, former pastors, from Dr. Withrow, Rev. 
W. F. Stearns, and from the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the American Board, to which Dr. 
Webb gave twenty-four years of earnest devo- 
tion, much of that time serving as chairman. 
All testified to his high ideals, unflagging 
zeal, patient and tireless labors and single- 
hearted devotion to Christ and the church. 
His measure of influence and success may be 
estimated by the number of strong, rich lives 
which he turned Godward, including over 
600 who became church members under his 
ministrations, at least seven of whom entered 
the ministry. The musical features were 
most impressive, among them being Verdi’s 


- Spirit Immortal, with the triumphant refrain 


“Sing and rejoice,”’ Marston’s beautiful set- 
ting of ‘I’m a Pilgrim” and a Chopin funeral 
march. K. 





Rev. J. D. Jones, one of the leaders of the 
younger English Congregationalists, com- 
menting on Dr. Parker’s recent address to 
English Congregationalists on needed denom- 
inational reforms, praises its clear statement 
of conditions which all recognize, but finds 
fault with it for its lack of constructive states- 
manship. In analysis Dr. Parker is admira- 
ble; in synthesis he is wanting—so thinks 
Mr. Jones. 
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Andover donned her greenest robes last 
week and greeted the 300 representatives of the 
churches with breath of apple blossom and 
lilt of bobolink. To the town folk the sight of 
a clerical gathering is naturally familiar, but 
on this occasion more than a third of the vis- 
jtors were from the honorable list of laymen. 
With many pastors it was a home-coming to 
the place of their theological training, and 
every familiar object recalled the master 
spirits whose culture and character are still a 
source of inspiration. In some cases the min- 
isters occupied their old-time chambers. The 
seminary acted as host, and its hospitality was 
every where apparent. 

The artistic Seminary Chapel opened to re- 
ceive the guests, who were welcomed to hill 
and town in graceful, hearty fashion by Prof. 
G. F. Moore, the retiring president of the 
faculty. As chairman of the business com- 
mittee he served valiantly in parliamentary 
battles and brought the association out of no 
little smoke and much stress of debate. It is 
probable that for many years no such amount 
of business has been transacted. One session 
was prolonged until 11 Pp. mM. Over all Moder- 
ator H. M. Moore—seventy-two years young 
—presided with a bright amiability which 
won many new friends to the multitude who 
love and esteem this most useful layman. 


THE WORK REPORTED 


The annual statement presented by the act- 
ing secretary, Rev. E. C. Webster, showed 601 
churches in the state, one more than reported 
the previous year. The total membership is 
113,235, a gain of 269. Of these seventeen 
per cent. areabsentees. During the year 3,385 
were added on confession, 682 more than last 
syear, and 1,969 by letter, a gain of 333. More 
than 1,500 names were erased from the rolls, 
nearly 500 being dropped from Park Street, 
Boston, alone. The largest church in the state 
is Springfield, First, with 1,103 members; 
Worcester, First, comes next, with 1,037, and 
following closely are Holyoke, Second, with 
966; Berkeley Temple, Boston, 931 ; Worcester, 
Union, 775, and Piedmont, 770; Cambridge, 
First, 772; Old South, Boston, 752; Chelsea, 
Central, 745; Worcester, Central, 744; and 
Brookline, Harvard, 719. 

While the Sunday school has been reported 
as declining during the last two years, this 
report shows a gain of 5,075 scholars. Ten 
new societies of Christian Endeavor are also 
reported. Every church in the state but one 
reported benevolences, in all $673,945, an in- 
crease of $13,906. Home expenses were $1,711,- 
020, an increase of more than $56,000. Of the 
891 ministers reported, only 520 are in active 
service. : 

The committee on the work of the churches 
offered its report in two chapters. Rev. F. L. 
Bristol devoted his to the work of the Home 
Missionary Society and expressed the belief 
that one afternoon upon the program was 
none too much to devote to its interests. As 
to evangelization, the state needs few new 
churches, and no new agencies are called for 
in their establishment. With the Missionary 
Society, Sunday School Association and 
Church Building Society opportunities will 








Massachusetts Gathers at Andover Hill 





be seen and utilized. This precipitated a 
breezy discussion upon the work of the 
H. M. S. in Massachusetts. It was main- 
tained that, because of constitutional and 
other limitations, neglected communities are 
passed by. The subject was referred to a 
special committee. Rev. J. R. Thurston re- 
ported upon the Y. P. S.C. E. as a practical 
working force. Evidently the majority of 
pastors find it a source of help. Any growing 
dissatisfaction results from the fact that none 
of our religious agencies have attained to their 
best in our time. The society is a means to 
an end, and the endis supreme. The United 
Society is advisory. Few feel any.restraint 
from it. The pledge can be modified by the 
pastors if they do not like it. The report 
warned against over-direction on the part of 


‘ pastors and called for sympathetic treatment 


by the churches. 

By the rules of the association, delegates 
have the opportunity of reviewing the work 
of its committee before coming to the ses- 
sions, yet time is provided upon the program 
for presentation and brief discussion. For 
the committee on labor organizations J. G. 
Buttrick reviewed the efforts of the year and 
the opposition of corporations to the one-day- 
rest-in-seven measure. Rey. C. P. Mills vig- 
orously treated the general question from the 
view point of the legislature. He declared 
that the obstacles barring the committee’s 
way would be few if they would abandon the 
one-in-seven bill, which might be applied to 
any day in the week, and would seek to 
strengthen the statutes now existing for the 
Lord’s Day. In behalf of missionary work 
Rev. G. A. Tewksbury recommended chang- 
ing the schedule for recording gifts in the 
minutes to show amounts contributed to the 
benevolent societies. On the question of 
ministerial standing opinion was divided, and, 
after discussion extending through various 
business hours, it was finally referred to 
local conferences and associations. The 
report of the Board of Pastoral Supply was 
read by Secretary Rice. In relation to pas- 
torates, 166 churches have been aided, 88 out- 
side the state. The number of settlements 
actually effected was 56. Thereare 41 churches 
without pastors. The secretary believed that 
in many cases the better arrangement and 
equipment of parsonages would greatly lessen 
unrest. 

DR. THOMAS’S SERMON 


Preceding the sermon, by Dr. Reuen Thomas, 
Rev. J. S. Williamson conducted the service. 
The evening theme dealt forcefully with the 
struggle of Christianity to realize itself 
through the church. The higher moralities 
are often neglected. The province of the 
church today is to convert doctrine into life. 
In relation to society the church is not to be 
an ascetic. It is to permeate all life. The 
goal is to be reached through appeal to the 
supernatural in men. Christianity is the 
highest reason, and only godlessness is un- 
reasonable. Spurious liberalism; which doubts 
all and affirms nothing, is to be shunned. 
The minister should never cease to grow, be- 
ing younger at sixty than at thirty. We must 
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know the truth of the New Testament, but 
the heart must feed on God. 

The anniversary sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper followed, at which Rev. Messrs. Em- 
rich and Knight officiated. The offering for 
ministerial aid brought $84. 


THE BIBLE IN THE CENTURY 


The theme of the sessions, The Church at 
the Dawn of the New Century, was consid- 
ered in the Book, the Ministry and in Organ- 
ized Work. Professors of the schools treated 
the first. Professor Platner—just elected to 
the chair of history at Andover Seminary— 
in a graceful and clear-cut address, outlined 
religious life and literature of New England 
acentury ago. With all our pursuit of the 
practical in Christianity, belief is not advo- 
cated more clearly nor zealously than it was a 
hundred years ago. The views of the Bible 
and their ingenious defense by the fathers 
received scholarly treatment by Prof. H. P. 
Smith. We have come to a critical and com- 
parative study through the opening of the 
Bible. Modern English Versions were in- 
spiringly considered by Prof. J. F. Genung, an 
expert in this line of study. The focal point 
of interest in the Bible is in the vernac- 
ular. The scientific study of the Scriptures 
led to the Revised Version, which itself has 
proved the value of the King James transla- 
tion as a body of truth. Probably no other 
will supersede the Authorized Version, for it 
is the book of the home and the heart. There 
is no special call for colloquial editions. The 
need is for binding and. arrangement which 
will make the Bible an everyday book, a vital 
force, not a fetich, that shall be read as a com- 
fort and not as a duty. 


DR. AMENT ON CHINA 


The announcement of this address was 
greeted with applause, and as the speaker 
reached the pulpit the people rose to their 
feet and gave him the Chautauqua salute. 
He threw upon the Boxer movement the light 
of an eyewitness, vividly described the tor- 
tures inflicted upon native Christians, paid 
tribute to their endurance, heroism, and to 
the power of Christianity to transform Chi- 
nese character, expressed his belief that to- 
day most of the people would favor foreign- 
ers and Christianity, and pictured this great 
nation reaching out its hands to America, 
pleading for a new and adequate religion as 
never before. His only reference to his de- 
tractor was in a bon mot which would not 
have discredited the humorist himself. After 
the address Professor Grosvenor read strong 
resolutions of indorsement, which the asso- 
ciation passed. 


THE ENLISTMENT OF MEN 


Dr. W. T. McElveen sounded a ringing call 
for generous equipment for the ministry. 
Instead of financial aid for seminary students, 
however, he favored giving them opportunity 
to pay their way by service in down-town city 
churches. He believed in tireless and patient 
investigation of truth and in its fullest and 
freest expression. He protested-against sen- 
sationalism and kindergarten methods in the 
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pulpit, and would emphasize the opportunity 
which accompanies the care and cure of souls, 
the making and mending of men, To enlist 
the interest of laymen the great need is a 
strong, virile gospel which will appeal to their 
characteristics. Christ should be preached 
in his fullness, richness, beauty and power. 


A SON OF ANDOVER RETURNS 


Rev. Lawrence Phelps characterized The 
Preaching for the Times. After referring to 
the ideals of yesterday in humorous reminis- 
cent vein whieh appealed irresistibly to And- 
over men, he referred to some permanent 
essentials. Preaching is character, life, con- 
duct. It is the ability to think and act effect- 
ively with supreme courage. It is life 
touching life. And as life is touched by 
thought alone, it demands deep thought and 
exhaustive study. Other requisites of power 
are genuineness, gentleness and a patience 
that will endure all things till the work is 
completed. The preaching for the times must 
be magnetic, imbued with progressive spirit- 
uality, good breeding, refined taste and lit- 
erary fastidiousness, And “the angel over 
the right shoulder ”’ is ever a consciousness of 
the presence of Christ. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH 


Rey. O. S. Davis pointed out that in the 
church, which is composed of spirits, not or- 
ganisms, personal relations take precedence 
of organie relations. Often the organization 
is the man. Hence the most successful or- 
ganizer is not the one who inaugurates a new 
society, but he who inspires a person to lead- 
ership. Organization should be spontaneous, 
from within. The vital force is the essential 
thing. Hence the pastor will lead his church 
into vital relations with Christ, and thus wake 
the force that builds. It will then create in- 
stitutions which meet the needs of its life. 
Other essentials are true unity of purpose, di- 
versity, interdependence and simplicity. The 
speaker suggested a simple classification of 
societies according to the four functions of 
the church—worship, instruction, fellowship, 
work. 

THE CHURCH'S CARE OF THE YOUNG 


tev. Newton M. Hall, in a vigorous, meaty 
paper, presented the church’s new and splen- 
did conception of the significance of human 
life—the importance of utilizing character, of 
consecrating vital energy. ‘To secure Christ’s 
ideal the greatest individual perfection with 
the largest measure of service for others, re- 
quires continuous and progressive training 
from infaney to maturity. Wecount each child 
as God’s by divine birthright; and by mak- 
ing the light and life of the gospel illume and 
vivify daily experience, by interpreting the 
Bible in terms of character, by studying the 
child’s personal needs and possibilities, we 
aim to stamp the image of Jesus upon his 
plastic soul. We train him for definite serv- 
ice in the kingdom of God; to live in the 
world and make the ethics of the church 
those of the market place. In teaching let us 
use the divinely significant life of today as 
well as Bible history. 


THE PRAYER MEETING AS IT SHOULD BE 


Rev. G. F. Kengott pictured his ideal of The 
Modern Prayer Meeting. Its name is legion. 
There should be one on Sunday, preferably at 
the end of the day, when the people may voice 
the thoughts and resolves which the day’s 
worship has aroused and the pastor may 
gather these up and press home the most im- 
portant. Then there are meetings for the 
Endeavor Society in its various branches, for 
pastors’ classes, for mothers and others who 
cannot attend in the evening, for the aged and 
for children. The place should be the most 
attractive room in the church, clean, comfort- 


. able, homelike—if possible, artistic. The topic 


should have close relation to the present life 
and needsof thechurch. The leader—usually 
the pastor—should be fresh in mind and body, 
spiritually prepared by prayer and medita- 
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tion to give strength and cheer to the weary, 
harassed and perplexed. The people should 
be responsive, ready to express freely and 
simply their questionings, hopes, aspirations. 
Here is the best place to share one another’s 
joys, to bear one another’s burdens, in truest 
Christian sympathy, where the agape, or love 
feast, of the early church may be reproduced 
to sweeten and uplift the life of today. And 
truly, to the listener it seemed not only de- 
sirable but quite feasible to sustain at least 
one prayer meeting a week, even under mod- 
ern conditions. 


REVISION OF THE RULES 


At Amherst last year a special committee 
was appointed for this purpose, with Rev. P. 
S. Moxom chairman. The committee did its 
work thoroughly, but evidently many dele- 
gates were unprepared for certain omissions 
of statements concerning its doctrinal and de- 
nominational basis. There was also more or 
less discussion regarding the relation of the 
Home Missionary Society to the association 
under the new rules as reported. Hence it 
was voted that the present rules and those 
proposed be printed in parallel columns and 
sent to the conferences, to be returned to the 
secretary and included in the business for 
1902. But this disposition was not made un- 
til the association had considered each article 
in a session which did not adjourn until late 
Wednesday night, after making numerous 
changes. The article defining the doctrinal 
basis was omitted from the new rules, and 
that covering denominational basis was re- 
tained. 3 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


A brisk contest for the secretaryship of the 
association resulted, after several ballots, in 
the choice of Rev. E. C. Webster to be Dr. 
Hazen’s successor, at a salary of $750. Rev. 
T. F. Waters of Ipswich was a close competi- 
tor. Dr. W. V. W. Davis of Pittsfield received 
a unanimous election to the moderatorship, 
and the four men nominated for corporate 
membership in the American Board were 
George W. Cable, Rev. P. S. Moxom, Rev. E. M. 
Noyes, Frank Wood. 7 


ADDENDA 


The parliamentary discussions of the Gen- 
eral Association were enlivened by two re- 
cent members of the General Court of Mass- 
achusetts. One of them apparently forgot 
that he was not in the House of Representa- 
tives and addressed the moderator as “ Mr. 
Speaker.” The amusement which this oc- 
casioned was increased when the Whitinsville 
pastor arose and referred to the remarks of 
“the gentleman from Newburyport”! 

The older alumni of the seminary who at- 
tended the association noted with interest 
that in the recent renovation of Bartlet Chapel 
the weekly prayer meeting room was changed 
to the south end of the building, the part for- 
merly occupied for Sabbath service, and in 
which Woods, Porter and Stuart, Shedd, Park 
and Phelps, Spring and Beecher and other 
pulpit giants of the old days preached their 
long, strong sermons, 

Many other visitors besides the alumni 
went to the little cemetery in the rear of the 
seminary to stand beside the graves of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe and of Professors Park, 
Churchill and Pease. Alumni both of the 
seminary and of Phillips Academy went to 
Academy Hall to see the fine portrait of Pro- 
fessor Churchill, just placed there, a gift of 
pupils and friends. 

Active measures were initiated along lines 
of Congregational church extension in Massa- 
chusetts. As a result of the consideration 
given to the Home Missionary Society, a spe- 
cial committee was appointed, with Rev. 
W. L. Tenney chairman. Rev. J. R. Thurs- 
ton was made chairman of a committee to 
consider the relation of the society to the as- 
sociation. 

While the Seminary Church invited the as- 
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sociation, the Old South, the Free and the 
Ballardvale proffered help and _ hospitality. 
As usual, all guests felt that they had the 
very best hosts, and all hosts knew that they 
were entertaining the angels of the churches! 

The map of the town, on which each build- 
ing is represented by a number and named in 
a key, and the illustrated schedule of sugges- 
tions and instructions for visitors, indicate 
the generous and thoughtful care which they 
received at the hands of the committee. 

The Norwegian and South Carolina liquor 
systems came in for discussion through a reso- 
lution introduced by Dr. Moxom calling for 
the appointment of a committee to study their 
results and report in 1902. Judge W. T. 
Forbes was made chairman. 

These delegates were elected to the National 
Council: Rev. A. E. Dunning, Prof. G. F. 
Moore, Rev. C. M. Southgate, Rev. D. S. Clark, 
Rey. E. A. Reed, Rev. F. J. Marsh, H. M. 
Moore, William Shaw, W. T. Forbes, W. M. 
Crane, C. A. Denney. 

All were pleased to welcome Rev. A. M. 
MacDonald of Jacksonville, who told the 
story of the calamity which has befallen his 
church through the recent conflagration, and 
to contribute toward its rebuilding to the 
amount of $141. 

The publication committee announced a 
probable saving of at least $200 on next year’s 
minutes. 

The Church of the Pilgrimage in Plymouth 
is to be host in 1902. 





Deacon William Lincoln 


For forty-three years William Lincoln had 
been the senior deacon of Harvard Church, 
Brookline. At the ripe age of ninety-three 





years he has fallen asleep. His father, fora 
long series of years, was pastor of the church 
in Falmouth. Mr. Lincoln prepared for col- 
lege, but turned aside to commercial life. He 
was one of the sunniest and happiest of Chris- 
tian men. His faith never wavered, his char- 
acter never lost its charm. He was full of 
stimulus and encouragement to young Chris- 
tians. His helpfulness to pastor and church 
was untiring. Of an optimistic nature, noth- 
ing discouraged him. 

His latter years were beautiful for their in- 
ward joy and hopefulness. He grew old 
gracefully. His life had in it nothing to re- 
gret. He testified that his years from seventy 
to eighty were the richest and happiest he 
ever experienced. He had a passionate love 
for flowers and saw beauty ,everywhere. His 
love for his friends was such that he had no 
eye for their faults. He gave and won love as 
few men ever have done. The last words he 
heard (and repeated) from his pastor’s lips, 
were the last words of his life, ““He hath 
said, I will never leave thee nor forsake thee.”’ 

R. T. 
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The Founder of the Y. M. C. A. in His Eightieth Year 


Special [Message from Sir George Williams to the Convention 


According to John Wanamaker, there 
is not any other man in the world today 
who has touched so many men for good 
as Sir George Williams. The apostle 
Paul gave an admirable character sketch 
of the founder of the Y. M. C. A. long 
before he was born, and whatever is said 
about him can only be an amplification 
of that deft pen-portrait—“‘ Not slothful 
in business; fervent in spirit; serving 
the Lord.” That is exactly what George 





Str George Williams at thirty 


Williams was as a youth, and what the 
octogenarian knight is today. He an- 
swers to, the best type of model appren- 
tice. BorninaSomersetshire farmhouse, 
he had little schooling, and at fourteen 
was articled to a draper at Bridgwater. 
Soon afterwards he was converted, and 
he says, ‘‘I cannot describe to you the 
joy and peace which flowed into my soul 
when first I saw that the Lord Jesus had 
died for my sins, and that they were all 
forgiven.” That strong, simple religious 
note has dominated the whole of his sub- 
sequent life. His religion is with him 
just as much in his business as in his 
home; it is to him no more incongruous 
to have a word of prayer in his city office 
than in his bedroom. 

When George Williams was converted, 
some kind friends carried an alarming 
report to his parents away in the country 
farmhouse. ‘Your son has gone mad,” 
they said; ‘“‘he will be no good for busi- 
ness now; you will have to keep him all 
his life.”’” Clearly there was a method in 
the boy’s madness, for he continued “‘dili- 
gent in business,” and at the age of 
twenty he came to London to be an 
assistant in the drapery business of Mr. 
George Hitchcock, 72 St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. He found himself among about a 
hundred clerks, mostly irreligious and 
profligate, and the lunacy of the young 
man from the country took the strange 
form of endeavoring to induce them to 
live straight and sober lives. So success- 
ful was he that in time the whole atmos- 
phere of No. 72 was changed, and the 
principal of the house himself was won 
for Christ. For two or three years the 
young spiritual enthusiast held meetings 
for prayer and Bible study in his bed- 
room, until at length, June 6, 1844, wit- 
nessed the formation in a room of No. 72, 
which remains pretty much the same to 
this day, the first Y. M. C. Association. 


By ALBERT DAWSON, OUR ENGLISH EDITOR 


At the age of thirty-two Mr. Williams 
married his master’s daughter and was 
made a junior partner in Mr. Hitchcock’s 
business. Ten years later, on the death 
of his father-in-law, he became the head 
of the house known today all over the 
world as Hitchcock, Williams & Co. 
Under the direction of Sir George the 
business steadily prospered. Between 
six and seven hundred—“ hands,” some 
people would say, “souls,” Sir George 
prefers—are employed on the premises 
situate between the cathedral yard and 
Paternoster Row; about the same num- 
ber work in factories in the neighbor- 
hood, and many agents travel. 

In Sir George’s little private room on 
the ground floor of his warehouse many 
solemn interviews have taken place, 





“Tell them that I rejoice in the progress 
and prosperity of the American Y. M.C. A.’s 
The reports I receive of their enterprise and 
success kindle my old heart. Let our watch- 
word, alike in America and in Britain, be | 
‘Thanks be unto God which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ My 
wish for the Associations of America is that 
they may continue to realize the highest 
trismphs, Never was the opportunity of 
the Y. M. C. A. so great as it istoday. We 
have done well in the nineteenth century ; let 
us resolve to do better in the twentieth. I 
pray that God’s blessing may rest upon the 
convention, that it may experience the highest 
success and give a great impetus to the work 
in which we are engaged. Give my love to 
the brethren, and assure them of my sym- 
pathy and prayers.” 











many prayers have been offered in the 
presence and on the behalf of assistants, 
and many a young man’s whole life influ- 
enced. Sir George is one of the most 
affable and accessible of men, and not 
only his own assistants, but many who 
would like to become such, young fellows 
who have made false steps and are re- 
pentant, people in distress and difficulty 
of all sorts, representatives of more or 
less impecunious societies, in short, every 
variety of embodied need seek his pres- 
ence, and, if deserving, frequently ob- 
tain the particular kind of help they 
require. 

Although now in his eightieth year— 
he will complete it, if spared, on Octcber 
11—Sir George may still be found daily 
at his desk in his little sanctum. When 
the weather is fine he walks from his 
home in Russell Square to his place of 
business, distant about one mile. Here 
he deals with whatever matters demand 
his personal attention. In recent years 
his sons have lifted much of the respon- 
sibility from his shoulders. “They do it 
much better than I did,’ he says in his 
simple, modest way. ‘I had it to myself 
for thirty-three years.” Sir George usu- 
ally lunches in the comfortable, old-fash- 
ioned, wainscotted room which saw the 


birth of the Y. M. C. A., and in the afte. 
noon he drives home. 

In 1894, the jubilee year of British 
Y. M. C. A.’s, the founder received 4 
knighthood—an honor rarely bestowej 
on a purely religious worker—and he was 
also presented with the freedom of the 
city of London. His sons and his friends 
were naturally gratified at these marks 
of royal and civic favor, but the recipient 
and his good lady, whilst fully appreciat. 
ing the kindness which prompted it, were 
not eager for worldly titles or distinc. 
tions; in fact, it was with some reluct. 
ance that she who was once Miss Hitch. 
cock assumed the title of Lady Williams, 
Her tastes are as simple and quiet as 
those of her husband, and throughout 
their forty-eight years of married life 
they have been of absolutely one mind 
and heart in their domestic and public re. 
lations. Both are strict total abstainers, 
and smoking is unknown in their home, 
Despite a rather distressing cough, Sir 
George enjoys remarkably good health 
for a man of his years. He frequently 
makes long journeys to attend Y. M. C. A. 
functions, and this year in May the fifty. 
seventh anniversary of the London Y. M. 
C. A. found him, as usual, in the presi. 
dential chair in Exeter Hall. His evan. 
gelistic zeal is as keen as ever; not long 
since, in the course of a sea voyage, he 
made a point of asking every person on 
board about his spiritual welfare. 

When I asked Sir George Williams 
what was his uppermost thought on look. 
ing back on his long life, he said, with 
moistened eye, “‘ Gratitude—thankfulness 
to God for his goodness in having used 
me, the least of his servants, in the pro- 
motion of his kingdom amongst young 
men.” 

Although the Y. M. C. A. has the first 
claim on his philanthropy, Sir George 
does not limit his interest and benefac- 
tions to it. He holds an official position 
in connection with. numerous societies 
and is a generous supporter of many of 
them. Once he was so much impressed 
by the taunt of a skeptical young man, 
‘All religion does for me is to give me a 
farthing tract,” that by way of reply he 
opened seaside’ holiday homes for young 
men and provided numerous facilities for 
healthy enjoyment. A pleasing feature 
of Sir George Williams’s personality is 
his cheery optimism. To the inquiry, 
How do the young fellows of today con- 
pare with those of your time? Sir George 
replied, ‘‘They are very much better. 
As a class they have greatly improved. 
They are less depraved, less given to the 
grosser vices, and many of them are now 
total abstainers.”’ 

Sir George takes keen interest in the 
jubilee celebration in Boston. He would 
much like to have attended the conven- 
tion, but, that being impracticable, he 
says he will be there in spirit, and is 
sending his son, Howard Williams, to 
represent him in the flesh. He readily 
responded to my request for a message 
for the convention, which is printed here- 
with. 
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The Significant Note in the Christianity of Today’ 


By Rev. Albert J. Lyman, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Say not thou, What is the cause that the 
former days were better than these? for thou 
dost not inquire wisely concerning this.”— 
Eccl. 7: 10. 

The later and more careful transla- 
tions make no change from this familiar 
rendering. 

I read this wise old verdict of inspired 
insight tonight, not for the purpose of 
textual analysis, but rather as furnishing 
a motto for the single inquiry to which I 
shall beg to invite your attention. 

I wish to raise simply and solely this 
one question: What is the significant 
note in the Christianity of today ? 

Let me, in courteous justice to the 
brethren who will speak later upon the 
special aspects of this hour, omit both 
exordium and peroration—little loss to a 
modern congregation—indulge in no elab- 
oration, shun side tracks, make no ap- 
peal, but as swiftly and compactly as I 
may indicate the path of thought which 
seems to me straightest toward some an- 
swer to this question. 

Any attempt, however brief and rude, 
to answer such a question must concern 
itself at first, of course, with the method 
of approach. And it goes without saying 
that this method of approach must be 
scientific, that is to say, inductive. A 
certain fair statement of facts, and per- 
spective of facts in the modern Christian 
world, must be sought. Then it must be 
asked what these facts, when taken to- 
gether, mean. 

But the significant note in modern 
Christian life will not be indicated by 
the merely surface aspects of religious 
movements; for these surface aspects 
defy all description, all analysis, so con- 
fused and contradictory are they, so mul- 
tiform and bewildering. Indeed, taken 
by themselves, they are misleading, for 
the striking fact about our age is the 
contrast between its confused and tran- 
sitive surface phenomena and a certain 
sane steadiness underneath. On the sur- 
face everything appears to’ have slipped 
its mooring and to be afloat. A tremen- 
dous high tide has set in and everything is 
crashing against everything else. Novel- 
ties come sailing by from every quarter 
of the compass. ‘Up to date” is the 
cry. Day before ,yesterday is a “‘ back 
number.” Things are flying so fast and 
changing so fast that even a flash-light 
picture is next to impossible. ‘New de- 
partures”’ are advertised—always adver- 
tised—every day, and the whole age is as 
if on the wharf to see them go. Pana- 
ceas abound. The future is discounted. 
Every morning somebody is reaching 
for the old clock hands in order to 
force them prem&turely forward. Cults, 
fads tlourish—philosophical, theosophical, 
pseudo-sophical, for aught I know—all of 
them ego-centric. Beneath this half 
whimsical, transitional surface, however, 
is a vast deal of sane thinking and reso- 
lute acting. Our time is really neither 
incoherent nor indecisive. 

The special religious field presents also 
*A sermon preached on the occasion of the in- 
stallation of Rev. 8. Parkes Cadman, D. D., as pas- 
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a similar double aspect of surface empiri- 


cism, with a deeper undertone of steadi-. 


ness and sincerity. 

Leaving the merely surface scenery, 
therefore, let us go on at once to notice 
four larger facts or classes of facts which 
more deeply distinguish our time in the 
realm of Christian faith. Not one of 
these is the distinctive note of modern 
Christianity, but taken together they 
seem to indicate where that note is to be 
found. 

I find two of these generic facts in the 
objective field of practical religious move- 
ments, and two in the subjective, intellec- 
tual field of religious thought. 

The first of the two outward phenom- 
ena is sociological; the second, philan- 
thropic. The former is the immense ex- 
pansion in our time of those forms of or- 
ganized Christian effort, just outside the 
church yet affiliated with it, which we 
know as Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, Christian Endeavor Societies, cir- 
cles of King’s Daughters, church clubs 
for men, etc. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL REALM 


The radical impulse and genius here is 
sociological, to use our clumsy new word. 
The social principle is a principle so 
powerful, varied and fluent as not to be 
confined to technical church channels. 
The Christian social impulse overflows 
the traditional technique of the church 
and creates for itself these outlying cor- 
porate forms, which have had in our time 
enormous emphasis and which, in spite 
of certain crudenesses, are doing enor- 
mous good. 


THE PHILANTHROPIC IDEAL 


The second conspicuous, external fea- 
ture of modern Christian life is philan- 
thropic. It is the creation of philan- 
thropic associations also just outside the 
church and yet in sympathy with the 
churches and supported by them. Such, 
for example, are many, perhaps most, of 
the ‘‘college settlements’ or of the 
“church settlements,’’ so-called, in our 
cities, as well as the hospitals, asylums, 
homes of refuge for the destitute, which 
have multiplied to an astonishing degree. 
More than 100 “‘ settlements ”’ are in flour- 
ishing operation in American cities at 
the present moment. In London, where 
this work of subsidiary Christian institu- 
tionalism has been carried out even more 
thoroughly than with us, I have had a lit- 
tle opportunity to notice the practical 
working of these institutions. Too much 
cannot be said in praise of the work they 
do, or of the spirit that animates them. 
Here, also, the social trend of modern 
thought is recognized, while a distinct 
philanthropic note is also struck, and the 
spirit of what might be called altruistic 
science is invoked at the same time. 
These, then, are perhaps the two most 
prominent signs and features of the time 
in the objective, religious world—one so- 
ciological, and the other philanthropic. 

On the other hand, in the less concrete 
but more distinctly intellectual field, two 
great classes of facts are also to be noted. 


THE NEW CRITICISM 


They are the new criticism and the new 

conservatism. The first of the two is the 
new critical movement—the application 
of scientific criticism to the field of Bib- 
lical interpretation and theological be- 
lief. 
It is impossible to picture too vividly 
the extraordinary rapidity and splendor 
of the rise and development of the new 
critical philosophy. One idea pervades it 
throughout—that of evolution. Have we 
realized that within less than half the 
term of life of the older persons in this 
congregation one great new intellectual 
conception has not only risen into the in- 
tellectual sky, but become throned in 
modern thought? It was first the intui- 
tion, then the verified discovery, of two 
or three master minds. It was received 
at first with incredulity, then with amaze- 
ment, then with antagonism, then with 
guarded and partial acceptance, then with 
enthusiastic acclaim, so that now, reg- 
nant over all the field of human thought 
and inquiry, commanding the assent of 
nearly the entire body of modern think- 
ers, is what we know as the doctrine 
of evolution, the philosophy of the 
law of evolutionary growth. This phi- 
losophy is not, however, so truly com- 
plete as it is completely true. With this 
has arisen a new and subtle method of 
criticism, which, not content with revis- 
ing the logic of the past, examines and re- 
constructs the premises on which that 
logic rested. 

The influence of this method when ad- 
mitted to the religious field, appears at 
first to be nothing less than revolution- 
ary, if not destructive. No doctrine is 
too old or too vital or too sacred to come 
beneath its relentless dissection. We no 
longer quote with approval that saying of 
Charles Lamb, “It is good to love the un- 
known.” On the contrary, we cry, Let 
us know first, and then we’ll see about 
the love. 

No fragment of traditionary history, 
no tenet of pious faith, is relieved from 
the scrutiny of this critical new comer. 
The entire field of the sacred writings 
has been resurveyed beneath these blaz- 
ing torches, and the result is a recon- 
struction of the doctrine of inspiration 
to meet the demands of demonstrated 
facts concerning the way in which these 
documents came to be what they are. 

The residuum after this process is not 
a new Bible, but it is a new intellectual 
receptacle for the Bible. The authority 
of the Scriptures has been shifted from 
an external and literal to an inner and 
vital field. 


THE NEW CONSERVATISM 


This is the new criticism. But now, 
strangely enough, the second of the two 
intellectual features to which I have ad- 
verted has also been developed, viz.: the 
new conservatism, scientific conserva- 
tism. Itis the precise antithesis of this 
daring, critical tendency, and yet curi- 
ously it springs logically out of the same 
evolutionary philosophy. It is as though 
a great tree trunk had parted into two 
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main branches, spreading in opposite di- 
rections. This second branch has pushed 
out later than its critical brother, but is 
now unmistakably evident. 

For we must observe in a moment that 
if the principles of evolution be true, 
then the past cannot be discredited, be- 
cause the past at any epoch was itself 
both the product of what had gone be- 
fore it and the mother of all that has 
come after it, and, therefore, strictly 
speaking, nothing has a right to exist in 
the Christianity of the twentieth century 
that has not been naturally developed out 
of the Christianity of the first century, 


THE DEEPER LOGIC OF EVOLUTION 


I admit, of course, that this logic is ab- 
surdly incomplete, does not cover all the 
facts, but neither does evolution cover 
all the facts. Evolution is only a scien- 
tific statement of a part of the truth. 
God and the mystery of human free will 
still lie very considerably outside such a 
statement. But the point now is that 
this conservative logic is the deeper logic 
of evolution. An evolutionist, there- 
fore, cannot flout the past. In a way he 
is bound by it, riveted to it; he must 
study it and reverence it. Thus Jerusa- 
lem and Nicea regain their crown, and 
that great cluster of evangelical truths, 
the tri-unity of God, the incarnation of 
Christ, the atonement of Calvary and re- 
generation by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, which make up the glowing Orion 
of Christian theology, again shines forth 
resplendent and immortal. 

The creeds and chorals of primitive 
Christendom are to the strict and logical 
evolutionist neither fallacies nor falsi- 
ties, but contain essential truths. He 
must, in the first place, account for them, 
and, in the second place, he must give 
them a certain authority as standing in 
the chain of intellectual development 
which has, indeed, since advanced to a 
more delicate and large unfolding, but an 
unfolding of those very germs. In other 
words, evolution insists upon the eter- 
nal integrity and validity of a certain es. 
sence beneath all forms, a certain sub- 
stance in old faiths, immortally true. 
And we have as a result the new conserv- 
atism, as it may be rudely styled, though 
the word is not broad enough. Accord- 
ingly the finest modern minds are draw- 
ing in the rein, restraining the mere dash 
of the critical team, in obedience to this 
other half of the same evolutionary phi- 
losophy. 

And thus the extraordinary thing is 
that, as the old scaffolding and frame- 
work of faith tumbles down, faith itself 
does not seem to tumble at all, dissolve 
at all or die at all out of the consciousness 
of Christendom. The proof of this is in 
the continued ascendency of the more 
vital doctrines, and especially of the fig- 
ure of Jesus Christ in the minds of men, 
the startling sense of that vivid fore- 
ground truth of the “living Christ” in 
our life, and parallel with that the in- 
creasing breadth of a passion of service 
to humanity in his name. And with this 
also agrees that vital philosophy of the 
incarnation, which is now so taking hold 
of men—a continued Christ, immanent 
and regnant and ever reincarnate in the 
church called by his name. 

In a rude way of stating the case, there- 
fore, may we not select these four adjec- 
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tives, sociological, philanthropic, critical, 
conservative, as entitling four great cur- 
rent masses or fields of modern facts, 
significant of the present aspect of Chris- 
tianity? And ‘taken together what a 
newness they indicate! 

“Behold, I make all things new,” is the 
sublime quotation with which Professor 
Paine of Bangor closes his masterful 
monograph upon the Evolution of Trini- 
tarianism. These four new currents of 
thought and action—the new sociology, 
the new philanthropy, the new criticism, 
the new conservatism—cover almost the 
entire field of modern Christian life. They 
issue in sentiments vigorous, enthusiastic, 
active, not hung in the air like the specu- 
lations of some earlier periods, but ap- 
pearing in practical forms and in swift 
detonating movements. No Christian 
man can be awake and not feelthem. No 
Christian society can be successful which 
does not incorporate them. 

And yet no one of them alone nor all of 
them together are entitled to be called 
par excellence the significant note in the 
Christianity of today. If I mistake not, 
they lead up to and suggest that signifi- 
cant note; but the note itself is something 
subtler and deeper and more pervasive. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN SELF-CONSCIOUS- 
NESS 


What note then exists common to all 
these departments, at once equally dis- 
tinct in the field of action and in the field 
of thought, in the liberal and progressive 
direction and in the reverential, conserva- 
tive direction? What substratum of the 
consciousness among Christian men and 
societies can we strike down to and appeal 
to in order to find a single co-ordinating 
principle vital enough and powerful 
enough to characterize and control all 
these tendencies? 

A word has just been used which figures 
itself to me as containing the heart of the 
answer. It is the word consciousness, or 
rather, presenting the idea a little more 
fully, the word se/f-consciousness. But 
here, my friends, one sharply arrests him- 
self with the regret that he cannot find 
another term less metaphysical than this 
by which to express the idea. One seems 
to invoke the very genius of metaphysical 
vagueness in employing such a phrase, 
yet I beg that you will not all of you turn 
away in disdain from the idea that the 
significant note in the Christianity of 
today is a new Christian self-conscious- 
ness. é 

We all know well enough what a new 
“‘self-consciousness,” or ‘‘self-realiza- 
tion,” a new “coming to one’s self,” 
means in the individual experience. May 
we not reason from that with tolerable 
clearness to asimilar and wider self-awak- 
ening, which, if I mistake not, is the sig- 
nificant note in modern Christianity? I 
think if we will trace the process in an 
individual mind when a man passes, we 
will say, from adolescence into maturity, 
passes through any transition which in- 
volves for him in a hundred directions a 
deeper and broader life, we shall discover 
that the heart of the transition is in the 
rising emergence of a new sense of. him- 
self, what he is, where he stands, what he 
means. A new bank of keys is opened in 
the subjective sense. A new range of im- 
pressions, perceptions, convictions, sud- 
denly is disclosed in the conscious self- 
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hood as to what one stands for, can do, 
can be. Now I take it that Christianity 
in our day is “coming to itself” in a simj. 
lar and fresh sense—is waking up to itself 
in a startlingly new, large, vital way. 

Let us think of the matter for a mo. 
ment. When an individual comes in this 
way to himself there are certain ques. 
tions which he inevitably asks, and they 
are always questions which relate to the 
premises of his previous convictions, 
Just such questions characterize the pres. 
ent hour. All the previous mental fabric 
of the man had been reared on certain 
tacit foundations, and points were de 
cided, sentiments were admitted, action 
was prosecuted, all with reference to 
these tacit bases, which themselves were 
never challenged. 

Now the trait of the new self-con. 
sciousness in the man is that instantly 
these former bases themselves become 
matters for revision. Mark the transi- 
tion from the Cheltenham letters to the 
Brighton letters of F. W. Robertson. 

With a sudden, startled thrill the man 
perceives that what had been taken for 
final is by no means final; that his as. 
sumptions are simply floating rafts upon 
the infinite deep, not the foundation 
thereof. A sense of mingled solicitude 
and exultation takes possession of the 
mind. Infinite possibilities of new free. 
dom, infinite possibilities of new peril, 
seem to throng in at onee tipon the roused 
new consciousness. 

The result of all this is a peculiar mood, 
generically distinct from any mood that 
has preceded. And this, if I mistake not, 
is the mood of the Christian life of our 
time—roused, noble, agitated, half trem- 
ulous, but rocking with magnificent new 
impulses of energy. It is, to employ the 
Scripture phrase which is so beautifully 
accurate, ‘‘fear and great joy” mingled 
together. It is really as though Christ 
had in some transcendent, spiritual sense 
just burst from the tomb a second time. 
And the result is that the hundred mat- 
ters which had before seemed obstinate, 
intractable, insolvable are at once be- 
coming more manageable and possibly 
solvable in the light of this but half-ap- 
prehended yet finer readjustment of the 
bases which before have been so fixed 
and unchallenged. 

Is it not something like this which on 
the largest possible scale we are witness- 
ing in Christendom today? Christianity 
itself, inherent in the minds of a thou- 
sand men, is roused in precisely this fash- 
ion to a new consciousness of itself, of 
what it means, of what it may mean, of 
what it may do, of the tentative and pro- 
visional character of much which it had 
accepted as absolute and final. And this 
temper we find to underlie each one of 
the four fields of facts which have been 
already outlined. 

Here, again, however, we are in dan- 
ger of losing ourselves in the haze and of 
becoming the sport of easy generaliza- 
tion. Let us, therefore, hammer our- 
selves in and down tonight to a simple 
enunciation of two striking features of 
human experience, always evident whep 
an individual comes to a new, nobler 
sense of himself—two vital features which, 
if they can be shown to exist today in the 
common feeling and life of modern Chris- 
tianity, will go far to justify our concep- 
tion of its significant note. 
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\ DEEPENING SENSE OF MENTAL PAIN 


The first of these is a deepening sense 
of mental pain, together with a deepen- 
ing mastery of the mind over pain. 
“Suffering,” says the Tuscan-Swiss histo- 
rian, Sismondi—and the remark touches 
the nerve—‘‘is the surest means of mak- 
ing us truthful to ourselves,” 

New and nobler self-consciousness in 
the individual shows among its essential 
and inseparable features always a new 
accent upon pain. This is true in the 
physical life. The transition from the 
savage to the civilized man is almost ex- 
actly measured by the increased sensibil- 
ity of the nervous system to pain. 

The same thing is true in the intellec- 
tual life. Read, for example, the litera- 
ture of the Elizabethan era and compare 
with that the literature of the later half 
of the Victorian era, and you will be 
struck by nothing so much as by the part 
played in recent literature by the more 
subtle analysis of mental pain. The 
analysis corresponds with the fact. It is 
because people are feeling more acutely, 
are suffering more intimately, that the 
picture and analysis of this suffering has 
become more insistent, delicate and vivid. 

The supreme illustration of this truth 
is in historic Christianity. The new 
Christian consciousness was and is 
always a new sense about pain. It was 
so at the beginning. The first appear- 
ance of Christianity on the Syrian hills 
was accompanied by a new apprehension 
of the meaning of sorrow. A new “‘ wor- 
ship of sorrow,” as Goethe has profoundly 
said, was inaugurated in the world. Pain 
was housed in the soul, not as an alien 
and enemy, but as child, friend and divine 
angel. Sorrow received a new interpre- 
tation, was accredited to a new mission, 
entered into a new wealth of conscious 
mental relation among the Christian dis- 
ciples. 

For contrast, if you please, read the 
literature of Mohammedanism, the Koran 
and kindred books, and you will see how 
meager and barren in it is the place occu- 
pied by what we call sorrow. Take, for 
example, the Sura 60, which is said to 
have been termed by Mohammed himself 
the “heart of the Koran.” Like many 
other of the Sura’s it is inscribed to 
Allah, as “the compassionate, the mer- 
ciful,” and here is its notion of compas- 
sion: “On their necks (of heedless ones) 
have we placed chains which reach the 
chin so that their heads are forced up; 
and we have put a veil on them which is 
like a shroud so that their eyes cannot 
see,” 

During my own brief travels in the Ori- 
ent I was struck by nothing so much as 
by the apparent atrophy of the sense of 
real compassion and of the meaning of 
pain in the Moslem world. Sorrow is 
simply a hard-edged enemy to be escaped 
from. 

In the Christian consciousness, on the 
other hand, sorrow is a great, strange 
plant or tree of God, with its roots in the 
depths and the tips of its branches in 
the high heavens, broad-branched, many- 
leaved, with ten thousand strangely flick- 
ering and crossing shadows, in whose se- 
cret hidings and foldings a hundred crea- 
tures with bright eye, shy habit and flut- 
tering wing make their nests—a tree full 
somber, but intershot with sunlight, mys- 
tic and mighty, the norm of experience, 
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the temple of education and redemption, 
the Shekinah of the divine. 

Sorrow bears no such relation as this to 
the rigid and barren edifice of Moslem 
theology, because it bears no such rela- 
tion as this to the bright, hard outlines of 
Moslem experience. We wonder at the 
absence of what we call sensibility under 
the crescent. As well expect tears to 
form on the scimiter’s edge. The con- 
sciousness is not there to produce the 
sentiment. The sense of self and of 
truth ends in a hard, glittering knife-line, 
not in Rembrandt’s palpitating but pro- 
phetic blending of penumbra and corona. 

Now I believe it is susceptible of dem- 
onstration that every great advance since 
the beginning in the development of 
Christianity and of the Christian life has 
been attended with some new deepening 
of this consciousness of sorrow and of the 
meaning of sorrow in life. Take only 
one epoch, that of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth century Reformation. Read 
the history of the Huguenots in France, 
and contrast it with the tone of the 
French literature of the same epoch. So 
of other lands. Scotland has been reli- 
giously strong because she has been sad. 
New England was eloquent because of 
the pathos beneath her stern manners, 

Protestantism contrasts with medieval 
Romanism as music heard in the forest 
contrasts with the jangling of cymbals on 
adusty road. Christianity awoke sobbing 
in the sixteenth century; but she woke, 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century she has awakened sobbing again. 
The ache of intellectual misgiving has 
entered into the soul. It is not true to 
say that ‘“‘she has no language but a cry,” 
because crying is not the whole nor the 
main portion of her utterance, but the 
new sound of weeping is a part of it, and 
it is always a part of a new and nobler 
consciousness in the individual or in the 
Christian world. 


THE NEW MASTERY OVER PAIN 


But not less remarkable than this new 
deepening of the sense of mental pain is 
the coincident deepening of mental mas- 
tery over this very pain. Never before 
was a Christian sentiment so ‘‘ leading its 
captivity captive,” and therefore bringing 
gifts unto men. We observe this in indi- 
viduals, in societies, in the entire world 
of the higher modern Christian thought. 
Christian men are burning their own 
smoke. They are ethically chivalrous in 
spite of intellectual incertitude, which is 
about the grandest thing this side of God. 
The minor keys, never so immeasurably 
and delicately sorrowful as now, are be- 
ing not less steadily and victoriously 
modulated into the major keys. The sob 
closes with some strange, divine cadence 
of song. 

In the last generation perhaps the 
largest literary rendition of this note oc- 
curs upon the somewhat confused, but 
splendid, pages of both the Brownings. 
In the theological field it has recently 
been heard in Germany in the somewhat 
mystical but extraordinary movement 
known as Ritschlianism, with its intense 
sense of the human reality and pathos of 
the gospel tradition, and yet its sense 
that through that very pathos a won- 
drous redemptive power is born. 

When I was last at Oxford and in Edin- 
burgh, the summer before last, I met, in 
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the persons of some brilliant scholars, 
the same new, vital note, a new feeling 
of Christianity as a higher life and power, 
worked out through the Gethsemane of 
the intellectual life. This last summer 
at Geneva, and in the minds of earnest ~ 
and devoted men from several lands whom 
I chanced to fall in with at Oberammer- 
gau, I heard the same novel and thrilling 
strain. 

One of the most notable graduates of 
Oxford University in recent years, a 
“double first,” I believe, is now working 
with slender pay among the poor people 
in a district just outside of the city of 
Edinburgh, trying to incorporate into 
certain objective forms this fresh and 
passionately held ideal. 

The same thing is true all along the 
ranges of personal Christian experience 
in our time. It is a time of moral mas- 
tery over mental pain. This is not the 
place to summon professional testimony 
from the kindred department of the most 
noble medical profession, but I should 
not fear to subpeena the ablest and no- 
blest representatives of both the medical 
and clerical professions to stand here at 
this moment as witnesses to the proposi- 
tion that never before were individual 
men and women feeling mental distress 
so acutely, and yet never before bearing 
it so nobly and transforming it so victo- 
riously. And if you were to ask you 
would hear these men and women speak 
of a new sense of a “living Christ,” a 
“very present ’’ God,” as the keynote of 
this experience of mastery over pain. 
What Hamlet calls, 

. . . the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes. 

All these things, and a hundred more 
that Shakespeare’s age did not know— 
subtler turns of mental agony, blanker 
doubting, sharper regret, keener stabs of 
more intimate injustice—are not only 
steadily met, but are faced and faced 
down today with a strange summoning 
of the intellectual and spiritual reserves, 
a new sense of the vital and beautiful 
realities that lie behind the merely intel- 
lectual forms of faith, so that these sor- 
rows are borne up even on galled, bent 
shoulders, up and up, to terraces where 
the burden itself becomes buoyant and 
lifts instead of weighs down. This is 
what both the neurologist and the pastor 
are beholding with amazement and won- 
der in ten thousand individual lives in 
our rocking and prophetic age. 

You remember the electric line in Mrs. 
Browning’s Rhyme of the Duchess May: 
She stood up in bitter case, with a pale yet stately 
Like hye thunderstruck, which, though quiver- 

ing, seems to look 
Right against the thunder place. 
That line prophesied an era. But the 
modern Christian soul is more than stat- 
uesque under trouble. 

The womanhood that is consecrating 
the dawn of the twentieth century is turn- 
ing the very lightnings of fate into a 
steadily gleaming torch, borne onward in 
its own white, upraised, advancing hand. 

Now here, in this coincidence of deep- 
ened mental pain, with a new mastery 
over pain, is an infallible mark of a new 
self-consciousness. It is never absent 
from such self-consciousness, and is al- 
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ways decisive. It is a demonstration, as 
it appears to me, that modern Christian- 
ity is “‘ coming to itself”’ in a new and pro- 
foundly noble way. 


A HIGHER UNITY IN THINGS WHICH 
DIFFER 


Secondly. But another feature, possi- 
bly even more decisive, remains to be 
simply indicated in aclosing word. It is 
what I would term the disposition to find 
a higher unity in things that differ. 

Reverting again to the experience of 
the individual mind, we find this, I be- 
lieve, to be its constant and characteristic 
feature, when awakened to a new self- 
consciousness, namely, a sudden sense of 
expansion in the discovery that what had 
seemed hopelessly divided, essentially 
antagonistic, is susceptible after all of 
reconciliation in some higher and more 
subtle unity. 

Take the change from childhood to man- 
hood. How quickly, for example, as we 
go from childhood into the deeper con- 
sciousness of maturity, do we find our- 
selves easily driving the double team of 
work and play, study and recreation, as 
two partners, which to the boy’s mind are 
simply irreconcilable antagonists. 

In early life we sail with the wind, 
obeying only one conscious impulse. A 
little later we sail on the wind and into 
the wind, realizing a union of two con- 
trasted forces and conditions. The tyro 
simply kicks at criticism; a deeper self- 
consciousness welcomes criticism and 
utilizes it. On commen levels yonder 
soldier simply fights. Deepen the soldier 
into the knight and you introduce the 
chivalrous blending of valor and compas- 
sion into his stroke. Always in the deeper 
consciousness is the union of things that 
had differed. 

So, if I do not mistake, of the very 
deepest, freshest, widest Christian senti- 
ment of our time. Itis alive as never be- 
fore both to the importance and to the 
possibility of discovering a nexus, a union 
between realms that had been divided, 
as, for example, between the realm of 
nature and that of spirit, between the 
realms of freedom and of law, between 
the realms of science and of faith, be- 
tween the realms of the sensuous on the 
one hand and the spiritual on the other 
in the life of men; in a word, between the 
entire world of secular human history 
and the world of Christian aspiration and 
revelation. 


THE HUNGER OF OUR AGE 


This is the hunger of our time. I call 
it a hunger; it is more than that. It is 
an unprecedented, intense, incessant pas- 
sion to feel out after, to attain, to incar- 
nate this finer unity between divided 
realms. As never before this feeling 
now is urgent in a thousand minds. 
It is driving a thousand investigations; 
it is the genius presiding over a thou- 
sand intellectual struggles; it is the goal 
of the strain of Christendom today. It 
lies beneath the sublime unrest and 
equally sublime exultation of the finest 
Christian intuition. It pervades each one 
of the four fields of facts we noted at the 
outset. In some profoundly new and 
vital apprehension of Christ, all is as if 
seeking to be “‘made one.”” The church 


militant would in its oneness match with 
the church triumphant. 
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O great departed kings of the Brooklyn 
pulpit—Beecher, Storrs, Behrends ! 

“ One family ” we are dwelling “in Him” ; 

One church, above, beneath. 

The new impulse and intuition is not 
satistied merely to do right, as the moral- 
ists say, but to find a right which is also 
beautiful. Nor, on the other hand, is it 
satisfied to seek the beautiful, as the art- 
ists say, but to find a beauty which is 
also right. We are no longer willing to 
be secularists alone, to admit and approve 
the large, free, rich realm of natural 
thought, feeling, passion, and make the 
ethereal and holy ideals of spiritual de- 
votion and aspiration secondary. Nor, 
on the other hand, are we satisfied to be 
monks and nuns, however exalted in sen. 
timent, worshiping before the shrines of 
spiritual ecstasy and letting the free- 
brained, red-blooded world suffer eclipse 
in consequence. No, we insist and still 
again insist that somehow we may unite 
these two realms with detriment to 
neither, with justice to both. At cost of 
patience, at cost of pain, drawn almost to 
rending asunder by these extremes of 
tension, we yet will hold to both, still 
believing that in the mystery of a com- 
plete, full-toned, fully self-realized man- 
hood the union of both realms may be 
attained and embodied. 

This is the great note we are hearing 
everywhere in the realms both of action 
and of thought. Do we visit a church 
settlement in the slums? Do we mingle 
in a conclave of earnest spirits in univer- 
sity halls? In both arenas we hear the 
same living, thrilling tone, the attempt 
to blend that which heretofore has been 
forced asunder. 

I will have reason, cries the Chris- 
tian scholar, but I will also have faith. 
I will not be labeled. I will not be par- 
tisan. You shall not mark me rationalist 
on the one hand or mystic on the other. 
I will carry both torches, in even and 
equal hands—the torch of the clear, sci- 
entific intelligence and also the white fire 
of Christ’s passion to save. 

Now this disposition to find higher 
unity in things that had differed, as must 
be again emphasized, is the absolute 
mark of a new self-consciousness. It is 
as with the mountain climber when, af- 
ter battling against thorn-thicket and 
rocky crag, he reaches at last the summit 
or the ridge and suddenly sees over upon 
the other side; then he ‘“‘comes to him- 
self’ in a new way, he realizes where he 
stands, how the world really lies around 
him, and he also stands at the point 
where two opposing slopes meet and 
unite. The modern Christian soul has 
climbed hard and far; morass and jungle 
and the sharp teeth of the rocky ledges 
have been met and passed, and still the 
climber has followed a certain half-blind 
intuition as to a summit place whence 
he might see both sides at once. 

And now in this very present epoch he 
becomes more definitely aware of that 
higher level, of a certain new attitude 
and altitude of the entire roused inner 
spirit, intellect and the religious; sense 
combined, at a point up to which both 
the secular and the sacred slopes of life 
climb and meet, from which God’s north 
and nature’s south are equally visible, 
with one sky overarching and uniting 
them. 
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By these two profoundest marks, there. 
fore, we seem to diagnose and verify the 
new Christian self-consciousness: first, by 
the deepening sense of mental pain, to. 
gether with a nobler mastery over it; 
and, in the second place, by the hunger 
for and the realization of a higher unity 
in Christ among things that have been 
divided. And in this new and deepened 
sense of itself, its divine meaning and 
mission, we find the approximate answer 
to the question we have set before our. 
selves, the significant note in the Chris. 
tianity of today. 

I must not dally upon closing words, 
Better voices than mine are now to in- 
terpret the more special message of this 
hour. But, O brethren of the gospel 
ministry, O comrade and brother in- 
stalled here tonight, if these things are 
true, or even if something like them is 
approximately true, what manner of men 
ought we to be? Let us make life and 
the time hot and bright with living en- 
ergy. ‘‘Say not what is the cause that 
the former days were better than these.” 
They were not better. For we are in the 
midst of divine developments. The evo- 
lutionist and the Christian believer are 
brother optimists. 

If a really new self-consciousness is 
awakening in the Christian world, there 
is no telling what it may not mean in the 
years that are immediately before us. 
It means that the tragedy of the world is 
to be differently handled. It means that 
what we know as the power of indirect 
influence is to be immensely increased. 
It means that the Christian mind is to 
rise into new ranges of power. It means 
that a swifter return is to come to Chris- 
tian effort. It means that Christianity is 
to go forth with a new meaning to a new 
mastery. 

But all this is not to be followed out 
tonight. Our evening effort is an in- 
quiry, not a prophecy. In one sentence, 
therefore, we sum up the argument, 
which has been presented, of course, only 
in meager outline and at railroad speed. 

The significant note in the Christianity 
of today we find not in any one feature or 
in any one class of features alone, not in 
any one sentiment or one class of senti- 
ments alone, but in something that under- 
lies them all, is regnant in them all, and 
which we cannot at the moment better 
state to ourselves than as the awakening 
of the modern Christian spirit to a new 
consciousness of itself, of its antecedents 
and of its possibilities, of its duties and 
of its privileges—an awakening character- 
ized, as such awakenings always are, by 
a new sense of pain, but also by a new 
and nobler mastery over pain; and char- 
acterized also by that divine prophetic 
vision of the higher unity underlying 
all diversity, and to be realized through 
all antagonism, which is both the assur- 
ance of the present and the inspiring 
hope and guarantee for the future. 





He began to talk very gently about dif- 
ferent sorts of kindness, and that if | 
wished to be kind like a Christian I must 
be kind without hoping for any reward, 
whether gratitude or anything else. He 
told me that the best followers of Jesus 
in all times had tried hard to do every- 
thing, however small, for God’s sake, and 
to put themselves away.—Mrs. Ewing. 
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English Sights and Insights 


The Cathedrals, Universities, Scenic Charms and Historic Glories of the Land 


The writer of this article is a Connecticut 
minister, who has a lawfully-obtained repu- 
tation as an unusually keen and facetious ob- 
server of men and things. Readers of our 
monthly Connecticut broadsides have had 
frequent opportunities to test his qualities as 
a writer. In this article he ventures into a 
new field of description. Portions of the ma- 
terial here presented appear in a modest vol- 
ume, entitled A Leave of Absence—and Other 
Leaves, in which he relates the events and 
experiences of a recent extended trip abroad. 
For this book, originally printed for private 
circulation only, such a demand has arisen 
that he has now placed it, for wider circula- 
tion, in the hands of the Congregational Sun- 
day-School and Publishing Society. 


When an American comes within a 
certain radius of Greenwich, ‘he takes an 





A Houseboat on the Cam 


By JOHN CALVIN GODDARD 


observation—it is a linguistic one. He 
observes that nobody presumes upon 
such liberties with the English language 
as the English do, beginning with the 
word English itself, which they spell 
with an “E” and pronounce with an ‘‘I.” 
London is Lunnon, Cheltenham is Chelt- 
num, Magdalen is Maudlin, while if you 
ask a Londoner to spell ‘‘maroon,” he 
will inform you that it contains a ‘‘ hem 
and a hay and a hare, two hoes and a 
hen.” In common parlance they have 
dispensed with the adjectives good and 
bad—a fine play is a “blooming” play ; 
its opposite is a “‘ bloody” play. Extrav- 
agance and superlative are not confined 
to America. The visitor sees extensively 
advertised a certain “‘ millennium flour,” 


while in classic Oxford I noted the 
euphuism, ‘“‘ Even as the sun dazzles the 
eye, so do the merits of B——’s tires as- 
tound the imagination.” 

Another observation an American soon 
makes is that he is no longer in a repub- 
lic. He is where one class differs from 
another class in glory. Not that Eng- 
lishmen are generally restive under it. 
** All Englishmen love a lord,” is a prov- 
erb. No building can be properly dedi- 
cated, no banquet digested, unless “his 
lordship” is in the chief place. In just 
one spot, however, the yoke chafes. Dis- 
senters find it hard to be patronized, or 
to go softly before the Establishment. 
Robert Browning felt it to be his duty 
to acknowledge to Elizabeth Barrett 
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that he belonged to the Congregational- 
ists. 

But, on the whole, Dissent is stronger 
for the absence of state patronage. The 
day when rural England was said to be 
composed of hierarchy and squirearchy 
is passing. Dissent is steadily forging 
ahead in numbers and influence; the 
Nonconformist conscience is increasingly 
a factor in British politics; and many 
Churchmen stand ready to welcome the 
inevitable coming of Disestablishment, 
which will place the mother church on 
the same footing with their nobly inde- 
pendent offspring, the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of America. 

The most pleasing feature of the caste 
system in England is royalty. Liberals 
vie with Conservatives in voting gener- 
ous bounties to the seed-royal, and all 
classes show them devoted loyalty. They 
like to read about the royal family, and 
the Court Circular is religiously scanned 
every day. The present monarch is 
universally popular; Queen Alexandria 
creates enthusiasm. She is constantly 
‘opening ”’ fairs, bazars and other char- 
itable entertainments, which are made 
social successes by her presence and gen- 
erous patronage. A pleasant story is 
told of her attending a dairy exhibit in 
London, where she remarked to the man- 
ager, ‘“‘I have heard that the best butter 
comes from Denmark; is it true?” The 
gallant official hesitated a moment, then 
replied, “‘No, your Highness. Denmark 
sends us the best princesses, but the best 
butter comes from Devonshire.” This is 
perhaps a case where the Psalmist would 
say, ‘‘ Whatever was in his heart, his words 
were smoother than butter.” 

A notable feature of England is the 
cathedral, which, like the person of 
David, is ‘‘ goodly to look to,’ like the 
King’s daughter, is ‘all glorious within.” 
There is something inspiring about those 
forms of grace and beauty wrought out 
in the intractable stone, or in those in- 
teriors of carved wood and stained glass 
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The Cathedral Church, Winchester 
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which give the impression of seeing a 
rainbow through anoak. Salisbury meets 
the usual condition of an English cathe- 
dral in being situated in a small town. 
It is not one of the attractions of the 
place; it makes the place. Two facts 
stamp themselves upon the beholder at 
once. The first is the spire, not alone for 


its height, the tallest in England, but for 


its incomparable grace. It is the finger 
of the church pointing toward the home 
of the soul. The other fact is the Close, 
the green lawns and tree-girt walks about 
it. That Close is the ‘‘haven of reli- 
gious calm” in the midst of a workaday 
world. 

Whether the cathedral incites greatly 
to worship is not clear. I attended a 
service in Winchester one beautiful Fri- 
day morning. A vested choir of forty 
sang and counter-sang in antiphonal 
beauty. A brilliantly robed ecclesiast 
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Harvesting in England 


read the Psalms in a tone that is heard 
neither in heaven above nor in earth be- 
neath. He was escorted to his lectern 
and back again to his seat by an official 
armed with a holy mace, possibly to pre- 
vent people from mobbing him en route 
for speaking to us in that tone of voice. 
We had collects sung and collects intoned, 
accompanied by a magnificent organ, the 
whole inclosed behind carved screens, 
a marvel of music and beauty. Now how 
many did that majestic service draw in 
its train? The answer reminds one of 
the fisherman’s response to the question, 
‘* How many have you caught?” ‘Well, 
if I get the one I’m after and one more, I 
shall have two.” Besides the sexton, 
there were just two of us. 

One of the great schools of England is 
in the historic old town of Winchester in 
the extreme south. The school buildings 
are more venerable than at Harrow, 
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while the near-by cathedral adds a charm 

‘its own. The boys have stamped their 
t upon the premises. The lavatory is 
led Moab, the place for shoe blacking 
is Edom, in allusion to the Psalms— 
“Moab is my washpot: over Edom will I 
east my shoe.” The boy at Winchester 
may go into the cathedral and see tablet 
after tablet commemorative of men who 
wrote their names high in literature, in 
army, in Parliament. He realizes that 
the same men once kept the Bridge with 
Iloratius, as he is doing in the Latin 
form today, or kept the wicket in the 
field, as himself and companions on the 
same ground. The associations of such a 
school irresistibly enforce that Nelsonian 
maxim, ‘‘England expects every man to 
do his duty’; and that is worth more to 
the growing lad than the prizes of schol- 
arship or the treasures of boyish affec- 
tion. 

The most English thing in England is 
the university. All England annually di- 
vides upon the light blue of Cambridge 
and the dark blue of Oxford. There is a 
flavor about each that cannot be ana- 
lyzed, though one detects the separate in- 
gredients of antiquity, scholarship, liter- 
ature and history. You look at a room 
and say, There is where Gray learned 
how to use adjectives in a country grave- 
yard; at another and say, There is where 
Wesley smote the rock, and waters 
gushed forth, “waters to swim in,’”’ the 
millions of Methodism. To see all these 
places, set in the exquisite beauty of 
carved stone or mullioned windows, bor- 
dered with velvet swards, or laved by the 
Cam and Isis that go softly, is to add a 
new pleasure to deep feelings. Each uni- 
versity has its peculiar charm. Nothing 
can exceed “‘ the Backs” or lawns behind 
the colleges bordering the Cam, on the 
one hand; and, on the other, High Street, 
Oxford, is so fine as to be called ‘‘the 
most beautiful street in Europe.” 

The faces of Englishmen are calmer 
than ours. This is not due to easier cir- 
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cumstances, for ~tgg@egr™ 
life is more stren- os 
uous there, but is 
rightly attribut- 
able to their cli- 
mate. It issofter, 
milder. The sun 
does not smite 
them by day nor 
the moon by 
night. The wind 
is tempered to the 
shorn lamb and to 
the lamb’s owner. 
The garish light 
of day is not so 
garish, and ac- 
cordingly the 
squint,thewrinkle 
and the crow’s 
feet are lacking. 
Queen Alexandria at near threescore looks 
like Jean Ingelow’s ‘‘Seven times four.” 
This serenity may have something to do 
with the reputation of English reserve; 
but, in point of fact, said reserve, like the 
report of Mark Twain’s death, “‘is greatly 
exaggerated,” I saw that reserve broken 
in pieces like a potter’s vessel. When the 
relief of Mafeking was announced, Eng- 
land plunged into a delirium of joy. In 
Cambridge a monster bonfire was erected, 
built with architectural skill, higher than 
a house; while in London I saw that 
Saturday night the most uproarious kind 
of saturnalia. 

Englishmen are passionate lovers of 
their “right little, tight little island,” 
and with reason. The green lanes of old 
England are of the kind from which there 
is no turning. Linnzus fell upon his 
knees when he beheld the gorse in blos- 
som. There is even greater occasion for 
reverence when one beholds the haw- 
thorn in bloom; then the proverb of 
“homely as a hedge fence”’ is transfig- 
ured into a proverb of “Solomon in all 
his glory.” England is more of a Florida 
than America, and the national flower, 
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In Ambleside 


the rose, is a revelation.of splendor. It 
is a land of lovely homes, of great wealth 
laid out on a small area, ‘“‘a well groomed 
country,” Dr. Holmes called it. The fur- 
rows look as if they had been run by a 
theodolite, the roads are as clean of weeds 
as Beacon Street, the hedges are as well 
clipped as a Frenchman’s beard, while 
the ‘‘lion on yourold stone gates”’ looks as 
if he had been wiped daily with a chamois 
skin. Ruskin, alluding to America, de- 
clared that he could not live in a country 
devoid of castles. But there 
The splendor falls on castle walls, 
And snowy summits old in story. 

We must concede them this. America 
has nothing to compare with Warwick 
Castle, either for beauty or romantic 
charm. The very footman seems to have 
stepped out of an age when knighthood 
was in flower. He greatly appreciated 
my enjoyment of the Warwick spell, and, 
taking down a guard put up by the fam- 
ily, said: ‘‘What the eye does not see, 
the heart need not grieve at. Step over 
this bar and take a look at that view”— 
the which I paid for, for this is the land 
of the fox, the pheasant and the fee. 
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The visitor in England is reminded at 
‘every step of countless allusions to Eng- 
‘lish history and literature. There is the 
place where Tom Brown’s boat bumped 
little Oriel, and there is old Major Pen- 
‘dennis himself going down to Lord 
‘Steyne’s country seat. There in the 
center of the island is the field “where 
‘Old Ironsides gained the day of Naseby. 
The swan on still St. Mary’s Lake to this 
‘day floats double, the brook yet bickers 
-down the valley, the primrose by the 
river’s brim is nodding still. There are 
‘The Fens, where the Saxons made their 
last unsuccessful stand against their foes, 
and there is Lant Street in the Borough, 
where Mr. Bob Sawyer made his last un- 
-successful stand against Mrs. Raddle. 
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The foolish affectation of Anglomaniacs 
has created something of’ a reaction 
against the mother country and the ex- 
ample of certain Americans has added to 
it. But not to admire old England for 
her true glories is to sin against sense and 
sensibility. In view of all the natural 
loveliness and noble history of the little 
isle, I could easily paraphrase the saying 
of Lord Chatham, “If I were an English- 
man, as I am an American, I would never 
lay down my allegiance, never, never, 
never!” 

England and America have been drawn 
together in our day. ‘“Blest be the tie 
that binds!” It is not necessary for us to 
approve everything in their policy toward 
other races, any more than it is necessary 
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for them to approve our relations with 
the Indians. In both cases is need of for. 
bearance. But the great body of sturdy 
Saxon character remains in each case, 
amply sufficient for mutual respect and 
good will. We are separated by customs, 
by governments, by past wars, by the 
great water. But though the Atlantic 
does its best to saturate and weaken 
Anglo-Saxon ties, it is at length demon- 
strated beyond a peradventure that blood 
is thicker than water. An era of good 
feeling has arrived. Long may it last! 
It augurs well for the good of the race, 
for the commonwealth of both countries, 
and for that still larger Commonwealth, 
outspanning far the roll of British drums, 
the Kingdom of Christ. 





The 


Lesson 


The views of our earthly life which one 
‘meets in looking through a hymn-book 
are darkly colored indeed, silhouettes, 
‘shadowgraphs. Sin, sorrow, pain, peril, 
doubts, tears, discouragements, weari- 
ness, strife are mentioned there. Select 
-a score of hymns at random, and you will 
notice that most of the allusions to our 
earthly existence refer to its troubles. 

Each hymn may be true enough; but, 
-as a whole, they misrepresent our earthly 
life, because they do not reveal equally 
its sunny side. Pictures of Beverly 
taken in the winter may be true, but you 
would not have a just impression of our 
‘fair city unless you saw some that were 
‘taken in June. We have not hymns 
enough composed in June, and when the 
‘sun was shining. Very many seem as 
‘though they had been written in Novem- 
‘ber, and after dark. 

Imagine a student in a far-off age en- 
‘deavoring to determine our manner of 
life by the study of our hymns. He 
would conclude that life consisted almost 
‘entirely of sorrow, sin and distress, and 
that our main joy was deliverance from 
such experiences. He would have no ad- 
-equate conception of the joys and privi- 
leges that are our portion here. He would 
mot realize that God had showered upon 
us untold blessings. Everywhere he would 
find indorsement of the statement that 
“earth is a desert drear,” and that ‘this 
world is all a wilderness of woe.” In our 
hymns there is a painful lack of apprecia- 
tion of the countless blessings of this life. 

What is our greatest blessing, next to 
the divine life? The home. Yet you 
-can go through many a hymn-book from 
beginning to end without finding one 
word of thanksgiving for the home or 
prayer for God’s blessing upon it. Think 
of it! A thousand hymns, mentioning 
the heathen, our country, the church, 
‘God, angels, men, devils, saints, sinners, 
sailors, the sick, anything and everything 
almost, but not a word about the earthly 
home. Usually the word home is applied 
to heaven alone, seldom to this life. That 
‘fat-away student would infer either that 
we had no homes, or that we did not con- 
sider them fit subjects for prayer and 
jpraise. Perhaps the religious life of the 
tchome would not wane as it does if it had 
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Thoughtful Use of Hymns 


VIII. 


By Rev. Epwin HALLocK BYINGTON 


a place in public worship and were not 
ignored so persistently by our hymns. 

This is simply one illustration, of many 
possible, of the way in which our hym- 
nody overlooks the good things of this 
earthly life. It may be that the darker 
side alone is spread before us in order to 
bring into bolder and brighter relief de- 
liverance and heaven. It is not, how- 
ever, to be justified, even on that ground. 
For it not only misrepresents this life, 
but takes out of our singing the full 
spirit of gratitude. Notice how few 
hymns of thanksgiving, save for deliver- 
ance, we have. Some books have so few 
that they tuck them away under the title 
**miscellaneous.” 

We need a larger number of hymns 
with the spirit and sentiment of the one 
beginning, ‘‘ For the beauty of the earth,” 
and containing such lines as 


For the joy of human love, 
Brother, sister, parent, child ; 
Friends on earth and friends above, 
Pleasures pure and undefiled ; 
Lord of all, to thee we raise 
This our grateful psalm of praise. 
Our hymnody fully pictures: the sad side 
of life, directly and by inference, but 
gives an utterly inadequate picture of 
the bright side of life. We need a hun- 
dred new, strong, joyous hymns of appre- 
ciation of our Father’s bountiful gifts to 
his children on earth. 

In giving us glimpses of heaven, as in 
visions of God, the hymn writers easily 
surpass the painters. The latter’s pic- 
tures of heaven repel, either by their ma- 
terialism or their fancifulness; the for- 
mer’s attract and inspire. This group of 
hymns stands next to those on Christ’s 
birth in lyrical beauty, next to those on 
the stilling of the sea in dramatic. power, 
and next to those on the death of Christ 
in their hold on the human heart. They 
circle about Christ and are among the 
most Biblical of our hymns. It is rather 
remarkable that they are so free from 
the fantastic conceptions in which both 
prose and poetry have indulged in de- 
scribing heaven, some so earthly as to be 
wearisome and others so unearthly as to 
be repellent. The joy of heaven, its rest, 
its triumph, its purity, its splendor, are 
presented in an attractive and inspiring 
way, 


Views of Earth and Glimpses of Heaven 


Hymn-books err in omitting ‘‘ Beautifu 
Zion, built above,” and ‘‘ There is a happy 
land, far, far away,” even though they 
are not perfect hymns. Every child might 
well have its first glimpse of heaven 
through the second of these. Bonar's 
‘“*Upward, where the stars are burning” 
is a masterpiece not yet appreciated. 
Beside these are a number of superb 
hymns, some of which are in every hymn- 
book. A collection of hymns on heaven 
would make a choice volume, alike from 
the standpoint of poetry and of spiritual- 
sighted faith. 


Required work. Answer two of the fol- 
lowing. 1. What five hymns give to you the 
most attractive glimpses of heaven? 2. What 
impression do you receive of this earthly life 
from (a) * How firm a foundation”; (b) “ My 
country, ’tis of thee”? 3. Name two hymns 
that give you a dark picture of this life, and 
two that give you a bright picture. 

Optional work. No optional work is given 
for this lesson, but those of you who wish to 
continue the study by yourselves in the fu- 
ture can consider each doctrine of Christian- 
ity in its relation to our hymns. Those of 
you who wish to do some special original 
work, studying beneath the surface of the 
hymns, will find a splendid theme in The 
Doctrine of the Freedom of the Will as Em- 
bodied in Our Hymns. 

The members of the class are requested to 
send in all their work to me by June 30. Any 
one may join the class, even at this late hour, 
by doing the work of this and the preceding 
lessons. Certificates will be issued to those 
who have done the work, and the prizes to 
the five best awarded and announced as early 
in July as possible. 


Beverly, Mass. 





When the Sunday schools return to the Old 
Testament, as many of them will in July, in- 
teresting comments are sure to be heard from 
the modern child. A Sunday school teacher 
in a Boston suburb, telling an infant class 
the story of the healing of Naaman the leper, 
was emphasizing the terrible punishment 
which overtook Gehazi for his greed and de- 
ceit in securing the changes of raiment from 
the recovered Syrian. She made it very plain 
that the leprosy of Naaman fell upon Gehazi 
in retribution, and as a direct and super- 
natural judgment. ‘O, Miss Grace, do you 
think that’s true,” said a little six-year-old 
as she finished the story. ‘Certainly, dear, 
that is what the Bible says.” “0O, well, ! 
don’t believe it,” said the little skeptic, “ / 
think there was germs in the clothes!” 
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Rise and Growth of Young Men’s Christian Associations 


A Fifty Years’ Retrospect of a Great Modern Movement 


Within a fortnight onefof the}most remark- 
able religious conventions ever held will be in 
session in Boston. Pertinent to it is this re- 
view of what the association has stood for and 
accomplished. The author is the general sec- 
retary of the Brooklyn Y. M. C. A. and one of 
the most prominent and best informed of the 
men intimately associated with the movement. 


Like many another pilgrim to the 
Mecca of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations, I had the privilege, last sum- 
mer, of sitting with Sir George Williams 
in the room where, in 1844, the Associ- 
ation came into being in the great mercan- 
tile house of Hitchcock, Williams & Co., 
opposite St. Paul’s Cathedral, in London. 
It is not often that the founder of an 
organization is permitted to witness dur- 
ing his lifetime such large results from 
such small beginnings. Sir George will 
not be in attendance at the Jubilee Con- 
vention, to be held in Boston, June 11-16, 
much to the regret of his American 
confréres in this work, but his son, Howard 
Williams, will represent his father on this 
occasion. 

The first association on the North 
American continent was organized in 
Montreal, Dec. 9, 1851. The second was 
organized in Boston, Dec. 29, 1851. Itis 
a curious fact that these organizations 
were established each without the knowl- 
edge of the other, and on information re- 
ceived independently from London con- 
cerning the establishment of the associ- 
ation in that city. 

The names of William Chauncy Lang- 
don, Henry C. Potter (now Bishop Potter 
of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of 
New York), Cephas Brainerd and Robert 
R. McBurney are intimately associated 
with the early years of the history of the 
American associations. Mr. Langdon ef- 
fected the first confederation of the 
American associations, and contributed 
to the holding of the first conference of 
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the associations of all lands in Paris, in 
1855. Messrs. Potter, Brainerd and Mc- 
Burney stood for the adherence of the 
associations to the principle of ‘‘ work by 
young men for young men’’—a principle 
which was thoroughly established at the 
Albany convention, June 1-6, 1866. 

The Boston convention, therefore, 
marks not only the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the first American as- 
sociation, but also the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of the beginning of the real life 
of the American associations. Previous 
to that time the associations had engaged 
in miscellaneous forms of activity—ar- 
ranging for the delivery of sermons, 
maintaining mission schools, conducting 
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Room in which the first Y. M. C. A. was organized 


singing societies, giving alms to the des- 

titute, distributing tracts, visiting hospi- 

tals and homes for the aged, and conduct- 

ing religious work in villages and outly- 

ing districts. It is safe to say that had 

the associations been permitted to con- 

tinue thus to scatter their energies, en- 

trenching upon the ground assigned to. 
other organizations, their life would have 

been short and comparatively useless; . 
but, thanks to the growing sentiment, cul- 

minating in the Albany convention, the 

tide was turned, and the associations set- 

tled down to their legitimate work of 

reaching young men through the instru- 

mentality of other young men. 

This is one of the fundamental princi- 
ples that must be taken into account in 
any adequate study of the evolution of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
Another and, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant principle of this kind is that it isa. 
religious organization. The association 
had its birth in a meeting for prayer and 
Bible study. The first work of the asso- 
ciation contemplated only the develop- 
ment of the religious life of young men. 
The first world’s conference, held at Paris 
in 1855, presented this basis: 

The Young Men’s Christian Associations 
seek to unite those young men who, regarding 
Jesus Christ as their God and Saviour, ac- 
cording to the Holy Scriptures, desire to be 
his disciples in their doctrine and in their 
life and to associate their efforts for the ex- 
tension of his kingdom among young men. 

The associations have been solicited at 
various times and through various agen- 
cies to hide their light under a bushel by 
either abolishing or giving a very minor 
place to the religious element in their 
work. It is safe to say, however, that 
the steadfast holding to this standard of - 
winning young men to Jesus Christ has . 
been the bulwark of the association.. It - 
has not only afforded the motive which . 
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that all organizations working for the 
welfare of men need, but has also pro- 
duced such results in the transformation 
of the life and character of young men as 
to commend this organization to the con- 
fidence and esteem of the communities in 
which it has labored. 

One would have expected to find that 
the men most prominent in an organiza- 
tion with so distinctively a religious basis 
were clergymen, but while clergymen 


have been active in the councils of the . 


association, and such men as Bishop Pot- 
ter, Dr. Cuyler, Dr. Howard Crosby and 
Dr, Buckley have been, and in the case 
of those who are living are still, influen- 
tial in molding the character of the asso- 
ciations, the organization has been and is 
distinctively a laymen’s movement. It 
was founded by a layman; Langdon him- 
self was a layman during the period of 
his greatest activity in the association ; 
Brainerd, McBurney and Moody were all 
laymen. Perhaps this fact will account 
for the appeal that the association has 
always made to business men. They have 
felt a sort of proprietorship in the move- 
ment and have found an outlet for the 
exercise of Christian activity such as had 
been afforded in few other organizations. 
Indeed, I am not certain but that the as- 
sociation was the pioneer of the great lay- 
men’s movements in the religious world. 

The loyalty of the association to the 
church is a basal characteristic, kindred 
to that designated above. Its active 
membership is composed of those who 
are members of churches. It long ago 
outlived any general apprehension that it 
would prove to be a rival to the church, 
or in any sense a substitute for it. More 
and more it is coming to be recognized as 
the church at work for young men, as 
the Sunday school is the church at work 
for the children, or as the missionary so- 
ciety is the church at work for the 
heathen. It would be difficult to find 
among the laymen who represent the as- 
sociations in their international or state 
committees, or on the local boards of di- 
rectors, a man who is not heartily affili- 
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ated with the activities of hisown church 
and truly representative of it as of his 
association. 

Another fundamental principle has 
been the utilization of various agencies 
for attracting young men. The super- 
ficial and external expression of this 
principle ‘is seen by the public in the 
gymnasium, the evening classes, the en- 
tertainments and other social functions. 
It was a great day for the American 
association when they took this step in 
advance of the association idea as it 
came to them from across the water. 
One result has been that while America 
has only one-quarter of the associations 
of the world, it has over one-half of the 
membership. Fear has been expressed 
that these so-called secular agencies, like 
the gymnasium and evening classes, 
would overshadow the religious work of 
the associations. As a matter of fact, 
however, these agencies are simply the 
extension of the original association idea, 
that idea as it stands complete being the 
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union in spiritual life and association of 
effort among Christian young men to ex- 
tend the kingdom of Christ, among them- 
selves and others, using as agencies what- 
ever contributes to the physical, social 
and intellectual life, and indirectly 
through these, or directly, to the spiritual 
life of young men. 

We have here then the provision for 
the all-around development of young 
men concerning which we hear so much 
in the phraseology of the association. 
We have here the recognition of the fact 
that the young man has a physical na- 
ture, the proper manipulation of which 
has a great deal to do with his spiritual 
development; that he has an intellectual 
life to be cultured and made more serv- 
iceable for his everyday work and for his 
enjoyment of the humanities; that he has 
a social nature which is the entrance into 
his life for all other influences, good and 
bad; and that, above all, he has a reli- 
gious nature that heeds to be cultivated 
through these other agencies, and di- 
rectly through prayer and Bible study 
and the other means of grace. 

Too much credit cannot be given to 
this principle in the study of the develop- 
ment of the association. If it had been a 
material idea it would have been pat- 
ented and would have resulted in a for- 
tune to its inventor. As itis, it has re- 
sulted in the greatest organization of 
young men that the world has yet seen. 
Some have attempted a minimization of 
this principle, and have built organiza- 
tions upon it which were not Young 
Men’s Christian Associations either in 
name or in spirit, and have failed. The 
secret of the short life of the majority of 
young men’s clubs only emphasizes the 
wisdom of those who made this principle 
the corner stone. 

The supervisory agencies of the associ- 
ations constitute another conspicuous 
cause for their success. Their very first 
impulse on American soil was to confed- 
erate. This was opposed by some of the 
individual associations, but under the 
wise direction of Mr. Langdon the con- 
federation was accomplished, and as a re- 
sult we have our present international 
work represented by its international 
committee. 
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The wise supervision of this interna- 
tional committee will account for a large 
portion of the progress of the American 
associations. For twenty-five years Mr. 
Cephas Brainerd of New York devoted 
himself with singular fidelity and ability 
to the chairmanship and leadership of this 
committee, while Mr. Richard C. Morse, 
the general secretary of the committee for 
the past thirty years, has brought to this 
work the farsightedness and diplomacy 
of a statesman, the intelligence of a 
scholar and the consecration of a rounded 
Christian character. Dr. Lucien C. War- 
ner of New York has succeeded to the 
chairmanship of the committee, and has 
associated with him as active or advis- 
ory members such men as William E. 
Dodge, Morris K. Jesup, Alfred E. Mar- 
ling, D. W. McWilliams and Frederick B. 
Schenck of New York, Henry M. Moore 
of Boston, Cyrus H. McCormick of Chi- 
cago, in addition to others mentioned in 
this article. The committee employs 
about seventy-five secretaries, including 
those laboring in foreign lands. 

State committees were organized as a 
result of a resolution in the Albany con- 
vention of 1866, and in later years dis- 
trict committees have been organized 
within the various states. Not far from 
ten per cent. of the money contributed to 
the support of the associations in Amer- 
ica is expended on the agencies of super- 
vision. These agencies have proved an 
effective connecting link among the asso- 
ciations, a channel of communication 
and a medium for exchange of ideas and 
methods. Growing out of these agencies 
of supervision we have the conventions, 
district, state andinternational. It would 
be difficult to overestimate the value of 
these two kindred features—the agency of 
supervision and the meeting of chosen 
representatives from the individual asso- 
ciations—upon the growth of the move- 
ment. Through these agencies and con- 
ventions dangers which threatened to 
disrupt the life of the organization were 
met, disclosed and overcome, new inspi- 
ration given to discouraged agsociations 
and the whole body welded into a harmo- 
nious and effective whole. 

The employment of trained and efii- 
cient general secretaries is still another 
secret of the growth of the associations. 
Originally manned by volunteer helpers, 
it was found, with the growth of the or- 
ganization and with the acquisition of 
buildings, that there was necessity for 
some central personality who should 
serve as a rallying point for the volun- 
teer workers, and who should give unity 
and strength and re-enforcement to the 
efforts of those workers. As a result we 


have the general secretary’s office. The 
Boston and New York associations em- 
ployed men to look after the details of 
their work as early as 1852 and 1853. 
Such men in various associations. were 
called by various names—superintendeut, 
chaplain, librarian. In 1871, thirteen of 
these employed officers met in conference 
after the Washington convention, and 
the name of general secretary was 
adopted and an organization effected. 

Of these men Robert Weidensall, Thomas 
K. Cree and secretaries of the inter- 
national committee, George A. Hall, New 
York state secretary, I. G. Jenkins, rail- 
road secretary at Detroit, Thomas J. Wil- 
kie, a secretary of the provincial commit- 
tee of Ontario, are still engaged in the 
active work of the associations, and all of 
them are expected to be present at. the 
Boston convention. This small group of 
men so organized in 1871 has increased 
within thirty years to 1,400. 

In more recent years, with the growth 
of the work in its various departments 
and with increased responsibilities, it was 
found that general secretaries and physi- 
cal directors needed more training than 
they usually brought to it from business 
or professional life, and so in 1885 the 
Y. M. C. A. Training School at Spring- 
field, Mass., was organized and later a 
similar school in Chicago, IIl., Dr. L. L. 
Doggett being the president of the one 
and Mr. I. E. Brown the president of the 
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other. Here young men are given a thor- 
ough technical training in preparation 
for their life work. As a result we have 
@ more thorough appreciation of the 
character of their work. on the part of 
the general secretary .and physical di- 
rector as they enter upon it, and a smailer 
percentage of failures while engaged in 
| eae 
We have covered the principles which 
lie at the basis of the development of the 
associations. We now turn to the de- 
partmental phases of this work—its de- 
velopment among the clerks and mechan- 
ics of cities and towns, among railroad 
men, among students, among soldiers 
and sailors, among colored men, among 
boys and among the young men of mis- 
sionary lands. A line of demarcation 
must be distinctly drawn between the di- 
vision of the association’s' work into 
physical, social, educational and reli- 
gious, on the one side, and its develop- 
ment among these various classes of men, 
on the other. The division mentioned 
above is fundamental. The development 


‘dihiong these various classes of men is 


simply an expression of these fundamen- 
tal principles as adapted to men variously 
situated and conditioned. To all of these 
classes of men, in greater or less degree, 
the association carries its physical, so- 
cial, educational and religious agencies. 
Before the association began to ex- 
press itself through these various depart. 
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ments its chief and practically its only 
work was with clerks and mechanics of 
the cities and towns. This work contin- 
ues to be the basis and backbone of the 
association movement. Out of a total of 
about 1,400 associ- 
ations in the coun- 
try, nearly one- 
half come under 
this category. A 
department of the 
internationalcom- 
mittee, known as 
the field depart- 
ment, devotes its 
attention very 
largely to this 
phase of the as- 
sociation’s work. 
Mr. Charles K. 
Ober, the senior 
field secretary, has 
his headquarters 
at Chicago and his 
associates in dif- 
ferent sections of 
the country, each 
conveniently situ- 
ated so as to ex- 
ercise a constant 
influence upon the 
strengthening of. 
weak situations, 
the organization 
of new work and the general develop- 
ment of the movement in his territory. 
In 1872 the association had its atten- 
tion turned, through the reformation of a 
railroad employee at Cleveland, O., to 
the railroad men of the country as a field 
for work. No development of the asso- 
ciation has had a more striking and sat- 
isfactory growth. There are now 150 of 
these associations, located at the pivotal 
railroad centers of the country. Two- 
thirds of their expenses are:borne by the 
railroad corporations, evidencing the be- 
lief of the railroad officials in these asso- 
ciations as an agency for the develop- 
ment of better railroad service. Most of 
the prominent railroad presidents of the 
country have given this work their sanc- 
tion and their hearty co-operation. Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt was for many years 
an inspiring factor in the development of 
this department, and presented to the 
men of the New York Central Railroad 
the splendidly equipped building corner 
of Madison Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, 
New York city. The work laid out by 
him has been taken up by such men as 
Col. John J. McCook and Charles F. Cox, 
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while much 
credit is due to 
Mr. Clarence 
J. Hicks, senior 
railroad secre- 
tary and as- 
sociate general 
secretary of 
the inter- 
national com- 
mittee, for the 
wise direction 
of this depart- 
ment. 
Side by side 
in prominence 
and usefulness 
with the rail- 
road depart- 
ment has been 
the student de- 
partment of this work. Organized in 
1877, largely through the instrumentality 
of Mr. Luther D. Wishard, these associ- 
ations have now projected themselves 
q jnto nearly 600 institutions while, through 





the efforts of Mr. John R. Mott, they have 
widened out into the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, which comprehends 
representatives from nearly all: the coun- 
tries of the globe. 
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Special work for colored men was es- 
tablished through the advocacy of repre- 
sentatives of the associations from the 
South, and in 1888 Mr. W. A. Hunton, 
the first colored general secretary, com- 
menced his services at Norfolk. There. 
are now about seventy-five of these asso- 
ciations among the colored men of the 
cities and colleges. 

Although the associations were useful 
to the soldiers during the Civil War 
through the United States Christian 
Commission, which was an outgrowth of 
the association movement, and although 
for years associations had been main- 
tained among the soldiers at the summer 
military encampments of several of the: 
states, it was not until the outbreak of 
the Spanish War that the associations es- 
tablished a permanent department among 
the soldiers and sailors. An impetus has 
been given to this work which will make 
it extremely useful in time of peace as 
well as war. In addition to the associa- 
tions maintained at far-away points, like 
Manila, San Juan and Havana, an impor. 
tant work has 
been developed on 
or near thegovern- 
ment reservations 
at home. Two in- 
teresting centers 
of such work are 
found at the New 
York Harbor, 
where, on Gover- 
nor’s Island, Mr. 
William E. Dodge 
has erected a 
building expressly 
for the use of the 
soldiers, while 
Miss Gould has 
erected a building 
for the sailors, 
| near the entrance 
} to the Brooklyn 
1 N avy Yard, ata 
| cost of over $400,- 

000. The interna- 
tional executivein 
ij charge of this 
work is Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Millar. 

While for many 
years the associations have done more 
or less work especially adapted to boys, 
it is only within the past year that an in- 
ternational representative for this depart- 
ment of the work has been chosen. Mr. 
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Tientsin, China 


Edgar M. Robinson is now engaged in ~ 
giving unity and strength to this work. 
There is a growing sentiment among the 
associations in favor of the adaptation 
of the principles of the new education 
to the work of this department, with 
a growing sentiment that special care 
should be given to the religious life of 
boys between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen. Special buildings have been set 
aside for the use of boys, notably on the 
West Side and East Side of New York 
city and in Cleveland, while other such 
buildings are being contemplated. 

The work for young men in missionary 
lands may in a sense be looked upon as a 
department, or it may be looked upon as 
an extension of the city and town and 
college departments of the home work. 
Although only fifteen years old, this de- 
partment has now twenty representatives 
on the foreign field, the countries occu- 
pied being Brazil, Ceylon, China, India 
and Japan. Mr. David McConaughy is 
the pioneer secretary on the field, being 
now the traveling secretary for India. 
The foreign work will be ably represented 
at the Boston convention by Mr. John 
Campbell White, who is conducting the 
association for students in Calcutta 
which receives such an encomium from 
Dr. Edward Abbott in the March Chris- 
tian World number of The Congregation- 
alist. This writer said: ‘I do not be- 
lieve that there is anywhere in the Indian 
empire today a personality and a moral 
and spiritual force which offers greater 
results for Christ and his kingdom than 
the work of Mr. John Campbell White in 
Calcutta. It is unique, it is unconven- 
tional, it is specific, it is to the point, and, 
with the blessing of God, it must tell.” 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion might paraphrase the statement of 
Wesley, “ My field is the world,” and say, 
“My field is young men.” There seems 
to be no limit to the adaptability of this 
movement to the men and boys of the 
world. The beginnings of this work have 
been made among the Indians, the min- 
ers, the lumbermen and the young men 
of rural communities, while work for 
street railroad men and street boys is 
among the possibilities of the immediate 
future. 

If anything remains to be emphasized 
concerning the work of these associa- 
tions, it is on the intensive as contrasted 
with the extensive side, which has just 
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been noted. While the associations have 
been lengthening their cords, they have 
been constantly strengthening their 
stakes. The physical work, under the 
leadership of Dr. Luther Gulick, now 
principal of the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been brought under the 
domination of scientific principles; and 
the gymnasiums of these associations 
are being conducted in such a way as to 
approve themselves to the medical fra- 
ternity as well as to their constituency of 
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young men. The evening classes have 
been greatly enlarged and improved 
through the efforts of such men as, Mr. 
Frederic B. Pratt and Mr. George B. 
Hodge, the international committee sec- 
retary of this department. Over 25,000 
students are enrolled in the evening 
classes of these associations, representing 
one-seventh of all the students in the 
evening classes of the country. Much 
intelligent effort has been put forth un- 
der the auspices of the international com- 
mittee in standardizing the work of these 
classes and in bringing them to a com- 
mendable degree of uniformity. Courses 
of study have been outlined by competent 
educational experts. Examinations have 
been provided for, prescribed and con- 
ducted by these same gentlemen and cer- 
tificates granted to those who have passed 
satisfactory examinations. These cer- 
tificates are recognized for their face 
value by over one hundred colleges and 
universities and by technical, industrial 
and professional schools. 

The religious work also has been placed 
upon a firm foundation and a more syste- 
matic basis. Mr. Fred S. Goodman has 
recently resigned the New York state 
secretaryship in order to assume a sec- 
retaryship of the international committee 
with special responsibility for the reli- 
gious work. An international plan of 
Bible study has been developed, both for 
the city ard town associations and for the 
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student associations. Religious meetings 
are being conducted with as much spirit 
as formerly, but with more sanity, while 
personal work for young men is coming 
to assume its right relationship in this 
organization, which has a greater oppor- 
tunity for service of this kind than any 
organization in the world. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, June 9-15. How to Enter Christ’s 
Family. Matt. 12: 46-50. 

Petty, carping souls find in this. incident, 
as in Jesus’ reply to his parents when they 
sought him sorrowing in the temple and in 
his words to his mother at the wedding at 
Cana of Galilee, a disposition on his part to 
ignore the basal family ties. But they who 
really understand Jesus know that he was 
true invariably to his human relationships. 
Here he makes the coming of his mother and 
brothers the text for the enuciation of one of 
the great principles of his kingdom. ‘“ You 
would have me pause in my teaching and in 
my ministry of healing in order to converse 
with my mother and my brethren. Just now 
I am engaged ina higher service. The other 
can wait. You are emphasizing these earthly 
bonds, are looking upon me as if I were en- 
tirely like yourselves, but I, the universal 
man, sustain a relation to the whole human 
family.” And then, as he turns the matter 
over in his mind, he rises to the same point 
of vision which he reaches later in his min- 
istry when the Greeks desired to see him. 
His kindling soul beholds the man far off in 
space and time who is, or yet will be, his 
brother by virtue of his devotion to the will 
of the same Father in heaven. 





The will of God was a great reality to Jesus. 
We get in the way of thinking that somehow 
this world, through the working of imper- 
sonal forces, will evolve itself into a state of 
perfection. There never was a greater error. 
Left to itself and to the operation of purely 
natural laws, the creatures of the earth will 
prey upon one another, the great fishes will 
swallow the little ones, and they in turn be 
consumed by those still larger; the brute 
passions, which dwell in man as well as in 
the lower animals, will make the earth the 
abode of cruelty and lust and pain. The 
world itself will become sodden and rotten. 
It is only because there is a great, irresistible 
purpose of God, which must in due time real- 
ize itself in the life of man, that we have any 
hope whatever. An omniscient mind and 
omnipotent will are wrought into the very 
structure of the universe. 





Jesus, as no one ever before or since, real- 
ized this fact. To do the will of God he came. 
To bear the will of God, even though it de- 
creed for him dark Gethsemane, was his meat 
and drink. To help others do that will was 
his ceaseless effort, and whenever a man in 
the first century or the twentieth century sees 
the great, good will of God for himself and his 
fellows and devotes himself with all his 
powers to realizing it, first in his own life and 
then in the life of society, he becomes a Chris- 
tian and a brother of Jesus Christ. 


He thus breaks down the conventional lines 
of separation between men.. Brotherhood 
does not arise from the fact that men breathe 
the same air and inherit the same traditions 
and are called by the same national name. 
The real brothers are they who, whatever 
their skin or their political affiliations, yearn 
to have God’s will done in the world. The 
moral struggle is on in Italy as well as in 
America, in China as well as in England. 
Wherever capital oppresses labor, wherever 
the strong tyrannizes over the weak, there the 
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line is drawn. Men according to their sym- 
pathies and motives range themselves in oppo- 
site camps. If there be in distant Hungary a 
true man striving to lift his fellows and to 
make the rule of God supreme in his social 
circle, he is more truly my brother than the 
corrupt, self-centered and tyrannical Ameri- 
can citizen who on the Fourth of July hurrahs 
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thoughtlessly for the stars and stripes, but 
whose heart has never discerned the will of 
God or cherished any desire to do it. 





What your heart thinks great is great; the 
soul’s emphasis is always right.—R. W. Emer- 
son. 
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“ Hell fer Sartin” Ford 


Among the Southern Highlands’ 


The unenlightened: still speak of the 
people of the Southern highlands as 
“mountain whites.”” The name is an in- 
vention of the outside world and lacks a 
sufficient reason for being. The adjec- 
tive “mountain”? is harmless enough, 
and it is no disgrace to be white, but, in- 
asmuch as there are few mountain blacks, 
and these do not constitute a class dis- 
tinct from the other Negroes of the 
South, the people of the mountains, be- 
ing of like color with the people who in- 
vented the name, do not require to be 
spoken of as though it were at all singu- 
lar that they should be white. What 
else could they be? For their names 
are the names of Britain—some Welsh, 
some English, but more Scotch and Scotch- 
Irish—and their lineage is that which the 
names denote. 

I once spent a night at the little tavern 
at Petersville, at the head of Kinnicon- 
nick Creek. I was the only guest, and I 
sat all the evening with my host and 
hostess before the fire. ‘They spoke of 
me as a “furriner.” After we had be- 
come well acquainted, I said: ‘‘ Where I 
live, we do not call a man a foreigner 
who was simply born in another state. 
We call those men foreigners who were 
born across the ocean. You have no for- 
eigners here. A foreigner is a man born 
very far away, entirely out of the United 
States, a man who, perhaps, speaks an- 
other language.” 

My host replied, ‘‘We’ve got one fur- 
riner here. That’s Jake.” 

Jake, I learned, was the justice of the 
peace. I attended his court next day 
and saw him dispense justice right and 
left. He had sometimes driven a travel- 
ing man to the county seat, and thus 
had various touches with outer life. 

‘“‘ Jake ain’t no furriner,”’ said the land- 
lady. 
‘He kin talk Dutch,” said the host. 
“Kin he? Kin he, sure enough ?” ske 





* An article in the series of Picturesque Phases of 
American Life. The next will deal with the Copper 
District of Michigan. 


By William E. Barton, D. D. 


asked, all alert. “‘Kin he talk so you 
cyant understand him?” 

I saw that Jake rose in her estimation 
immediately, and I have since pondered, 
as I have listened to men of reputed wis- 
dom, that Jake is not the only man who 
has established a reputation for erudition 
by his ability to talk so that he could not 
be understood. 

It is not wholly without reason that the 
people of this section count themselves 
at home, and Northern people as foreign- 
ers. They are sons and daughters of the 
Revolution, and in their veins there flows, 
almost unmingled, pure British blood. 
Here and there is a German name from 
Pennsylvania; now and then a French 
name reminds us of the Huguenot stock 
which found its home in the remoter 





South; but mostly we deal with American 
people, white, Anglo-Saxon, virile Ameri- 
cans, 

The Cumberland Mountain region, to 
which President Frost of Berea has given 
the felicitous name of: “‘ Appalachian 
America,” includes the whole of West 
Virginia and the mountainous ends of 
adjacent, states lying south of the Ohio, 
the western ends of Virginia and North 
Carolina and the eastern ends of Tennes 
see and Kentucky. The Kentucky sec- 
tion occupies the southeastern third of 
the state and forms an irregular parallel- 
ogram, three of whose sides are formed 
by the state boundaries and the fourth by 
& wavy, irregular line, drawn across the 
state from a point on the Tennessee 
boundary about 100 miles west of Cum 
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The Mountain Mill with Overshot Wheel 


berland Gap to one on the Ohio River 
about fifty miles below the mouth of the 
Big Sandy. 

In Tennessee the region embraces the 
territory included in the Wataga settle- 
ment, and that within which the Wataga 
Association exercised its influence aid 
the State of Franklin held its interesting 
jurisdiction in the early days of our na- 
tion. It is thus a region replete with 
historic memories and rich in tradition, 
though the latter is gathered with some 
difficulty because of the reticence of the 
people and their unconsciousness of the 
really heroic elements in their past. 
Through this rough country and along 
the old Wilderness Road the stream of 
population trickled and then poured into 
the richer portions of the states of which 
it is a part; and across it, with great loss 


to themselves and to the people, marched 
and fought the contending forces in the 
great Civil War. 

Every one in the Cumberland Moun- 
tains has a farm and depends on it for 
his living. There is but one town to a 
county, except in those counties through 
which a railroad passes, and, having no 
townships or local government except 
that of school districts, the counties have 
a@ more marked and individual life than 
is known in New England and in sections 
where the town meeting prevails. <A 
large group of minor offenses permits the 
issuing only of ‘‘county warrants” of 
arrest, and an offender is safe across the 
line. 

I once knew a floating saloon on the 
Rockcastle River which did a thriving 
business with a canoe ferry adjunct, the 
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houseboat itself being towed back and 
forth from shore to shore whenever local 
agitation in one or the other county made 
it expedient to move. Once a month, on 
county court day, the population comes 
to town. Some blacksmith shops are reg- 
ularly open only on county court day ; at 
other times the blacksmith must be called 
from his farm. He is called often, to be 
sure, for horseshoes require frequent set- 
ting and plow points speedily grow dull 
in that country, but the blacksmith is. 
also a farmer and must see to his farm. 
The preacher also is a farmer and from 
his farm secures his livelihood, riding 
from place to place, according to a regu- 
lar series of appointments, and preaching 
in one place on the first Saturday and 
Sunday of a month, another on the sec- 
ond, and so on. As the monthly service 
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A Homemade Cotton Gin 


includes two days, there is occasional 
confusion, for ‘‘the Babtists rule by Sat- 
urdays” and “the Methodists rule by 
Sundays.” In months that begin with 
Sunday, therefore, there is conflict; for 
what the Methodists count the first Sat- 
urday and Sunday of the 


hand loom of primitive style. A bright 
young girl spun it, her mother dyed and 
woveit. It paid the daughter’s tuition fee 
at Berea College, where the girl is study- 
ing. The quilt seemed to me to cover 
so much I bought it instantly. Its two 





new month, the ‘“‘ Babtists”’ 
(please do not change that 
bto a p) count the last Satur- 
day and Sunday of the month 
preceding. So two separate 
groups of preachers are 
likely to lay claim to a 
schoolhouse here, and the 
next Sunday another some- 
where else, and so on 
through the month. They 
usually “divide the time” 
and go on, and, having 
preached for the full time 
(and time is not scarce in 
the mountains), they go 
home with their people and 
spend the night, and on Mon- 
day return to their farms. 
Most doctors own farms, 
even if too busy to work 
them themselves. A county 
seat inn has a farm attached to it some- 
where, and even the lawyers generally 
have farms which some one works; it 
is rather uncomfortably easy, in that 
land of conflicting titles and consequent 
litigation, for lawyers to come into pos- 
session of real estate. 

It may be said, therefore, that while 
pension money supports the old soldiers, 
and the state school fund brings in money 
for the teachers, and a few of the profes- 
sional men and county officials have 
enough to do to relieve them from per- 
sonal manual labor, the region is one in 
which practically every one lives in touch 
with the soil. There is no commerce, ex- 
cepting that the streams enable the peo- 
ple to float out log rafts and the railroads 
permit the shipment of tan bark and 
staves; no manufacturing, and very little 
dependence on the outside world. 

I was down in this section three months 
ago, and brought back a hand-woven cov- 
erlet. The solid cotton web was grown 
in a little mountain bottom, ginned and 
carded and spun by hand. The bright 
red wool was grown on mountain sheep, 


dyed with native dyes, carded and spun 


by hand, ‘and the whole’Was finished in. a 





Spinning 


yards breadth stretches across the wide 
gulf that separates the time of primitive 
industries from that of modern collegiate 
education. Loom and Latin, spinning- 
wheel and astronomy, handmade cotton 
gin and geology, all these are covered by 
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the quilt that paid this bright young moun- 
tain girl’s tuition. Seven dollars and a half 
the college allows for these coverlets, for 
so many come and pay their fees in this 
way that the matron drives quite a thriv- 
ing trade in them. My study couch is 
covered with one of them; I lay me down 
to sleep at night beneath another. The 
‘‘pine bloom ’”’ pattern of one brings the 
breath of the mountains in its intricate 
weavings; the “chariot wheels” of the 
other roll me off into the land of quiet. 
I rejoice in the coming of higher educa- 
tion, but I am glad that in these Southern 
mountains there still exists the skill to 
weave and spin. 

No mountain region is marked by ex- 
cessive fertility. The mountains of the 
middle South are not a desert, but the 
farmers are not numerous who are cer- 
tain of having corn in their cribs each 
year till corn comes again. The side hill 
plow, turning its alternate furrows ever 
down hill, does its best to prevent the 
fields from washing by its furrows in 
irregular arcs around the base of the 
slopes, but water will seek its level, and 
the characteristic humor of the region 
declares that ‘“‘the title won’t hold the 
land” that lies loosely where it gets 
the wash. Stern conditions confront the 
farmer of the mountains, 
therefore, and the need of 
economy is joined to content 
with a somewhat narrow 
margin. 

In this respect the econ- 
omy of the Southern moun- 
taineer differs from that of 
the New England hill 
dweller. The latter lives 
near a market. No eorner 
of New England is far from 
the whir of spindles or the 
hum of business life. There 
is, therefore, in New Eng- 
land a market for men and 
the products of their in- 
dustry. Vermont exists 
that it may send into Boston 
an annual supply of turkeys 
and robust youngmen. New 
Hampshire is one vast 
chicken hatchery, intent on 
furnishing new laid eggs and spring€ 
poultry and fine, strong young men 
and women to the centers of popu- 
lation. But the mountain boy has no 
outlet into the world save as his country 
calls him to Cuba or to Congress; and 
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mountain eggs and poultry are so far 
from centers of population that they are 
used for home consumption, and one’s 
faith in human nature is quite well re- 
stored at finding that the spring chicken 
actually exists. But interstate commerce 
is undeveloped. Thus the mountaineer 
lacks opportunity and incentive to keep 
up with the times. 

He has a genius for politics, however. 
There is a certain rude eloquence which 
belongs to the mountaineer which makes 
him a natural preacher or stump orator. 
Many a member of Congress from Indi- 
ana, Ohio and Illinois has been a native 
of this region, and the city of Wash- 
ington, during Republican administra- 
tions, makes room for quite an influx of 
ambitious young lawyers and county 
court clerks from Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and western North Caro- 
lina. The extent to which men of moun- 
tain birth or descent have made them- 
selves a power in politics throughout the 
middle West speaks well, not only for 
their native gifts, but for the remarkable 
quality exhibited of pushing to the front 
when a front appears. The rising young 
mountaineer is first a school teacher, for 
there he continues to improve his mind 
while earning an income payable in cash. 
The state school fund is solely for the 
payment of teachers, and is distributed 
to the districts on a per capita basis. 
Any mountaineer, whether he knows any- 
thing else about Latin or not, knows the 
use of the words per capita, for it is pen- 
sions and the school fund that bring hard 
cash into the mountains. Then the as- 
piring young man becomes a lawyer, then 
a candidate for local offices, and soon he 
has a Federal appointment or a seat in 
Congress. 

There is something singular in the way 
some men of lesser fame exhaust the pos- 
sibilities of one line of greatness and run 
the gamut of the different local spheres 
of success. I should do the truth a griev- 
ous wrong if I represented it as common 
fora mountain desperado to turn preacher, 
yet I have known such cases. I knewa 
man who was long a menace to the com- 
munity where he lived, selling liquor ille- 
gally and standing generally for the bad. 
He ran for county judge a while ago on 
the platform of putting a Sunday school 
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into every schoolhouse in ‘his 
county. He was elected and is 
proving the best county judge 
the county has known, with a 
strong leaning toward reli- 
gion. When his term expires 
he is as likely to preach as 
anything else. 

Ican see in my mind’s eye 
a man standing on a stump 
with a gun leveled at an 
armed and desperate man on 
the ground. The man on the 
stump was Joseph Munson, 
constable, and known or re- 
puted to be anxious to ‘kill 
him a man” within the lib 
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erty of the law. This reputation made 
him a terror to evil-doers. In the case 
I witnessed he had the drop on the other 
man, who surrendered. Soon afterward 
he succeeded in ‘killing him a man” 
who resisted arrest. The court acquitted 
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A Mountain Preacher on His Rounds 


him, and his fame grew and he rose in 
office. But he got as high as he was 
likely to get in politics and turned his 
thought to religion. Last summer I asked 
a little girl who brought me a gourd of 
water, ‘‘Who preaches in the Bull Creek 
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pa tation in Crow Holler 
“Joe Muns,” said she. 

“Yes, sir, he 
It was my old 


schoolhouse ? ” 
“Ts he a good preacher?” 
kin preach right smart.’ 
acquaintance. 

But the preachers of the Southern 
mountains, unlettered as some of them 
are, are, upon the whole, an earnest body 
of men and the people of the region are 
generally religious. Our call to help 
them in their upward struggle does not 
rest upon their present ungodliness, but 
rather upon the pressing need that a 
more intelligent and abiding faith shall 
be taught to people already prepared for 
it by generations of reverence for the 
Bible. If their religious habits do not 
wholly correspond with ours, they are 
reasonably willing to learn from us, 
though content withal with what they 
have; and we must not too soon declare 
that we have nothing to learn from 
them. 

There is a stronger temperance senti- 
ment in this mountain section than is 
commonly recognized. Writers of fiction 
have not always done justice to this in 
their stories of the region. The tempta- 
tion to make whisky without a license is 
doubtless strong. Whisky sells at the 
still at $1.50 a gallon. Of this the Gov- 
ernment claims $1.10, leaving forty 
cents to pay the distiller for his corn, 
fuel and labor. To be sure, he feeds the 
slops to his hogs and gets his wood for 
the cutting, but, on the other hand, the 
forty cents must be scaled down. The 
Government estimates the capacity of 
his still and charges him for the full ca- 
pacity as a@ minimum rate, with extra 
charge for over-production ; it charges all 
under-proof whisky at proof and all over- 
proof at excess pro rata, and charges 
for the output every day, even though 
the still be idle, which, in truth, is sel- 
dom. 

It is evident, therefore, that it cannot 
cost more than twenty-five cents a gallon 
to make corn whisky. The mountaineer 
who makes whisky at all has his choice 
of about fifteen certs profit, or of $1.25. 
Who that can multiply his profits by 
eight is oblivious to the opportunity? I 
have heard of respectable people who re- 
turned from Europe with articles in the 
boitom of their trunks on which they 
forgot to pay duty, when the duty was, 
perhaps, twenty per cent. ad valorem. 
Here are people tempted by a profit of 


800 per cent. Let him without sin cast 
the first stone. 

Yet the temperance sentiment, in 
Kentucky, even, is very strong. This 
very day there comes to me a new map of 
the state, showing how much of it is un- 
der local option. Even Bourbon County 
is dry, except for its county seat ; surely 
this is bearding the lion in hisden! And 
as for the mountains, there are only two 
counties where liquor may be sold legally, 
save in seven towns, four of them on the 
Ohio River, and one of them, Middles- 
borough, at the corners of the three states 
of Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia. 
It may be admitted that the law is not al- 
ways enforced; it is an exceedingly diffi- 
cult law to enforce anywhere, and not 
most easily so in a mountainous section, 
with coves and caves and a love of inde- 
pendence and a knowledge of the means 
by which liquor may be made. 

But it is better enforced than is gener- 
ally admitted. A few months ago I took 
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a long ride through the mountains, and 
stayed over night with the owner of a 
mountain still, There was liquor for 
sale, undeniably, and I visited his still by 
night, and brought away with me a pint 
of it, uncolored, in a bottle corked with a 
corncob. I slept in the room with an en- 
terprising young fellow who had ridden 
forty miles to get a supply of liquor to 
“‘bush-whack” out at retail. It spoke 
volumes for the degree of success with 
which the law is enforced that he had 
need to come so far. I presume that he still 
makes his periodic visits to the still, re- 
turning with four gallons of new whisky 
each time, and I doubt not evil follows 
his comings; but forty miles is far to go, 
and four gallons a small supply for a 
whole community. 

Foremost among the agencies that are 
working hopefully for this region stands 
Berea College. Just on the line between 
the mountains and the blue grass, and 
within sight of the out-jutting pinnacle 
from which Daniel Boone first saw the 
blue grass region, it stands, freely at- 
tended by students from mountains and 
blue grass, by white and colored, by 
Northern students and Southern students, 
by men and women. As a meeting place 
for all these diverse elements in our pop- 
ulation, it stands alone among American 
schools. But its mission in some special 
sense must be to these fellow-citizens of 
ours who dwell in the highlands, who 
love the Bible and liberty and our com- 
mon country, and have earned our grati- 
tude for heroic deeds that helped to save 
our nation. To work for such a people, 
who are our own people, and whose fu- 
ture is bound up with ours, is to find ar 
inspiring and wonderfully hopeful field 
for our labor. The future is large in its 
promise for these Southern highlands, 
when to the native worth of the people 
shall be added the blessings of our schools 
and our churches in the more favored 
portions of our land. 
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Happy Living 


Henry Septimus Sutton, a resident of Manches- 
ter, Eng., has just died. His poetry won from 
Emerson the comment that it was worthy to be 
ranked with George Herbert’s. But he has lived a 
comparatively obscure life, and his verse has, in the 
main, been known only to a choice few—men and 
women like James Martineau, Dean Stubbs, Chris- 
tina Rossetti and W. Garrett Horder. Here is his 
best known poem: \ 





How beautiful it is to be alive! 

To wake each morn as if the Maker’s grace 
Did us afresh from nothingness derive 

That we might sing “‘ How happy is our case! 
How beautiful it is to be alive!” 


To read in God’s great Book, until we feel 

Love for the love that gave it; then to kneel 

Close unto him whose truth our souls will 
shrive, 

While every moment’s joy doth more reveal 

How beautiful it is to be alive. 


Rather to go without what might increase 
Our worldly standing, than our souls deprive 
Of frequent speech with God, or than to cease 
To feel, through having wasted health or peace, 
How beautiful it is to be alive. 


Not to forget, when pain and grief draw nigh, 
Into the ocean of time past to dive 

For memories of God’s mercies, or to try 

To bear all sweetly, hoping still to cry 

** How beautiful it is to be alive!” 


Thus ever towards man’s height of nobleness 

Strive still some new progression to contrive; 

Till, just as any other friend’s, we press 

Death’s hand; and, having died, feel none 
the less 

How beautiful it is to be alive. 





With all the modern de- 
mands upon young people 
comes a temptation which 
their elders—more strictly trained in Sab- 
bath keeping and accustomed to a simpler 
life on week days—never found so strong 
—the temptation to study school lessons 
on Sunday. Saturday, the only other 
free day, brings its household tasks, its 
gardening and music lessons, its various 
social demands, and gives the only oppor- 
tunity for country excursions and out- 
door sports. One can readily see how 
easy it is to postpone lessons until the 
quiet Sunday afternoon. But itis a shock 
te note how far this has become a habit 
among our college students and even the 
grammar school children of Christian 
homes. ‘Home lessons” appear to be a 
necessity of our educational system, and 
we cannot find a way out by abolishing 
them. It seems a pity to curtail playtime 
in this busy world. But it is more unfor- 
tunate that our young people should lose 
regard for Sunday as a day of rest and 
worship, set apart from the tasks of the 
week. Lessons are to the child what 
ledgers and account-books are to the man. 
If the Christian business man feels that 
he owes it to his religion and to his own 
spiritual and physical welfare to keep 
one day in seven sacred from the distrac- 
tions of work, why should not his young 
son be led to look at the matter in the 
same light? He may lose some Saturday 
fun, but the gain in health, in reverence, 
in strength of character will be infinitely 
more enduring. 


What About 
Sunday Study 
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Tree-Top Americans 
BY MARTHA CLARK RANKIN 


The warblers are true Americans, abo- 
rigines of the tree-tops and the forest 
floor, seventy species, being found in the 
United States. For the most part birds 
of the wood and quite little birds as well, 
they go about their sylvan businesses un- 
noticed by the vast majority of people. 
One who suddenly awakens to a desire to 
name the birds gets on famously until he 
attempts to make the acquaintance of 
the warbler family. Then, having been 
told of their wonderful beauty, tropical 
colorings and conspicuous markings, he 
saunters to the woods with a confidence 
which soon vanishes as he watches their 
ceaseless activity, discovers their prefer- 
ence for lofty boughs and listens to faint 
tseeps in place of the charming warbles 
he had expected. He comes home per- 
plexed and inclined to consider the war- 
bler as an illustration of perpetual 
motion. ¢ 

Thousands of these dainty creatures 
travel every spring from Mexico, Central 
America, the Bahamas or northern South 
America to the high mountains of the 
northern United States, to Canada, Lab- 
rador and Greenland, and, after rearing 
their young, make the long journey back 
again in the autumn. This habit of mi- 
gration gives an opportunity every spring 
of watching hundreds of rainbow-tinted 
beauties whose acquaintance we could 
not otherwise hope to make. Less than 
a score of species nest with us. On their 
northward migration they are not shy, 
but come into our yards even in the large 
cities, if there are blossoming fruit trees, 
and as they are in their most brilliant 
plumage it is comparatively easy to 
identify them. On their return their 
coloring is dulled and they are far more 
timid, having with them hundreds of in- 
experienced young folks, who are making 
the perilous journey for the first time. 
Woe be to the man who makes his first 
attempt at warbler study. during the 
autumn migration! for the young birds 
are clad in juvenile attire, and the differ- 
erent species are sometimes so similar 
that they can only be distinguished, even 
by an expert, when close at hand. 

Nevertheless, it is possible for almost 
any one to learn to identify at least a 
dozen species of these dainty little ‘‘ mari- 
posas,”’ as the Cubans call them, if he 
only goes about it the right way. One of 
the first things to remember is the mis- 
leading nature of names. For instance, 
the blue-winged warbler is a bird with 
bright olive green back and bright yellow 
throat and breast, while the inconspicu- 
ous wings are a blue-gray, not a bright 
blue at all. The black-throated blue is 
more gray than blue, and the golden- 
winged has wings of bluish-gray with 
bright yellow patches. The chestnut- 
sided warbler has other distinguishing 
marks more apparent to a novice than 
the streaks of chestnut along:the sides, 
while it would seem that the jet-black 
mask of the Maryland yellow-throat 
ought to give the name rather than a yel- 
low throat which several other warblers 
also have. 
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If, for the first year, one will confine 
himself to the half-dozen very common 
species which are with us all summer 
and, in the meantime, study the family 
carefully in books, the second summer he 
will have little trouble in distinguishing 
the other residents and several plainly. 
marked migrants. After that his knowl. 
edge will increase more slowly, for there 
are few mature students who can say 
they have nothing left to learn concern- 
ing the warbler family. 

If you see a showily-streaked black and 
white bird exploring the trunk and large 
branches of a tree in woodpecker fashion, 
except that it runs up or down at will, 
while a woodpecker holds its head up and 
drops if it wishes to get lower down, you 
may know it is the black and white war. 
bler, or creeper, a pretty bird that you 
will always enjoy watching. 

The yellow bird that looks like a canary 
is the yellow warbler, or summer yellow 
bird. His range is the widest of any of 
the family, breeding from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Arctic Ocean, and he loves to nest 
in our gardens and orchards, singing hap- 
pily all the season through. 

In tangled thickets, along a running 
brook, you will be sure to hear the rapid, 
energetic ‘‘wichity, wichity, wichity, 
wichity ” of the Maryland yellow throat, 
a strikingly marked bird, with a shining 
black mask, a rich olive back and a bril- 
liant yellow breast as well as throat. 

The redstart is as brilliant as an oriole, 
with much the same coloring, and is 
quite as abundant, but, being much 
smaller and not nesting in the trees of 
our yards and roadsides, it escapes ob- 
servation. ‘‘Candelita,” or little torch, 
is its Cuban name, and no one will ever 
forget the first time he sees this bit of 
fire flashing hither and yon among the 
dark branches, marking a red-letter day 
in his bird calendar. 

Whoever walks or rides through our 
woods in June is sure to hear a vigorous, 
incisive chant, which gains in force with 
every syllable, and which is usually 
thought to sound like teacher, four times 
repeated. This is theoven bird, so named 
because it builds a ground nest somewhat 
after the style of an old-fashioned Dutch 
oven. This is not a bird of the tree-tops, 
for it spends much time on the ground 
and looks like a small thrush as it walks 
about our garden and scratches in the 
shrubbery for a few days every spring 
before it selects the site for its woodland 
home. 

He who has made acquaintance with 
these happy migrants on their journeys 
North and South, who knows the calls 
and-notes of those denizens of wood and 
marsh. who make their home. with us 
and catches glimpses of their cheerful life 
and useful labors, knowing how to call 
each one by name, may count himself , 
well up in the charming school where 
knowledge grows into a friendship which 
is only one sided, because the birds them- 
selves will have it so. 





We have need of patience, with our 
children, with our neighbors and friends, 
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even with ourselves ; the patience of hope, 
to wait for that to which we and they 
shall grow.—Mary Johnson. 





Amos, the Runaway 
BY FRANCES BENT DILLINGHAM 


The boys at the ‘‘ Home” where Amos 
lived seemed to think his name was ex- 
pressly made for the rhyme, “‘ Ame, Ame, 
is very lame,” for there was a pathetic 
little curve between his shoulders and a 
twist in his limbs, so that he must limp 
about on crutches. But within Amos’s 
crooked little body was a sensitive spirit 
that made him shiver each time he heard 
that cruel rhyme shouted at him across 
the playground. Even the one sweet gift 
that had been given to him brought him 
only pain. Because he could sing better 
than any boy at the ‘“‘ Home” was no rea- 
son why he should enjoy standing before 
a gaping crowd of visitors to exhibit his 
pitiful little body and to move them to 
tears by the pathos of his strange, high 
voice. 

The ‘‘Home”’ was in a sweet, country 
spot, with a generous playground, in 
which Amos sat one Saturday, thinking 
of the song he had just been rehearsing, 
and which he was to sing tomorrow in 
the village church. How he longed to es- 
cape from it all! 

Three boys bore down on him, inter- 
rupting his unhappy broodings. 

““Hullow, ‘Ame, very lame,’ what are 
you thinkin’ of?” 

“Nothin’,” said Amos, preparing to 
move on at once, with the fear of teasing 
boys ever upon him. 

“Goin’ to sing tomorrer, ain’t ye? 
Know where we'll be when ye’re singin’ ? ” 
One of the boys nodded ecstatically. 

“We're goin’ to run away,” he added, 
as if with the sheer joy of telling. 

“Ye ain’t’”’—incredulous interest was 
in Amos’s voice. 

“Yep, we are. I’ve got licked jest 
once too often,” said Bill, a long-time 
promoter of mischief at the ‘‘ Home.” 

Amos dug his crutches into the ground 
and stared at the boys. ‘‘ Wish’t I was 
goin’ too.” 

‘“What do ye want to go fer?” 

“‘T don’t wanter sing nor—can’t I go?”’ 

“Can he fellers?’’ Amos did not seea 
sly wink exchanged. ‘All right, come 
along. Meet us at the chestnut tree by 
Barker’s lot jest when they’re gittin’ 
ready for church after breakfast. Every- 
body’ll be busy then. We’re goin’ to 
roast potatoes and live like gypsies. Ye’ll 
havealotoffun.” Henodded and winked 
at Amos, who swung about on his 
crutches, his eyes shining like stars. 

Then one of the boys ran after him and 
whispered in his ear: 

“Don’t you dare to peach on us.”’ 

“You needn’t be scared, I ain’t that 
kind,” said Amos, without turning. 

The next day was the Sunday on which 
Amos must sing his solo in the village 
church, As he slipped out of the ‘‘Home”’ 
after breakfast and started out to meet 
his runaway comrades, the thought up- 
permost in his mind was his release from 
the unpleasant duty of appearing before 
pitying strangers. Then, too, he was 
glad to be away from thoughtless boys 
and staring visitors at the ‘‘Home’’; he 
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forgot the kindness of the matron and 
the superintendent; he forgot his com- 
panions; he had a vague notion of al- 
ways living by himself in the woods. 

Two boys were at the chestnut tree 
when Amos appeared; they waited for 
the third, who soon came running up be- 
hind Amos, and then they all started 
down the path through the woodland. 
Amos swung behind them, panting heav- 
ily, for his crutches sank into the soft 
soil at each movement, and the boys 
raced heedlessly on, like young athletes. 
Soon they came from the wood to the 
main road. Amos still. panted after 
them until they stopped by an unusu- 
ally high stone wall erected by a careful 
farmer. 

“Here,” said one of the boys, “ we’ve 
got to go ’cross lots, through this field.” 

“T can’t git over that stone wall,” 
breathed Amos, balancing himself wea- 
rily. 

‘“We’ll help ye; give a boost, Bill.’ 
And with none too gentle tugs and pushes 
they landed Amos on the other side of 
the wall in a large field of stubbly grass. 

The hoys at once commenced to run to 
the high wall on the opposite side and 
Amos tugged after them wearily. The 
first boy was over the wall before the lit- 
tle cripple was half across the field, and 
Amos called in his high, shrill voice: 

“Hi, there! Wait for me, I’m acom- 
ing.”’ 

But by the time he had reached the 
wall the last boy was over and only jeer- 
ing laughter floated back to him. 

“Hi, there! give me a_ boost,” he 
shrieked again, staring up at the great, 
gray barrier before him. This time there 
was no answer. The tears came into his 
pathetic blue eyes; he choked and swal- 
lowed—he would not cry, for the boys 
might be spying on him. 

“‘Mebbe they’re just foolin’,” he said 
to himself, having had a hard experience 
in boys’ cruel jokes; no wonder he longed 
for another spot than the ‘‘ Home.”’ 

On either side of the field, from wall to 
wall, stretched a barbed wire fence. 
Amos went bravely to this barrier at 
one side; but it was the stoutest of its 
kind, and was unyielding to his puny ef- 
forts. He could not crawl beneath the 
lowest wire because of that hindering 
curve between his shoulders. He went 
to the fence at the other side, but it was 
as strong here as there. Then he tried to 
clamber over the stone wall by the road, 
but with his smallness and his lameness 
and his crutches it was impossible. At 
last he sat forlornly down in the corner 
nearest the road, leaning against the wall, 
but keeping a sharp outlook between the 
wires of the fence. 

Presently there was the sound of wheels, 
and from out the screen of bushes by the 
roadside he saw, around the corner of the 
wall, a shaggy, comfortable horse appear, 
then, after a moment, a low, comfortable 
buggy. ‘Hi, there!” shouted Amos. 
Then the horse stopped readily, an old 
gentleman peered out, then climbed from 
the buggy, giving his reins to a lady, who, 
in her turn, leaned far out and watched 
her husband struggle with Amos, the 
crutches and the stone wall. . 

‘“Well, how’d you come there?” asked 
the man as he landed Amos at last in the 
road. 

‘Ask him where he lives, father,” the 
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woman’s voice had that note of pity Amos 
most dreaded. 

“Down to the ‘Home,’” muttered 
Amos, with hanging head. 

“Mother and I are goin’ that way. 
You git in and ride with us.” 

He lifted Amos to the seat in the 
buggy, got in himself, and the horse 
jogged down the road. 

“You ain’t crowded, are you?” asked 
the woman. Her black kid glove, with 
the finger tips projecting emptily, was 
suddenly laid on Amos’s blue-veined 
hand. 

“No,” said Amos, sitting between them 
like a little graven image. 

““We came to hear the singing at the 
church. Mebbe we’ll go round to the 
‘Home’ afterwards,” she began again; but 
this time Amos answered nothing. 

The old gentleman lifted him out at the 
gate of the ‘Home’ and drove on. Amos 
was met at the door by the superintend- 
ent. 

‘“Where have you been, Amos, you 
missed the rehearsal.” 

Amos turned pale, but held his peace. 

“You ought to be punished for going 
off in this way. But now the first thing 
is to get ready for church. You know 
your piece without rehearsing, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” said Amos. 

The little country church with its plain, 
unvarnished interior was well filled for 
this special children’s service, and it was 
very still when it came little Amos’s turn 
to sing ‘‘There is a green hill far away.” 
**O dearly, dearly has he loved,” sang 
Amos, and mother flicked a tear from her 
eye with the loose tip of her black kid 
glove. 

It was after the service, while Amos 
was sitting forlornly by his bed in the 
long room with its monotonous succes- 
sion of beds and bureaus, that the matron 
ushered in mother, ‘‘ Would you like to 
go away from the ‘Home,’ Amos, with 
this lady ?” she asked. 

Amos shook and turned pale; then a 
thought came to him: ‘Will I have to 
sing before folks?” he asked. 

Mother came close and put her arm 
about the little singer. ‘Not unless 
you’d like to,” she said. ‘Father and 
I’d love to have you come ’cause we 
haven’t got any little boys or girls, but 
you needn’t unless you want to.” 

“TI guess I wanter,”’ said Amos. 

As they drove away from the “Home” 
very soon after, Amos saw three boys 
coming shamefacedly down the road, led 
by the gardener at the ‘Home.’ Amos 
withdrew into the shadow of the buggy 
and trembled. 

If the boy had been taken direct to 
heaven, it seemed to him it could have 
been no more beautiful than that farm- 
house living-room, with the big, black 
stove in one corner, the braided rug on 
the floor, the red-covered center table, 
and the haircloth sofa against the wall. 
After such a dinner as Amos had never 
before imagined, father read from the 
Bible and prayed. . 

‘“‘What’d you bring me here for?” 
Amos’s penetrating voice broke the si- 
lence following father’s prayer. 

‘“Why, we loved you, Amos,” answered 
father. 

“You loved me even ef I was crooked, 
didn’t you?” 
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“‘ Amos,” said mother, suddenly, ‘“‘don’t 
you know that it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence if a person’s body is crooked if his 
soul is straight? They told us at the 
home what a good little boy you were, 
and that was why we loved you.” 

Amos did not speak. He was curled 
up in the rocker, sitting on a red pillow, 
with a patchwork cushion at his back. 
At dusk, as mother was lighting the lamp, 
he left his seat and went out of the room. 
Presently father lifted his face from the 
Bible. 

““Where’s Amos?” he asked. 

“T’ll go and find him,” said his wife, 
and she went to the little first-floor bed- 
room which she had assigned to Amos. 
He was not there. She called him: 
“Amos!’’? Father brought the lamp and 
they peered into every corner of the 
room. ‘He’s run away,” said father, 
going back to the living-room and replac- 
ing the lamp on the red-covered table. 

“T didn’t suppose he was that kind,” 
said mother. 

Father put on his hat and went out of 
the door and down the road. He had not 
gone far when he espied, in the dimness, 
a small figure just ahead. He darted 
toward it and caught Amos up in his 
strong arms. He carried him back to 
the house and placed him again in the 
rocking-chair in the living-room. 

“What were you runnin’ away for, 
Amos?” he demanded, standing over 
him. 

Amos was not crying, but his face was 
very white and his thin little hands were 
opening and shutting on the arms of the 
chair. 

“TI hadn’t oughter come. You 
thought you’d got a good one, but you 
ain’t. I’m crooked inside and outside, 
too.” 

“What did you do, Amos?” asked 
mother, kneeling by his chair and closing 
her kind hand over his nervous one. 

“IT wanted to git away from the 
‘Home’—I didn’t never s’pose I’d be 
*dopted—and I runned away—I was run- 
nin’—only I couldn’t—when you found 
me—some fellers took me—but they left 
me in the field and runned without me—I 
couldn’t git over—I never told ’em at the 
‘Home’—I ain’t good enough to stay 
here ’’— 

** Are yousorry, Amos?” asked mother, 
with her face close to his. 

“Yes, o’ course, but ”— 

“And you’ve told us and now we for- 
give you and now we'll tell the Lord and 
he’ll forgive you. Father, lead us in 
prayer.” And mother put her head 
against the cushion almost on Amos’s 
twisted shoulder. 

The prayer father prayed was brief: 
“QO, Lord, forgive us all for all we do 
that’s wrong. Amen.” 

“Amos,” he said abruptly, afterwards, 
clearing his throat, “would you sing The 
Green Hill again? Mother’ll play it for 
you on the melodeon.” 

“T’d love to do it for you,” said Amos, 
slipping off his seat. 

“Sing slow, Amos, I ain’t a very good 
player,” said mother, stopping after the 
first bar to wipe her spectacles. And in- 


deed Amos must sing the most of it with 
no accompaniment, and his sweet, deli- 
cate voice rang with a new and happier 
note: “O dearly, dearly has He loved 
and we must love Him too.” 
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Closet and Hitar 


I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s Day. 





No day will help thee if thou art not in 
the spirit of the day. The holiest Sab- 
bath rest will be nothing to thee if thou 
hast not rest within. What to thee are 
the memorial songs of resurrection if 
thine own spirit be dead? What to thee 
are the prayers of the assembled throng 
if thou hast ceased to feel that there is 
anything worth desiring? What to thee 
is the stillness of the outward calm if it 
is but thy leisure hour for inward strife? 
—George Matheson. 


The Lord’s Day, being the remem- 
brance of a great blessing, must be a day 
of joy, festivity, spiritual rejoicing and 
thanksgiving.—Jeremy Taylor. 





The sense of accomplishment is the 
Sunday feeling. It is the very feeling in 
which God himself rested; and, out of 
his own joy, bade all his sons rest like- 
wise in their turn, every time that they 
should end a six days of toil.—A. D. T. 
Whitney. 


My Saviour’s face did make thee shine, 
His rising did thee raise ; 

This made thee heavenly and divine 
Beyond the common days. 





The first fruits do a blessing prove 
To all the sheaves behind ; 

And they that do a Sabbath love 
A happy week shall find. 


My Lord on thee his name did fix, 
Which makes thee rich and gay ; 
Amid his golden candlesticks 
My Saviour walks this day. 
—John Mason. 





A week filled up with selfishness and a 
Sabbath stuffed full of religious exercises 
will make a good Pharisee but a poor 
Christian. There are many persons who 
think Sunday is a sponge with which to 
wipe out the sins of the week. Now 
God’s altar stands from Sunday to Sun- 
day, and the seventh day is no more for 
religion than any other. It is for rest. 
The whole seven are for religion and one 
of them for rest.—Henry Ward Beecher. 





There is a Sunday conscience as well as 
a Sunday coat, and those who make re- 
ligion a secondary concern put the coat 
and conscience carefully by to put on 
only once a. week.—Charles Dickens. 


Teach us to use this day, O Lord, 
in glad remembrance of Christ’s rising 
from the dead and the new life which 
He has given. Let Thy presence 
cheer our souls, the teaching of Thy 
Holy Spirit show us our own sin and 
thine availing love revealed in Christ. 
Help us to worship Thee in all sincer- 
ity of confession, simplicity of faith 
and joy of thanksgiving. Make it 
a feast day to our souls in happy 
thoughts of Thee, in foretaste of the 
heavenly service and companionship 
of saints. Accept our offerings and 
use and bless each effort of ministra- 
tion for which Thou givest opportu- 
nity. May rest be sweet to body, soul 
and spirit, preparing us for better 
work and higher thought and for the 
rest that remaineth for the people of 
God. en. 


CLOSET AND ALTAR: A volume for family worship and pri- 
vate devotion. Compiled from the weekly CLOSET AND ALTAR 
Colamn. Published by The Pilgrim ress. 
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Within a Seal 


An inventor has created 4 
wonderful package that 


preserves the freshness and 
crispness of crackers, biscuit 
and wafers. 

The outside of the package 
is made of card board, scien- 


tifically treated; the inside 
is a lining of specially pre- 
pared paper. The outside 
and the inside are so formed 
that one becomes a part of 
the other; forming the fam- 
ous In-er-seal Patent Pack- 
age—a package that is air 
tight, dust tight, and mois- 
ture tight—the only pack- 
age known that actu- 
ally carries the good- 
ness of its contents from 
the oven to the table. 


Soda Milk, Graham and 
Oatmeal Biscuit, Ginger 
Snaps, and Vanilla Wafers, 
come in the In-er-seal 
Patent Package. Look 
for the In-er-seal trade- 
mark Gesign at the end 
of the box, 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 













SILVER 


Both that in your purse 
and that on your table 
by buying and using 


Electro- 
Silicon 


SILVER POLISH 
Trial quantity for the ask- 
ing. $i i mL 


oa postpaid 
15cts. in stamps, 



















**Silicon,” 
80 Cliff St. 
New York, 











HUSTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Experience 
unnecessary. Write quick for particulars. 

CLARK & CO., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Hebrew Christian Confer- 
ence : 


BY REV. JAMES H. ROSS 


A Hebrew Christian Conference was held 
in Park Street Church, Boston, from ‘Tuesday 
to Friday, May 21-24, inclusive. It had been 
called by the Hebrew Christian Council of 
Boston, of which the director is Edward S. 
Niles, who has given time, thought, labor and 
financial support to the Christian welfare of 
Jews during the last thirteen years. He was 
led into the work by meeting a Jewish news- 
boy on the Fitchburg Railroad, who told him 
that all kinds of tricks were played because 
his face betrayed his Jewish extraction. 

From being interested in the boy, Mr. Niles 
became interested in the Jews, then in the He- 
brew language, then in the relationship of the 
Christian people of the different denominations 
to the welfare of the Jews. He has always 
held that no Christian creed or truth should 
abrogate or annul the teachings of Moses and 
the prophets ; that the New Testament and the 
Old Testament stand or fall together ; that not 
one word or letter of the Jewish law and 
prophets can fail of fulfillment, or the revela- 
tion of the anti-type; that the teachings of 
Christ and his apostles harmonize perfectly 
with the allegorical thoughts of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. He told the conference that the 
audiences among Jews are no longer made up 
of foolish questioners and disturbing ele- 
ments, but of the deep, thoughtful, orthodox 
believers whom Christ termed “ Israelites in- 
deed.” They are few, but appreciative and 
thoughtful. He has believed that there are 
numerous so-called secret Christians among 
Jews, who hesitate to give expression to their 
faith in Christ, not for vital, but for second- 
ary reasons; they hesitate to denationalize 
themselves, and see no reason why they 
should do so. They see a way of being loyal 
to Christ, and to membership in the church of 
Christ, and at the same time to their own 
race, antecedents and history. 

The position of Director Niles on this point 
was sustained by a mass of testimony which 
had been solicited from theologians, profes- 
sors of the Hebrew language and literature, 
preachers and superintendents of Jewish mis- 
sions in all parts of the United States and in 
all the leading denominations. British writ- 
ers, however, seemed to take a different posi- 
tion. 

Doubtless the opinion is widely held that 
Christian work in behalf of Jews is very dis- 
couraging. The sentiment of the convention 
was that one Jewish Christian like Neander 
or Edersheim is worth a thousand Gentile 
Christians of the average type. The statis- 
ties given by Rev. Louis Meyer of Hopkinton, 
lo., were that 204,540 Jews received Christian 
baptism during the nineteenth century, of 
whom 72,240 were received into the evangel- 
ical churches, 57,300 into the Roman Catholic 
churehes and 74,500 into the Greek Church. 
The average number of Jewish baptisms was 
said to be 1,500 a year, excluding the Roman 
Catholic Chureh. Of these 800 are baptized in 
the Lutheran and Episcopal churches, 200 in 
the other Protestant churches and 500 in the 
Greek Church. 

Rev. A. T. Pierson, D. D., of New York pre- 
sided and was in full sympathy with the object 
of the conference. Rey. Alexander McKenzie, 
D. D., Rev. L. B. Bates and Rev. Dr. Lindsay, 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, delivered ad- 
dresses, 

Christians generally, including pastors, 
showed a lack of interest in the meetings. 
The secular press, on the contrary, devoted 
quite as much space to the sessions as the 
numbers in attendance would justify from the 
journalistic standpoint. The proceedings are 
to be published in book form. 





The pleasure of having a friend may be 
taken from me, but not that of having had 
one.— Seneca. 
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MELLIN’S 
FOOD 


Many babies take large 
quantities of food but get 
little nourishment. It is 
what is digested, not what 
is eaten, that nourishes. 
Mellin’s Food with fresh 
milk is like mother’s milk, 
is all digestible and nour- 
ishing. Mellin’s Food is 
really “something to eat.” 


OUR BOOK, “THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” SENT FREE. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 

















Out-of-Door Memorials 


The same artistic worth that characterizes our indoor work 
distinguishes the mausoleums and monuments made by us. 
The marked success of this department of our business is attribut- 


able to distinctive design and sincere workmanship. 


aN 


TI FEANY@) STVDIOS 


333 to 341 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Favrile Glass, which we use exclusively and solely in the making 
of memorial windows, has world-wide renown for the richness of its 
brilliant coloring. Mr. Louis C. Tiffany, the originator of this 
material, is art director of our Company, and personally superintends 


the execution of our 


Memorial Windows 
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Wilson's Rolling 
Partitions «3% 


Made also with blackboard surface. marvelous con- 
venience, easily operated, very durab le 


Outside Venetians 


combining blind aiid awning, Applied to any window, 
Light and elegant, yet so strong that storms cannot harm 
them. Bronze Metal Tapes. Last for years. Also Inside 
Venetians and Rolling Steel Shutters. “Men.ion this paper 
for free pamphlet. yas, GODFREY WILSON 
Patentee and M'f'r. § W. 20th St., New York 
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The Risen Life* 


Its Revelation of Grace 





By Rev. A. E. DUNNING 


After the three days between the cru- 
cifixion and resurrection of Christ, no 
three days are so important in the his- 
tory of Christianity as those between the 
time when Saul the Persecutor fell down 
blind on the Coele Syrian plain and the 
moment when scales fell from his eyes in 
the house on Straight Street, Damascus. 
No one else ever described so fully as 
Saul the experience of dying to self and 
rising again in the spirit of Christ. His 
master passion was to bring all men 
through that experience. The main 
theme of his preaching was that Christ 
died on the cross, that he was crucified 
with him, that his new life was Christ 
living in him, and that his ruling motive 
was to do the will of God sustained by 
faith in the Son of God. Three times in 
the Book of the Acts the story of his 
experience is told, twice by himself and 
once by the author. It must therefore 
have been his chief theme. He based all 
his preaching on a direct objective reve- 
lation. He had seen Jesus after his resur- 
réction as plainly as any of the apostles 
had seen him. He also had learned his 
gospel directly from the Lord. 

Yet this experience of Paul was years 
after Jesus ascended. The evidence of 
its genuineness was and is the fruit of 
his risen life. More than any other man 
after Christ Paul is the founder of the 
Christian Church. May not we, then, 
see Christ as really as he did? And may 
we not come to know the meaning of the 
vision of the risen Lord by tracing the 
steps of Paul’s experience as he told it? 
These are: 

1. The vision of the Christ. Saul was 

eminently religious. He sought dili- 
gently todothe will of God. He wrought 
great mischief, pursuing frightened disci- 
ples of Jesus even to far-off Damascus, 
but he thought he was doing God service. 
It does not appear that his convictions 
were shaken, nor was he conscious of 
need of any new light on his path when 
the sudden flash of glory smote him as 
he approached the city. There, on the eve 
of his achieving the cruel object of his 
journey, he was made conscious, first, of 
a supernatural presence—‘“‘a light above 
the brightness of the sun,’”’ and a voice 
speaking in the Hebrew language; sec- 
ond, that he was fighting against that 
presence—‘‘ Why persecutest thou me” ; 
third, that suggestions of his conscience 
that he had resisted were on the side of 
that presence—“‘It is hard for thee to 
kick against the goad”’; and, fourth, that 
the presence was the One whom he had 
despised and hated—“‘I am Jesus whom 
thou persecutest.”’ 

What smote and dazed Saul? Here 
was no exposition of the principles which 
Christ had taught, nor any new revela- 
tion concerning his death. Saul evidently 
had not believed any stories he had heard 
concerning the resurrection of Jesus, for 
the one thing that changed his life was 
the accepted evidence that Jesus was 
alive again. That he knew by vision and 





*The Sunday School Lesson for June 9. Text, 
Acts 9: 1-30. International Lesson, Jesus Ap- 


pears to Paul. 


hearing. He based his entire message on 
that fact: ‘“‘He appeared to me also”; 
“Tf Christ hath not been raised, your 
faith is vain.”” Read the whole of 1 Cor. 
15. It is the outcome of what Paul saw 
and heard on the road to Damascus. It 
is to such an experience that he invites us. 

2. The surrender to Christ. At once 
and utterly Saul gave himself up to him 
who had conquered him. And his reason 
for so doing was that he knew the revela- 
tion came from above—‘‘I was not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision.”’ It be- 
came his instant and abiding purpose to 
serve his new Master. He called Jesus 
his Lord and asked, ‘‘ What shall I do?”’ 
Ananias also saw the Lord. But he was 
less prompt to obey. Christ revealed to 
Ananias his purpose more fully than at 
that time to Saul himself. 

Saul always looked back on all this ex- 
perience as simply the result of divine 
mercy. He had not sought it. He did 
not deserve it. ‘‘But by the grace of 
God I am what I am; and his grace 
which was bestowed on me was not in 
vain.” 

3. The witness of the renewed soul to 
Christ. Paul was not eager to begin to 
preach to others till he knew what his 
message was. He could have told his 
story of his experience, but that would 
have had little effect by itself, though he 
often told it in later years with power. 
For a few days, apparently, he did preach 
in Damascus that Christ was the Son of 
God and proved it to the dismay of the 
Jews, who had expected to co-operate 
with him in persecuting the followers of 
the Way. If he had been less wise, per- 
haps he would have gone to preaching at 
once, relying on the assurance of Ana- 
nias that he should be filled with the 
Holy Spirit [Acts 9: 17]. Many men in 
our day, on less authoritative evidence 
than that, have .considered themselves 
sufficiently equipped to preach the gospel. 
But Paul went into Arabia [Gal. 1: 17], 
where he probably meditated and studied 
for two or three years. This experience 
is to be inserted between verses 22 and 
23 of Acts 9. Then, after some stormy 
attempts to preach at Jerusalem, he 
went back to his boyhood home. And it 
was some years after that Barnabas, 
who had made his acquaintance in Jeru- 
salem and needed help in evangelistic 
work at Antioch, remembered Paul and 
went down to Tarsus to find him and 
bring him into the field. Neither Ana- 
nias nor Barnabas have had the credit 
due them for their part in launching on 
the world that fiery preacher who, in his 
loyalty to Christ, would not allow that 
any agency had much influenced him 
other than that of him whose presence 
seen in the sky had become the presence 
filling all bis life, the unspeakable gift 
of God to-the chief of sinners. 

In Paul is an exhibition of the risen 
life in Christ which has never been sur- 
passed. Yet he always urged others to 
receive what he had received and to do 
what he was doing. No. one who reads 
the record of his life and sees its fruits 
can doubt its reality. It is given to us to 
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see what Paul saw and to know Christ 
within as he knew him when he said, 
“That life which I now.live.in the flesh | 
live in faith, the faith which is in the Son 
of God, who loved me and gave himself up 


for me.”’ 





Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society Annual 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE STATE MEETING 
AT ANDOVER 


Following long-standing precedent, the meet- 
ing of the Home Missionary Society occu- 
pied the early portion of Wednesday after- 
noon and, following so soon after the Boston 
jubilee, made a valuable addendum to that 
meeting. Secretary Coit’s retrospect was, as 
usual, comprehensive, candid and in the main 
encouraging. He faced frankly the rural 
problem, but did not sympathize with the cur- 
rent lament that the whole countryside is de- 
generating. His figures showed that the coun- 
try churches are many of them holding their 
own as respects additions, both by confession 
and letter, while nearly all are making greater 
money gifts proportionally to support reli- 
gion locally than some city churches. More- 
over, they are raising up ministers for the 
country, such towns as Ashfield, Goshen 
and Hawley having sent out during the cen- 
tury no less than twenty-seven, twenty-five 
and twenty-one ministers, respectively. In 
seventy towns in this state, whose population 
aggregates less than 50,000, 348 ministers have 
been born. 

Passing to the foreign work, Mr. Coit ad- 
duced some almost startling statistics to prove 
the necessity of coping vigorously with this 
phase of the work. Of the 448,572 immigrants 
in this country last year, 39,474 came to this 
state, more than to any other except New 
York and Pennsylvania. Italian,Hebrew and 
French constitute nearly onethird of the 
Massachusetts contingent. 

The society now aids the preaching of the 
gospel in nine languages within the bounds 
of this Puritan commonwealth. There have 
been notable advances among the Armenians, 
owing in large part to the faithful efforts of 
General Missionary Allen. The nine French 
churches report thirty additions by confes- 
sion, while the German work in Clinton and 
Fitchburg has been particularly fruitful. 
Mr. Vaitses continues his effective work in 
behalf of the Greeks, of whom there are no 
less than 3,000 in Lowell. Congregationalism 
also has its reots in the midst of Norwegian, 
Swedish and Italian elements in our popula- 
tion, while the Polish element is not over- 
leoked. Mr. Coit argued for the maintenance 
of separate churches as bridges by which 
peop!e are brought gradually over izto Amer- 
ican churches, and without which the older 
ones would fail to be reached. 

The most important figures from the re- 
ports of Secretary Coit and Treasurer Palmer 
were these: 


Total TOCCIMEB, ....<0scccccccscvces $87,443 (living $48,326) 
Decrease of receipts ou last year...................4 a2 
Sent to New York wy the society 23,513 
Sent to New York directly from Massachusetts. .869,403 
Number of missionaries employed.................. 138 


462 






By letter 
Sunday school membership 
Church membership 


Excellent and instructive addresses followed 
these reports from Rev. J. L. Sewall and Rev. 
W. A. Knight, both of whom pointed out the 
value of the work among the French. 

The retirement of Pres. Franklin Carter 
from the presidency of the society was deeply 
regretted. Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., was 
chosen in his place. The new members of 
the executive committee are Rev. Messrs. 
W. A Knight, B. F. Leavitt, A. W. Hitel- 
cock, G@. W. Andrews, D. A. Newton and 
Messrs. F. H. Kidder, G. R. Jones, Timothy 
Smith and H. S. Conant. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Diary of Dreyfus* 


The almost universal judgment of dis- 
passionate observers outside of France 
that there was a terrible tragedy and a 
monstrous injustice in the case of Cap- 
tain Dreyfus finds confirmation in the 
disclosures of this book. It is quite in- 
credible that a guilty man, with no gift 
of constructive imagination, could have 
pictured himself in the mental sufferings 
of insulted innocence with so much psy- 
chological truth. This book, with the re- 
cent confession of the adventurer, Ester- 
hazy, that he wrote the incriminating 
document, has finally lifted all shadow of 
suspicion from the victim and darkened 
the cloud of horror with which the action 
of the French army chiefs must be re- 


garded. 


The father of Captain Dreyfus was an 
Alsatian, who deliberately chose French 
nationality at the cost of exile from his 





home. Dreyfus himself was an army 
officer, who had earned a place upon the 
general staff by hard work and demon- 
strated capacity. The arrest came like a 
thunderbolt out of a clear sky, and from 
that moment all unwatched communica- 
tion between husband and wife was at an 
end. The formsof the French law, which 
hold an accused and arrested man guilty 
until his innocence is proved, were used 
with cruel ingenuity and persistence, and 
the case was finally decided against him 
on evidence which neither he nor his 
counsel had ever seen. 

If this seems to the Anglo-American a 
travesty of justice, the rigors of punish- 
ment on an island in the tropics, as de- 
picted in this diary, are an arraignment 
at once of the imagination and the com- 
mon humanity of the executors of the 
laws. Home letters were sent on to 
Devil’s Island—only to be sent back to 
France for another official examination. 
Solitary confinement was only mitigated 
by the necessity of hunting up odd bits of 
fuel to cook the wretched rations sup- 
plied, for which the only cooking utensils 
were tin cans and bits of iron. Suffering 
with heat and vermin and drenching 
rains—and in continual uncertainty as to 
the fate of his family and the hope of 
or wonder that only the devo- 


*Five Years of My Life, by Alfred Dreyfus. pp. 310. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 


tion of his wife, speaking through letters and abroad for the improvement of the com- 
which could contain no reference to the ™0n conditions of our social life. 
case and which passed through the hands _Politicsand the Moral Law. By Gustav Rue- 
of jealous officials, kept him alive through introduction and notes by Frederick W. Hols 
five years of torture and despair. pp. 225. MacmillanCo. 5cents. —_— 
It will be one of the famous imprison- A book of unusual clearness and precision of 
c thought. It considers how far the ethical 
ments of history. Mme. Dreyfus stands obligations which pertain to personal action 
out in the midst of the picture a heroine extend to political action. It recognizes the 
of wifely devotion. Whenever hence- a *y -~ pre character of — 
: aw, and also the restricted conditions which 
forth any Frenchman complains of the pertain to those in the service of the state. 
way Napoleon was treated by the Eng- oth the primitive ethical law and the limita- 
lish at St. Helena, his mouth will be tions of action are well put. 
closed by a reference to the experiences The Political Economy of Humanism. B 
of Captain Dreyfus at Devil’s Island. Henry Wood. pp. 319. Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 
; The purpose of the author is excellent and his 
work contains much that is true. He has, 
however, too great confidence in the existing 
The New Books economic order. He points out too exclu- 
sively its favorable effects. He fails to un- 
« * « In some cases, books announced in this de- derstand the true temper and real need of 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. trades unions. There is in the book too much 
of the easy optimism of those who hoid the 
winning hand. He is not quite equal to the 
ceeph Parker, D. D., His Life and Ministry. task of correction, the task which is pre-emi- 
ae Albert Dawson. pp. 176, Pilgrim Press. 75 nently the burden of the hour. 


cents net. 

Mr. Dawson’s modest volume does not claim Monopolies Past and Present. By James Ed- 
to be a final and complete estimate, but deals Gor“ e1 ap oemene. pp. 258. T. Y. Crowell & 
chiefly with the external events of Dr. Parker’s The author aims to provide an historical in- 
life from the early days on the banks of the troduction to the study of monopolies for the 
Tyne up to and beyond the death of Mrs. ose of busy men, who may wish to find in 
Parker a year or two ago. The history of the 4 single book information scattered through 
City Temple from its beginning is concisely special treatises. This purpose he has ac- 
told and there is an interesting chapter on Dr. complished with clearness and reasonable 
Parker’s five American visits. One gains also fullness. 
an insight into Dr. Parker’s pulpit methods p 
and comes to marvel at the industry which oe can nat Henry Holt. 
— a ag eg apt p — a oe The material of this volume is vivacious, vig- 

_— oe rod ord ur De - . vee Je and orous and comprehensive. Its peculiar fea- 
parochial la D in sat "ie was for anum~- ture is that it is offered in the form of a dia- 
ber of years Dr. Parker e iterary assistant logue between teacher and pupil. The chief 
and private secretary. His volume will prove motive of the method seems to have been a 
interesting to the general reader and profitable sustaining of interest and attention in one 
to the minister who wishes to pattern by the }.cinning the study of civics. It is open to 


best ideals. decided objections. The discassion is made 
Laboratory and Pulpit. By W. sos Poteat. pp. longer and at the same time less explicit and 


103. Am. apt. Pub. Soc. 60 cen direct. There is no o i i 
. pportunity for true dia- 
The lectures of a working biologist to theo- logue. The questions are guided by the an- 


logical students in a Southern Baptist semi- swers, and the teacher is as often seeking in- 
nary. mmere is no mincing matters in regerd ‘formation as giving it. This form of discus- 
arty gia alignonscans 7 © decisive sion would hardly aid the work as a text- 
word in its own sphere, and the duty of theo- book. It may possibly help forward the self- 
logians to face and adjust their thinking to heinéel nanfi. 
well-aseertained facts, bat the decadence of ia a P of foclal Morality. By W.s. Walt, 
materialism and the opportunity of Christian es ol ¥- 2) ai 
faith both find emphasis. A reverent, able fonaton e pp. 293. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. 
and helpful book, which should have wide A volume in aaa form and possessed of lit- 
reading among ministers and students of the- erary merit. It is, however, frequently ob- 
ology especially and among the general pub- scure in expression and erratic in the way 
lic also. in which the author picks up and drops his 
My Master. By the Swami Vivekananda. pp. special themes. It has not the concurrent 
89. Baker & Taylor Co. 50 cents. and accumulative force that we had the right 
The picture of a modern Hindu ascetic saint, to expect in so fundamental and practical a 
who has exercised a wide influence in India, discussion. 
uniting the Oriental doctrine of complete re- 
nunciation with the recognition of the under- 
lying truth in all religions. Needs correction 
by the facts before its praise of Hinduism can 
be accepted. 


RELIGION 


pp. 493. 


OUTDOOR STUDIES 

Everyday Birds. By Bradford Ne rey. pp. 

106. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 
Elementary studies in bird-lore, iitustrated in 

The B P. colors after Audubon. t The author’s _well- 
- pp. B36 Lothrop abiioninng co. rs eee known power of interesting his readers in the 
The dream of a preacher of the gospel, who ways of the birds serves him well in these 
sees that the value of the individual life isnot simple studies. A charming book to put into 
in its practical achievement, but in its relation the hands of a child. 
to God. The style is rather crude and exu- With the Wild Flowers from Pussy-Wil- 
berant, but the insight is true, while occa- low to Thistledown. By Maud Going. pp. 


sional descriptions of out-of-door life have real 271. Baker & Taylor Co. 3 
freshness <i directness. Miss Going has greatly improved her book in 
The Ten Commandments. By G. Campbell its new edition. Her sympathy with the life 
Morgan. pp. og Back to Bethel. By Rev. Of the earth and the needs of her readers, and 
B. Meyer. pp. 127. Paper covers. Bible In- her skill in presenting botanical knowledge in 
Fitate Colportage Association. Each 15 cents. untechnical forms have united to make an en- 
A New World and an Old Gospel. By Pres. darter and valuable book. 


. 44, rs. , 

hk fi a Bo Bente. sng ete a. Chupes and Miss Jenny. By ame Big- 
bet 50. Baker & Taylor Co. $1 ¢ 

The story of two adopted birds and of ‘their 

ways and life and what they taught their guar- 

e Improvement of Towns and Cities. By qian and friend. A good book to read to chil- 


Th 
9, Te 8 
Charies Muiford jobinson. desist contol dren as an eye-opener to the facts of outdoor 


A comprehensive, systematic and stimulating life. Pleasantly told and interesting. 

treatise on a subject which is deservedly re- pirst studies of Plant Life. By George 

ceiving much attention. It is especially full Francis Atkinson. pp. 266. Ginn & Co. 

in its references to efforts made in America An elementary text-book well illustrated, 
° 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
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which keeps in view the life processes and 
natural affinities as the key to the right 
method of interesting children. Clear and 
practical. 

The Natural History of Selborne. By Gil- 

bert White. pp. 381. Macmillan Co. 50 cents. 
A charming little edition of the quaintest and 
most famous of natural histories, originally 
published in 1789; illustrated and supplied 
with useful notes and index. Lovers of little 
books will welcome this latest volume of the 
Temple Classics. 


FICTION 

The Helmet of Havesre, ad Bertha Runkle. 

pp. 470, Century Co. $1. 
An exciting tale of old vie. filled with 
perilous adventures cleverly told by the hero’s 
devoted servant, Felix Broux, whose graphic 
and often polished language (though rather 
surprising in a young henchman) compels in- 
‘terest from the start. The 500 pages of the 
book are given up to the four days in July, 
1593, just before King Henry’s declaration of 
allegiance to the Catholic Church, and the 
lucky Felix has the knack of getting mixed up 
in all adventures but coming out unharmed. 
The heroine is charming, the love story well 
managed, the characters sharply drawn and 
the book is one of the best of the many re- 
cent historical novels. 

The Career of a lay a iA By. John gd 

Winter. pp. 389. ppincott Co. $1. 
A story of agile lite, interesting, oN 
some and handled with artistic reserve and 
skill. It is quite modern in its use of an inci- 
dent of dream suggestion and in its references 
to the South African War and its effect on 
English social life. Hero and heroine are 
well drawn and hold the respect of the reader 
from first to last. 

Mistress Nell: aMerry Tale of a Merry Time. 

By G. C. Hazelton, Jr. pp. 313, Charles Serib- 

ner’s Sons. 1.50. 
Popular interest in two women connected by 
birth or alliance with the Stuart kings never 
seems ‘to fail. One is Mary Queen of Scots, 
the other Nell Gwinn, whom Charles II. 
seems to have loved as sincerely as he was 
capable of loving any one. The latter is the 
heroine of this play-turned-novel. Itis lively, 
full of clever stage situations and stage dia- 
logues—a flower of the theater for all its 
transplanting, and will serve to pass a leisure 
hour agreeably. 

Miss Pritchard’s Wedding Tri By Clara 

Louise Burnham. pp. 366. oug iton, Mifflin 

& Co. $1.50. 
Miss Pritchard is a middle-aged spinster who 
takes a European tour with the daughter of 
the man she had once loved. She experiences 
the great happiness of her life in this young 
girl’s loving care. There is a pretty love 
story, as in all the author’s books, but in the 
descriptions the guide-book is too much in 
evidence, 

The Wisdom of Esau. 

anon C. H. Chornley. pp. 344. 
A commonplace story of life in Australia, 
whose theme is the well-worn theme of the 
ee farm. 

Souls 

327. Doade Mea & Co. 
Incidentally the author Sines her story a 
mouthpiece for certain theories of the divine 
purpose and reincarnation. It is written in 
her usual pleasant and sympathetic style. 

The Transfiguration of Miss Philura. B 


Florence Morse ——— ey. pp. 81. Funk 
Wagnallis Co. 60 cents. 


A clever and amusing satire on the ways of 
Boston and the beliefs of its Christian Sci- 
ence people. Miss Philura is delightful, and 
much more Christign than the theory she is 
set to illustrate. 

An Englishman’s — Letters. 

Frank F. Lovell Book C 
Purports to be replies ag An Englishwoman’s 
Love Letters. It is doubtful if the public 
will take these as seriously as they did the 
so-called woman’s letters, although they ap- 
pear to be put out with all seriousness. To 
our mind they are tiresome reading. 

David Copperfield, pp. 735; Barnaby Rudge. 


pp. 576; Our Matua Friend, pp. 714; Great 
Expectations, pp. 383. Charles Seribner’ s Sons. 


By R. L. Onthwaite 
Cassell & Co. 


By An E. Barr. pp. 


pp. 249, 


Four more volumes of the handsome Authen- 
tic edition, which we noticed not long ago. 
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Book 


Maurice Maeterlinck is a keeper of bees. 


J. M. Barrie has just finished another play 
written for Miss Maude Adams. 


We congratulate our London editor, whose 
special successes have thus far been in the 
field of daily and weekly journalism, on be- 
coming the author of a book, and so good a 
book, as the life of Joseph Parker. 


It is reported that Rev. Cyrus Townsend 
Brady is following in the footsteps of S. R. 
Crockett and other ministers who have given 
up preaching for literature. At all events, 
he has just resigned his position as rector of 
a Pennsylvania church. 


“The Theological Works of Marie Corelli ’”’ 
is the surprising title under which are con- 
sidered in The Church Quarterly Review The 
Master-Christian, Barabbas and The Sorrows 
of Satan. We had not thought of classing 
Miss Corelli among theologians! 


Charles Major, author cf When Knighthood 
Was in Flower, will call his next book The 
Bears of Blue River. It is quite a jump from 
a tale of chivalry to bear stories, located in 
his own State of Indiana. Mr. Seton-Thomp- 
son may have to look to his laurels. 


A beautifully illuminated manuscript Bible 
in Wycliffe’s translation was sold in London 
the other day for $6,000. It dates from about 
i410. A rare first edition of Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress brought over $7,000. Only five copies 
printed in 1678 are known to be in existence. 


The comments of authors on each other are 
not always amiable. Augustus Hare tells of 
Carlyle’s dislike for Browning’s poems. 
“*What did the fellow mean by leaving that 
cartload of stones at my door?” he said to 
Tennyson, when Browning left one of his po- 
ems there. 


The satire of human fame which keeps a 
man at starvation point all of his working life 
and then induces rich men to pay big prices 
for his work when he is dead finds new il- 
lustration in the case of Poe. One of his 
earlier works sold in Baltimore at the French 
sale for $1,300 and a letter to a publisher for 
$250. 


Who would have expected to find such an ap- 

preciation of nature in the “Iron Chancellor ” 
as this passage from Bismarck’s Love Letters 
indicates: “I found such pretty, solitary 
paths, quite narrow, between the greening 
hazel and thorn bushes, where only the thrush 
and the glede-kite were heard, and quite far 
off the bell of the church to which I was play- 
ing truant, that I could not find my way home 
again.” 
- Twenty years ago if the C.S.S. and P. So- 
ciety had announced itself as the publisher of 
Henry Ward Beecher’s works it is not difficult 
to imagine the criticisms which would have 
been made. Today such an announcement 
calls forth congratulations only. It is appro- 
priate that the writings of Beecher and Storrs, 
the two most eminent Congregational preach- 
ers of their time, should now be issued by the 
Pilgrim Press. 


In the list of books compiled by the New 
York State Library from data furnished by 
local librarians as to the most popular books 
of 1900, it is significant to note that only 
one of the fifty named during the year is re- 
ligious in its aim and that was Rev. Dr. N. D. 
Hillis’s Influence of Christ in Modern Life. 
Professor Allen’s Life of Phillips Brooks is 
next on the list but that is classified properly 
under biography. 


The memorial statue to Henry Timrod, re- 
cently unveiled in Charleston, S. C, is a fit- 
ting sequel to the popular interest awakened 
two or three years ago by the publication of 
the first complete edition of his poems. Like 
Lanier, Timrod, had the delicate, poetic na- 
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ture that could not endure the strain of physi- 
cal and mercantile struggle during those 
tragic years after the war, yet his lyre was 
sweet and steadfast to the end of life. 


There are those who poke fun at the stories 
of the late Miss Yonge, but several famous 
Englishmen found delight in them. Sir Fran- 
cis Palgrave testifies to Tennyson’s interest, 
The two men were once traveling in Corn- 
wall and occupied the same room at an inn. 
Tennyson was in the midst of The Young 
Stepmother, and kept on with it in bed. Sud- 
denly he cried out: “I see daylight now; he 
is going to be confirmed,” and well satisfied 
put out his candle and went to sleep. 


Sunday schools contemplating the purchase 
of a new hymn-book will do well to wait for 
the Pilgrim Sunday School Hymnal, now in 
preparation. The amount of care and labor 
which is being put into this book and the com- 
petent persons who have to do with the selec- 
tion and editing of both words and music en- 
courage the hope that it will be the best Sun- 
day school hymnal ever produced. While it 
will contain only words and music of a digni- 
fied and worthy character, due regard will be 
had to melody and tothe popular and singable 
qualities of both hymns and tunes. The book 
will be published the coming fall by the Pil- 
grim Press. 


Henry Clay Trumbull, the famous army 
chaplain, editor and authority on Sunday 
school movements, has of late been debarred 
by physical limitations from doing much office 
work, but even on his sickbed the tireless 
brain cannot cease productive labor. He is 
just completing what may prove one of his 
most useful and permanent contributions to 
literature. It is entitled Leading Individuals 
to Christ, and teems with persunal reminis- 
cences of his own experiences as a soul- winner 
as he has met unconverted men in the army, 
on the railroad train and in the chance rela- 
tions of life. Dr. Trumbull estimates the re- 
sults from this appruach to others as of 
greater worth than the seore uf bouks he has 
written and the other industry ot his long 
life. 


The death of Mr. George Smith, of the long- 
respected publishing house of London, has 
recalled his many intuitive, kindly services 
to young English authors, at first scorued or 
ignored by critics, but destined to win fame 
for themselves and their patron. His espe- 
cial interest was evoked by Charlotte Bronté. 
At his mother’s home she was sheltered dur- 
ing those few venturesome London visits. 
To a friend she once confessed that Mrs. 
Smith and her daughters ‘seemed to look 
upon her with a mixture of respect and 
alarm.’’ At the close of the publisher’s no- 
ble, helpful life Charlotte Bronté’s words of 
timid prophecy have pertinence—her trust 
that “selfishness of the world and the hard 
habits of business, though they must modify 
his disposition, will never quite spoil it.’’ 


The confusion of book titles has been the 
subject of many jests and parodies. One 
might well excuse a blunder in the case of 
two somewhat new books whose similarity in 
sound is almost identical. Mr. Bliss Perry’s 
volume of quiet, realistic sketches, The Pow- 
ers at Play, is approximate in sound, but far 
distant in tone, from the collection of adven- 
turous studies in city crimes, Powers that 
Prey, edited by Josiah Flynt. The Critic re- 
lates an incident showing the havoc of meat- 
ing caused by the misunderstanding of a sin- 
gle letter. A Jady in a telephone conversa- 
tion with a friend was asked, “ Have you read 
Arrows of the Almighty?” Indistinctness in 
voice or hearing translated the inquiry, “ Have 
you read ‘Errors of the Almighty’?” The 
innocent friend was amazed at the apparent 
anger caused by her question, but later the 
matter was elucidated. 
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Baptists Facing the Consolidation Problem 


The Vital Issues of the Springfield Meeting 


According to tradition there was once a 
time when Baptists found cold welcome and 
scant room in Massachusetts, but at Spring- 
field last week an ample if tardy recompense 
was made to the modern followers of Roger 
Williams. If any one is skeptical as to the 
feasibility of combining all the missionary 
meetings of a great denomination, the visible 
facts and the unanimous testimony of in- 
formed individuals would shake if not shatter 
all doubts. Anniversary week for the Bap- 
tists is no longer an experiment. It is based 
on a universally shared conviction, which is 
possibly the only point about the manage- 
ment of missionary societies in which they 
are at this moment united. The representa- 
tives of 4,000,000 members of this branch of 
the church in the northern, central and west- 
ern states gather and largely remain together 
from one Monday evening through the second 
Tuesday. They hold twenty-two week day 
sessions, with the Sabbath added. During 
this time the annual business of the three 
main societies is done and their work popu- 
larly and powerfully presented. In addition 
there are meetings in behalf of the Education 
Society, which is Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s 
agency for distributing benefactions, the His- 
torical Society, which is rallying earnestly 
after its losses in the Philadelphia fire, also 
in behalf of the four societies of women, only 
one of which organizations has yet brought 
its annual meeting into anniversary week. 

ls it a more difficult problem to condense 
into the same space a like treatment of the 
work of all our Congregational societies ? 
‘There would, indeed, be a greater compact- 
ness of program as compared with our pres- 
ent meetings, but this might not prove an un- 
mixed evil, At least our Baptist brethren 
find time to hear from men at the front, both 
in the homeand foreign work. It is evidently 
against their principles to let outside guests 
and the platform stars of the denomination 
crowd off the real workers, as has happened 
so recently among us. 

Amid the rich variety of meetings at Spring- 
field, the keenest interest was shown in the 
gathering, last Thursday afternoon, to hear 
the report of a commission appointed by the 
several societies a year ago to devise some 
plan for greater unification of denominational 
work. In view of the fact that we are mak- 
ing some distinet progress in this direction, a 
few glimpses of our neighbors’ conditions and 
prospects may be of interest, perhaps of profit. 

It was evident at the outset that the great- 
est desire for unification and the gravest diffi- 
culty in the way of getting it came from a 
common source—the pitiable helplessness of a 
great denomination, cemented so closely by 
distinctive doctrines, to find any fulcrum for 
the lever wherewith they long to lift their 
common work into greater power. It im- 
presses an outsider with great wonder that so 
large and self-conscious a body should have 
to struggle so hard to make a collective utter- 
ance. The secretary of the commission, Dr. 
Crandall of Chicago, apparently voiced the 
desire of many when he said: “I would like 
to see the day when the Baptists of the North 
might come together to discuss great ques- 
tions which are of vital importance to the 
kingdom of God, not simply as this or that so- 
Clety, but as the Baptists of the North in one 
body.” This does not impress a Congrega- 
tionalist as very alarming in its threatened 
centralization, but it seemed to throw some of 
the strongest Baptist leaders into a panic. 

There was manifest opposition to so slight 
an expression of denominational unity as 
even the advisory action of a mass meeting 
upon the recommendations of this commis- 
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sion. When an honored leader rose and pro- 
tested that a chfirch had no right to ever 
appoint a delegate to any ecclesiastical body 
or gathering, one listener tried in vain to dis- 
tinguish that position from absolute inde- 
pendency, and did not dare to imagine what 
would happen if a National Council were to 
be proposed to these neighbors whom we have 
been wont to consider Congregationalists in 
their polity. 

Some of the recommendations had a famil- 
iar sound. In the prefatory words it was said 
that certain members believed the time had 
come for an effort to organically combine cer- 
tain societies, but that others strongly op- 
posed this. Accordingly the most advanced 
ground taken was that of: the first recommen- 
dation, to the effect that the annual meetings 
of the three general societies, the Foreign 
Missionary Union, the Home Mission Society 
and the Publication Society, should be repre- 
sentative and delegated bodies having the 
same basis of representation, so that the dele- 
gates to the three societies should be, so far 
as practicable, identical. The main volume 
of adverse discussion centered on this article. 
The commission did not—probably because 
they could not—define at all the manner or 
extent of that proposed representation, but 
in the course of the debate it became clear, as 
one speaker phrased it, that “the purpose of 
this recommendation is to take these meetings 
out of the hands of an oligarchy and put 
them in the hands of the people.” This utter- 
ance was greeted with great applause, as it 
doubtless will be when it is uttered, before 
many years have gone by, in some annual 
meeting of our Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society or the American Missionary As- 
sociation. 

The speakers opposing this recommendation 
slightly outnumbered its advocates and in- 
cluded a preponderance of recognized leaders ; 
but the applause showed that the popular 
sympathy was strongly with the measure, and 
on the final vote the negative was insignifi- 
cant. 

The second recommendation was for a mid- 
winter conference of the executive boards of 
the different societies in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago; this was strongly 
opposed in the commission, but passed the 
mass meeting without any difficulty. A pro- 
posal for consolidation of missionary maga- 
zines met with no favor. The fourth section 
alluded to the fact that many Baptist churches 
contributed only through the women’s organ- 
izations, and most mildly suggested the claims 
of the general societies upon every church. 
To an outsider this looked as innocent as a 
prediction of the weather bureau; but it in- 
stantly proved to bea “live wire,” producing 
an electrical storm and giving those who han- 
dled it some apparently severe shocks. It 
was put under ground as quickly as possible, 
though not without a parliamentary tangle 
which was not specially creditable to the un- 
dertakers. It occurred to the disinterested 
observer that there might easily be friction 
when two woman’s home missionary societies 
try to labor side by side; but remembering 
that we Congregationalists have occasionally 
had “troubles of our own,” he made no effort 
to look for skeletons in any of the Baptist 
closets. 

The fifth recommendation, urging the aban- 
donment of special appeals for individual 
cases, received some strong incidental sup- 
port from revelations of pastors’ experiences, 
but its indefinite and sweeping phraseology 
doomed it. 

The closing suggestion, calling for the ap- 
pointment by the three societies of a commit- 


tee of nine to report next year as to collec- 
tion agencies and the work of district secreta- 
ries, was passed ; and the half of the commis- 
sion’s suggestions which had found favor 
were referred back to the societies for their 
consideration and for such amendments of 
constitutions as may be necessary to carry 
the new plans into effect. 

So far as could be learned from representa- 
tive men on either side, the advocates of the 
new movement consider that they have turned 
what they feared would be defeat into a real 
victory ; while the opponents of the commis- 
sion’s report feel that they have defeated its 
most dangerous proposals, and profess to feel 
no anxiety as to any revolutionary results 
from what was adopted. The audience, 
which for four hours filled to the utmost a 
capacious auditorium, was widely and undeni- 
ably representative ; and its collective utter- 
ance, despite all protests from leaders, was 
unmistakably in favor of some definite and 
practical forms of co-ordination of interests 
now isolated and—one cannot help inferring— 
managed with autocratic spirit and mutual 
antagonisms thinly disguised. The utter lack 
of definiteness as to plans of representation, 
coupled with the horror, real or assumed, of 
the very idea of anything looking like closer 
union, suggest a rather dark prospect for any 
progress immediately visible. A layman thus 
expressed it substantially: ‘“ We have made 
real progress this last year, but future steps 
will have to be taken slowly. As the oppo- 
nents of the new plans say, we now have rep- 
sentation and a delegated body in every soci- 
ety ; but it is so large that it practically destroys 
its influence, and leaves usall powerless in the 
hands of a comparatively few men; these de- 
termine who shall administer these organiza- 
tions, and how they shall do it. When every- 
body has a vote, no one’s vote means anything 
against the program of the machine. We 
must apparently lessen the present amount of 
delegated power in order to have any real 
power. Our managing boards and officials 
are practically self-perpetuating, and a mass 
meeting cannot easily defeat their prear- 
ranged plans.” 

The similarities between this condition of 
the Baptists and our own had perhaps better 
be left to the meditative thought of the reader 
than too bluntly stated. As a denomination 
we have some difficulties in co-ordinating our 
various societies which they have not, but 
we also have some distinct advantages in our 
saner vision of the possibilities and demands 
of fellowship in practical action. It now 
looks as though we might reach our desired 
goal with swifter movement and less personal 
tension than our neighbors, but the only 
prophecy that can be safely made is that both 
of our bodies will sometime attain what is 
now beheld as in a mirror darkly—the glory 
of a spiritual freedom where the whole is 
neither tyrant nor slave as regards any part, 
and genuine democracy displays its greatest 
triumph in the visible body of Christ as the 
head. 


Father Doyle of the Paulists, in addressing 
the Converts’ League of men and women who 
have become Roman Catholics in New York, 
the other day said: “‘ There is nothing further 
from the mind of the Catholic Church than to 
force religion on a people by physical persua- 
sion or to keep the people within the lines of 
orthodoxy by threats of punishment.” We 
are glad to find a priest of the Catholic Church 
publicly denying the uniformity of Catholic 
teaching and repudiating the century-long and 
nearly world-wide practice of his church. 
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From the Lakes to the Pacific 


Consulting State Editors: Ohio, Sec. J. G. Fraser, D.D.; Michigan, Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D.; Wisconsin, Rev. J. H, 
Chandler; Minnesota, Rev. R. P. Herrick; Missouri, Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, D.D.; Colorado, Utah and Wyoming, 


Rev. D. N. Beach, D.D.; Washington, Rev. E. L. Smith; California, 


, Our American Highlands 


Those who know the great central states 
of the Rocky Mountain plateau only by 
being whirled through them on excursion 
Pullmans, by a day at Salt Lake, another 
at Manitou anda third at Denver, know 
little either of the wealth or wickedness, 
the hardship or religious zeal, the problems 
or realizations of those infant empires. 

Life there is at its keenest. The dry, 
thin air, the almost unbroken sunlight 
and starlight, the vast altitudes and dis- 
tances, the solemn grandeur of the moun- 
tains—Colorado alone has thirty-five ex- 
ceeding 14,000 feet (nearly the altitude of 
Mont Blanc)—the majesty of the river 
beds and cajions, the cosmopolitan temper 
of the people, the hard struggle for exist- 
ence, the constant uncertainty of fortune 
in a mining land and the tendency to in- 
dependence, to extremes and to fads which 
marks mountain peoples—all these unite 
to make our American Highlands perhaps 
the most interesting study, whether so- 
cially, economically, politically or reli- 
giously on this continent. 

Our Rocky Mountain correspondent, 
whose large experience of the Atlantic 
seaboard and of the great Northwest fits 
him to see things by contrasts and in their 
wholes, in this and recent issues, in the 
letters, Hopeful Signs in Utah, A Sociolog- 
ical Leader in Wyoming and Solving Col- 
orado’s Problems, has introduced three 
of these states to our readers. 

What will strike the reader, perhaps, 
most forcibly is the note of hope in 
thesecommunications. President Gates’s 
achievements in Wyoming, the grip of 
Dr. Brown and his co-workers on the 
Utah situation and the large positive re- 
sults in various directions in Colorado are 
reassuring. ‘“ All’s well,” indeed, in such 
conditions. Those, in particular, whose 
eye is ever upon underlying causes will 
have, we are persuaded, special gratifica- 
tion with two of these—the sociological 
or distinctively practical note, and, with 
this, the warm and living emphasis on 
the Lord Jesus Christ as the all-sufficient 
Saviour. 

Our correspondent has not said, what 
wise stewards of the kingdom should not 
overlook, that not much of the wealth in 
those states is in the hands of consecrated 
people. For a long time yet, if the land 
shall be possessed for Christ, it must be 
by the co-operation of his followers all 
over the Union, in money, men and faith. 


Minnesota’s Twin Cities 
NEW CHURCH IN ST. PAUL 


The Rowe Memorial Church of St. Paul is 
the latest addition to the Congregational sis- 
terhood of the Twin Cities. Its recognition 
is important as the first result of an effort to 
develop several missions established by the 
Congregational Union into churches. The 
new organization is named for one of the 
prominent members of Plymouth Church, 
who has dealt generously with the enterprise 
in its efforts for a building. The church is 
situated in a district containing at least 5,000 


people, without other Protestant church priv- 


ileges. We hope to record in the near future. 


the development of other missions into like 
promise of permanency. 


CONSOLIDATION VERSUS FEDERATION 


‘The Minneapolis Ministers’ Meeting dis- 
cussed recently the question of the interrela- 
tion of our benevolent societies. The general 
sentiment favored changes carried out in a 
conservative way which would reduce the 
clerical work, combine the magazines and se- 
lect a common treasurer. The closer federa- 
tion of the societies was desired rather than 
the consolidation of any of the six. 


CHURCH ACCESSIONS 


While this year and last have been notice- 
able for the absence of general revivals, there 
has been, nevertheless, a remarkable record 
of steady additions to the churches at each 
communion season. Plymouth, Minneapolis, 
rarely passes a communion with less than 
twenty accessions. Park Avenue has an ex- 
cellent record for steady growth in this direc- 
tion under Dr. Swift. Nearly all our churches 
in this state seem to be participating in this 
growth by regular additions. R. P. H. 


Hopeful Signs in Utah 
A SIGNIFICANT CONVENTION 


I am just returning from three days with 
the Utah Endeavorers in their memorable 
meeting at First Church, Salt Lake City. My 
good impressions of a year ago were more 
than confirmed. The Epworth Leaguers 
united; it was a joint annual convention. 
“We face a united adversary,” they said, 
“and cannot afford to be divided.” The meet- 
ing was notable for large attendance, sus- 
tained enthusiasm, a practical temper and 
spiritual might. There is a large Christian 
Endeavor Society in the State Penitentiary 
at Salt Lake City. It is dear to all Endeavy- 
orers of the state. Its good results almost 
pass credence. 

The great civic achievement of the year 
was scored through the Chinese Society of 
the church where the convention met. John 
Ming of that society, single-handed, prose- 
cuted four Chinese gambling establishments, 
secured two convictions and so stirred the 
city that the mayor ordered all its gambling 
dens closed. Endeavor work, the night school 
for Chinamen and the love of Jesus Christ 
deeply moved Ming in view of his fellow- 
countrymen being given up to gambling. His 
pastor, Dr. Clarence T. Brown, was his friend 
at court in explaining to him American law, 
what sort of evidence to secure, how to meet 
cross-examination, ete., and his testimony 
could not be shaken. But Ming had very 
dark weeks. Dr. Brown went to Chicago on 
home missionary business. Ming was per- 
secuted, his life threatened, and true Chris- 
tian friends advised him to desist. The tears 
rolled down his wrinkled face. He had but 
one answer, “That gamble must stop, if I 
die.”’ He received an ovation at the conven- 
tion. That is the spirit which, in Christian 
Endeavor, will yet cleanse many a commu- 
nity. 

PROGRESS OF OUR CHURCHES 


They are doing splendidly. Rev. E. I. 
Goshen, whom Dr. Brown induced, on his 
leaving Chicago Seminary, to take the Ogden 
pastorate, is uniting and inspiring the church, 
has already added some sixty to its member- 
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ship, and has promise of a large career. Rey, 
P. A. Simpkin is making a fine start at 
Phillips Chureh. Rev. F. E. Bigelow, who hag 
been handling a Salt Lake City and a subur. 
ban church with great acceptance, and who, 
as president of the Utah C. E. Union for 1909, 
was largely responsible for the success of this 
convention, is just leaving for an important 
work at Newport, Ky., opposite Cincinnati, 
and will be greatly missed. 

But it is our First Church, Salt Lake City, 
that is our joy and crown in Utah. It lately 
disposed of a $27,000 debt by paying $17,00 
and by getting a non-interest bearing loan 
from the C, C. B.S. for $10,000 whieh it will 
soon repay. While free from the aristocratic 
temper, it is gathering to itself many of the 
strongest and most cultivated people of the 
city. Its Sunday school is large. The church 
abounds in good works. It is united, harmo- 
nious, consecrated. 

Dr. Brown, who joins with large parish 
cares the home missionary superintendency 
and who is discharging its duties with signal 
success, and his hospitable and gifted wife—a 
true sister to Dr. Gunsaulus—are the modest, 
unassuming centers and mainsprings, under 
God, of all this. I do not know anywhere a 
more ideal church life. Broad, comprehensive, 
modern, it is also simple, warm-hearted, evan- 
gelical. This pastorate is a rehabilitation of 
the old and great ideal of a ministry that lifts 
the whole community, that is at once godly, 
manly and full of Christian fruitage. 


MORMON LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


What of the Mormon outlook? It is both 
disheartening and hopeful. What this para- 
dox means is that “the dominant church” is 
strenuously on the defensive. It is stiffening 
its people up. Itis gathering “the tithes” as 
not for along time past. One long-time “ pres- 
ident of a state” has been displaced by an- 
other who can gather more tithes. The sale 
of amine has just brought in a single check 
of $22,500 to the church’s treasury as “the 
tithe.” So a bishop has been warning his 
people, for instance, to tolerate in their homes 
no literature bearing the imprint of the Amer- 
ican Tract Society because it is “pernicious.” 
The highly successful superintendent of Salt 
Lake City public schools leaves for another 
field for reasons that, between the lines, are 
suggéstive. Mormon officers and teachers 
will probably increasingly fill public school 
positions, with unfavorable results for educa- 
tion. The Evans Bill, which would have ren- 
dered almost nugatory anti-polygamous laws, 
was passed by the last legislature, and only 
escaped becoming law by the governor’s veto. 
The legislature also refused to make vaccina- 
tion compulsory, and thus leaves Utah ona 
par: with Mexico in this regard. A Mormon 
of some prominence, who has just had small- 
pox, willfully concealed at the time of fumi- 
gation a roll of bank notes that had been in 
his pockets, distributed them in business 
transactions around town, and then boasted 
to the Board of Health that he had done so! 

What, then, of cheer? Many Mormon hearts 
softening ; good literature surreptitiously wel- 
comed in Mormon homes; probably an it- 
creasing dislike among younger Mormons for 
the “peculiar institution” ; eagerness for ed- 
ucation and to better their condition by 4 
broader living; above all, the united Chris- 
tian churches ; the devoted, non-antagonizing, 
helpful Christian living; such a convention 
as that just closed by the Endeavorers; and 
an educatéd, wise, broad-minded, constructive 
ministry of Jesus Christ. These things cause 
the discerning to say of Utah, “I rejoice, ye 
and will rejoice.” D. N. B. 
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Illinois Congregationalists in Session 


The Opening Session 

The fifty-eighth annual gathering of the min- 
isters and representatives of the 363 Congrega- 
tional churches of the state met in Central 
Church, Galesburg, May 20-23. Rev. C. A. Vin- 
cent and his people, as well as the pastors and 
people of two other Congregational churches 
in the city, vied with each other in making 
their visitors feel at home. The building is 
attractive and convenient and furnished in its 
numerous rooms ample opportunity for the 
work of the association. The opening meet- 
ing, which was of a missionary character, was 
addressed by J. E. Keene, Esq., president of 
the City Missionary Society of Peoria, who 
gave an account of the work accomplished 
there. He was followed by Hon. T. C. Mac- 
nillan, president of the Illinois Home Mission- 
ary Society, who described briefly the work 
done in the state. Rev. M. E. Eversz spoke of 
the German problem and Rev. B. M. South- 
gate of Pana enumerated some of the uncon- 
quered elements which he meets in his work 
among the miners. But the principal address 
of the evening was that of Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton of Detroit upon the conquest of the 
country by the gospel. The discourse was in 
the speaker’s best vein and was received with 
evident tokens of favor. 


The State of Religion 


The association was organized by the choice 
of Gen. C. H. Howard as moderator and Rev. 
J. ©. Armstrong assistant moderator, and 
Rev. Messrs. H. M. Richardson and Roy B. 
Guild as scribes. The report of the state of 
religion, read by Rev. George A. Francis of 
Toulon, showed a gain of only 122 church 
members for the year; yet there were 4,467 
additions during the year, 2,471 on confession 
of faith. Perhaps the revision of the rolls of 
some of the larger churches may have had 
something to do with cutting down the net 
gain. There are 56,451 pupils in the Sunday 
schools, or 1,677 less than last year. There 
has been a shrinkage of 504 in the member- 
ship in Endeavor Societies. Benevolences, | 
which amount to $131,391, have increased | 
$54, and home expenses $54,597. 


Organized Religion 


Rev. D. M. Brown of Prophetstown spoke 
of the prayer meeting and its needs, Mr. 
Keene of Peoria of men’s clubs and what 
they have accomplished, especially for the 
evening service, Mr. E. H. Duff of spiritual 
training in the Sunday school, and Prof. E. 
T. Harper of the need of better teaching in | 
the school. Professor Harper believes that 
the time has come to grade Sunday schools 
after the methods of the public school, and 
that lessons should be selected and taught 
with a view to the age and acquirements of 
the pupils. He would retain the uniform 
lessons, but would adapt them to the ability 
of those who are to study them. 

But the addresses which aroused the deep- 
est interest were on the unification of our 
benevolent societies, by Rev. W. B. Thorp, 
and on the deaconess movement, by Rev. 
George H. Wilson. Mr. Thorp is radical in 
his desire to have the societies for home work 
consolidated under one management, provided 
this can be done without jeopardizing trust 
funds. He thinks this will promote efficiency 
inadministration, and will not diminish con- 
tibutions. A committee was subsequently ap- 
pointed on his paper, which recommended the 
‘sociation to memorialize the National Coun- 
til, which meets in Portland, to consider the 
subject and, if possible, bring about consol- 
dation. Thus far in the West there seems to 
‘eno wish to interfere with the administra- 
tion of the American Board. There is an 
iimost unanimous desire for two annual 








neetings—one for foreign work and the other 


for home work—to be held, one at the West 
and the other at the East. Mr. Wilson’s paper 
was so effective that the committee on the 
deaconess movement was continued and en- 
larged and approval was given to the proposal 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary to estab- 
lish a training school for deaconesses at an 
early date. Professor Mackenzie is a member 
of that committee. The work of Miss Dock- 
ery, our only Congregational deaconess in the 
West, at Pana, in association with Mr. South- 
gate, demonstrates the need and value of 
women trained as deaconesses. 

The annual sermon, followed by the com- 
munion service, was preached by Rev. John 
Faville of Peoria. It was one of great power 
and brilliancy and in spite of the stormy even- 
ing was heard by a large audience. 


The Temperance Problem 


The liquor traffic was discussed as one of 
the organized forces against which the church 
is contending. Rev. L. O. Baird recounted 
some of the gains which have been made in 
the temperance movement within half a cen- 
tury, and John G. Woolley pleaded earnestly 
and eloquently for the prohibition movement 
as the only movement which can destroy the 
saloon. Pres. Charles A. Blanchard called 
attention to the influence this prohibition 
movement has had on society, and Hon. W. 
H. Collins of Quincy showed what can be 
done by sane legislation. Dr. E. A. Adams 
spoke of substitutes for the saloon. He was 
followed by Dr. J. A. Adams, who advocated 


continued agitation as the most efficient way 
of creating a public sentiment against intem- 
perance and the saloon. 


Other Topics and Speakers 


The afternoon, given up to the presentation 
of the work of the women in Illinois dur- 
ing the last year, was one of the most in- 
teresting sessions of the three days. Other 
helpful discourses were those of Professors 
Mackenzie and Taylor describing the theology 
and the sociology of the conquering church; 
those by Rev. J. H. McLaren of Princeton on 
the Sword of Christ ;on Winning Souls, by Rev. 
Arthur Armstrong; on Power in the Pulpit, 
by Rev. William Evans of Rogers Park ; and 
on the Church at Work, by Rev. James Chal- 
mers. 

A number of resolutions were passed ap- 
roving the warfare against intemperance, 
the cigarette habit, etc., and Gen. C. H. How- 
ard, Hon. T. D. Catlin and Rev. Messrs. W. B, 
Thorp, W. F. MeMillen, P. M. Snyder and 
John Faville were chosen delegates at large 
to the National Council. The work of the 
Ministerial Bureau was approved and $200 ap- 
propriated for its support. Although it may 
be questioned whether a program arranged so 
completely on one line, and with so little time 
left for discussion, is the best possible, it can- 
not be denied that the meeting was a profita- 
ble one. There was no acrimonious discus- 
sion. No criticism of brethren was heard, 
and the social features were delightful. 

Chicago, May 25. FRANKLIN. 
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chitects, and work on it is to begin within a 


In and Around Boston 


The Club’s May Festival 

The glory of the recent home missionary 
jubilee hung about the May festival of the 
Boston Congregational Club last Monday 
evening, so far as the splendor conferred 
upon Tremont Temple by the abundance of 
flags and streamers in evidence. But it 
needed no inherited elements to insure its 
success, for it had a brilliancy all its own 
arising from a judicious blending of the vari- 
ous factors—viands, music, sociability and 
speech-making—which contribute to the mak- 
ing of such an occasion. There was no over- 
crowding of the program. Hence the supper 
was served in a civilized style, the order of 
the evening proceeded in a leisurely, enjoya- 
ble, cumulative fashion, and by half-past 
eight every one was homeward bound. 

Rev. D. W. Waldron was in his happiest 
vein as presiding officer. Why should he not 
have been? For besides the exceptionally 
large attendance of club members and their 
ladies, the front of the gallery was fringed 
with fifty young women of the Congregational 
House, to whom, with customary generosity, 
he had extended an invitation to be present, 
while other special guests were there in the 
persons of presidents of neighboring Congre- 
gational Clubs. 

Another evidence of good management was 
the selection of only one speaker and the al- 
lotment to him of the entire evening. His 
undisputed sway on the platform not only 
contributed to producing a unity of impres- 
sion, but kept nearly every one in his seat 
until the end of the public discourse. This is 
an unprecedented phenomenon in the history 
of ladies’ night. 

As to the address itself, the ordinary re- 
porter shrinks from handling a volcano and a 
cataract combined. Dr. Cadman possesses 
the warmth of the one and the speed and 
continuity of the other. When he attempted 
to halt the audience insisted that he should 
go on, and at the close of the hour’s oration 
he had captivated the club, deepening the 
impression he made by his address on the 
same platform less than a fortnight before. 

His general theme was The Character and 
Service of the Puritan, and the treatment re- 
vealed wide historical reading and a cosmo- 
politan outlook. He vindicated the Puritan 
from the charge of narrowness and showed 
how the preservation of his spirit in laws, 
language and national characteristics was the 
essential thing for this country and for all 
who would stand by “their simple, resolute 
fundamentals.’”’ There were many flashes of 
humor and deft allusions to Bostonian pecul- 
iarities, and throughout a tone of evangelical 
earnestness. Certain passages, like that sum- 
ming up the literatures of the Bible, were 
gems of eloquence, while the entire address, 
delivered with no reliance whatever upon 
notes, was in its ornateness of rhetoric and 
force of delivery a remarkable piece of ora- 
tory. 

A Reception in Honor of [lissionaries 

The reception given in honor of Congrega- 
tional missionaries—home and foreign—and 
missionary society officials by the members of 
the First Congregational Church, Cambridge, 
last week Tuesday evening was fine in its pur- 
pose and delightful in its execution. About 
seventy-five guests accepted invitations, many 
of them missionaries and missionary officials, 
the others being clergymen of.-the city and 
vicinage. Social intercourse, refreshments 
and brief speeches by the pastor of the church, 
Rey. Alexander McKenzie, Hon. S. B. Capen, 
president of the American Board, Rev. George 
H. Gutterson of the A. M. A., Rev. William 
G. Paddefoot and Rev. Dr. W. S. Ament of 


the North China Mission were the order of | 


the hour. The laity and clergy had oppor- 
tunity to meet their servants who carry on 
the missionary work of the churches, and 
these servants had that uplift which comes 








from courteous hospitality and social recog- 
nition. The success of the gathering is due 
in the main to the missionary committee of 
the church, of which Mr. H. Porter Smith is 
chairman. 


The Young Men’s Congregational Club 

Ladies’ night at the Youg Men’s Congrega- 
tional Club was observed on the 22d, with a 
dinner at the Hotel Brunswick and with 
speeches by Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., 
of Cambridge and Mrs. Ida YVose Woodbury, 
field secretary of the American Missionary 
Association. Recitations by Miss Sanborn 
and. instrumental music by an orchestra fur- 
nished elements of pleasurable entertain- 
ment not to be had at ordinary meetings. 


An Assistant Pastor for Dr. Gordon 

Rev. Allen E. Cross, pastor of Park Church, 
Springfield, has been invited to the assistant 
pastorate of the Old South Church, Boston, 
with a view to lightening the labors of Dr. 
Gordon, who is now abroad for rest and recu- 
peration. This new position is distinct from 
that of Rev. H. O. Hannum, who will remain 
in charge of Hope Chapel. Mr. Cross will 
have special care of the young people, of whom 
a large proportion are students. In this line of 
work he has had marked suceess both at Clif- 
tondale and in Springfield, and his ministry 
has been sought at several educational cen- 
ters. At Springfield his half-decade of serv- 
ice has brought unity and prosperity to the 
church, with a spiritual growth shown by 
ninety accessions. His scholastic training 
was secured at Amherst and Andover. He 
will assume his new position Oct. 1. 


Patriotic Christianity 

Those ministers who had recovered suffi- 
ciently from the exactions of the state associa- 
tion to attend the Monday meeting were well 
repaid in the address. Mrs. Ida V. Wood- 
bury of the A. M. A. was the speaker upon 
Patriotic Christianity. She unrolled the pan- 
orama of our national life. The price of na- 
tional redemption and the consecrated devo- 
tion of New England culture to the elevation 
of the submerged races were topics treated 
with vividness and eloquence. 


A New Edifice for Newton Center 

At a recent meeting of the members, Rev. 
E. M. Noyes presiding, it was decided to erect 
a $100,000 building, toward which $60,000 is 
already available. It is to be of colonial de- 
sign, Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge are the ar- 





year. 





Our Bangor Letter 


The exercises of the eighty-second anniver. 
sary of Bangor Theological Seminary were 
held May 14, 15. The Senior Class was the 
smallest numerically ever graduated—consist. 
ing of only one member, Mr. Partington, who 
is already engaged in pastoral work at South 
Brewer. 

The membership of the board of trustees was 
reduced in the past year by the death of Dr, 
Adams and the resignation of Dr. G. A. Gor. 
don and of Rev. S. P. Fay, formerly pastor of 
Hammond Street Church, Bangor. The va 
cancies were filled by the election of Dr. C. E, 
Harrington of Waltham, Mass., Dr. George 
Lewis of South Berwick and Rev. R. T. Hack 
of Portland, all alumni of the seminary—vwell- 
known men who will strengthen the board of 
trustees. 

Professor and Mrs, Beckwith gave a de 
lightful reception to the alumni and friends of 
the seminary. Earlier graduates present 


Continued on page 893. 


Pimples and Blotches 


And other eruptions are not the only 
signs that a blood-cleansing, tonic med- 
icine is needed. Weak, run-down feel- 
ings, loss of appetite and general debility 
are other signs, and they may be worse 
signs. 

The best blood-cleansing, tonic medi- 
cine—this statement is verified by the ex- 
perience of thousands radically cured—is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which acts directly and peculiarly on the 
blood, ridding it of all foreign matters 
and building up the whole system. 


“T was all run down, weak and without 
appetite. Hood’s Sarsaparilla entirely cured 
me.’”’— Mrs. M. A. LOGAN, 127 Post Street, 
Rutland, Vt. 

“My boys broke out with eczema. I bought 
a bottle of Hood’s SarsapariHa. They took it 
and it cured them.” — Mrs. JoHN CoFFIy, 
Schuylerville, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 
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Tubular art is one of our specialties. 

At first glance an architect is badly handicapped 
who has nothing to work with but a few brass tubes. 
Some designers can’t get beyond the commoaplace, 
and you see their productions in nearly every furti- 


But we have found other men who know the value 
of line and proportion, and who design most artisti¢ 
pieces of furniture from brass tubing. Our stock 
includes many interesting pieces of this class, and 
they are well worth seeing. 

These are goods which cannot be found elsewhere 
in this city. They are offered at prices only possible 


because tubular brass is now having a great deal of attention. Some of thes? 


productions are really pieces of distinction. 
While indispensable in bedrooms, these are equally as useful for displaying 


goods in show windows and salesrooms. 
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48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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gladly greeted the younger members and bade 
them Godspeed. 

Dr. George Lewis presided at the alumni 
dinner, when many bright things were said. 

The anniversary exercises proper were held 
in the Hammond Street Church. The feature 
of interest was the address of Dr. W. H. Bol- 
ster of Nashua, N. H., on Relations of Philoso- 
phy to Theology and Preaching. Notwith- 
standing the depth of the subject and its 
scholarly and philosophical treatment. Dr. 
Bolster held the unflagging attention of the 
large audience to the end. 

Our Methodist brethren are much pleased 
to receive a pastor of Pine Street Church to 
fill the vacancy caused by the removal of Rev. 
Dr. Foss to Philadelphia. There is a good 
deal of interdenominational comity in Bangor, 
and we cannot fail to take an interest in the 
coming of a man to fill the pulpit of one of the 
oldest and strongest churches in the city, es- 
pecially if the pastorate is to be as long as 
that of his predecessor. Mr. Smith, from 
present indications, will be a decided and val- 
uable acquisition to the ministerial force of 


. Bangor. 


The news of the death of Hon. Charles A. 
Boutelle was a great shock to the community, 
though his health has been badly broken for 
many months, He had been for many years a 
Bangor resident, and for ten terms had repre- 
sented the Fourth District of Maine in Con- 
gress. He was one of the quartet of states- 
men who so ably for many years gave Maine 
such excellent service and a reputation so en- 
viable in the national House of Representa- 
tives. Of the four, Messrs. Milliken, Dingley 
and Boutelle have died, and Mr. Reed his 
moved from the state. Mr. Boutelle was a 
strong man, who always acted with the cour- 
age of his convictions. His integrity was be- 
yond question, and he commanded the respect, 
confidence and admiration of large numbers 
of his political opponents as well as of mem- 
bers of his own party. Between Mr. Boutelle 
and his constituents was a strong bond of 
sympathy. He was proud of the old Fourth 
District, and the Fourth District was proud of 
its representative. His private life was irre- 
proachable. As editor and publisher of a 
political paper, he never allowed anything to 
appear in its columns that would cause a 
blush. 

The funeral services were held in Central 
Church. Business was generally suspended. 
The pew which he had occupied many years 
was lined with Easter lilies and white roses. 
The pastor, Rev. J. S. Penman, was assisted 
by Prof. J.S. Sewall. Mr. Penman paid a fine 
tribute to the worth, bravery, integrity and 
purity of the man in all his relations of life. 

PHILLIPS. 





A Pioneer Church in Connecticut 


The First Church of New London cele- 
brated, May 19-23, the 250th anniversary of its 
coming to New London from Gloucester, 
Mass., under Rev. Richard Blinman, its first 
pastor. Dr. Leonard W. Bacon opened the 
exercises with a sermon on the church, and 
Rev. Dr. Lewellyn Pratt and Rev. J. W. Bixler 
extended greetings from the conference and 
daughter churches. Rev. Messrs. J. C. God- 
dard and C. P. Tinker spoke for the sons of 
the church: In a masterly discourse Dr. 
Joseph Anderson compared the conditions of 
New England life in colonial days and now, 
and the pastor, Dr. S. L. Blake, delivered a 
historical address. The commemorative ex- 
ercises closed with a reception to the pastor 
and Mrs. Blake in the parish house. 


Continued on page 897. 
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Centuries 


By A. W. ARCHIBALD, D. D. 
“The Bible Verified,” etc. 
Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


A book for the twentieth century. A pic- 
turesque and — presentation of the 
Unfolding in story of God’s Great Plan, 
illustrating most a Tennyson’s line, 
“Yet I doubt not thro the ages one in- 
creasing purpose runs.” Side No one can read 
it and be a pessimist.”— Brockton Enterprise. 
| *Dr. Archibald’s plan is to seize upon the 
historically essential features of an event or 
| a personal career and point out their use by 
| God in promoting human pape. He suc- 
| ceeds admirably. His style is to be coveted 
| for its clearness, directness, simplicity and- 
| finish. ”*__ Davenport Republican. 
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The Presbyterian General As- 


sembly 


Philadelphia is a good place for the present 
important meeting of this body for there are 
more than a hundred churches here in direct 
connection with it, and nearly fifty more of 
other sorts of Presbyterianism. The early 
Seotch-Irish settlement in this region has 
made it a stronghold of this particular type of 
the Reformed faith. The assembly is a fine 
looking body of about 600 ministers and elders 
from every part of the country and from mis- 
sion stations abroad. Their admirable sys- 
tem of paying from a common fund the mile- 
age and entertainment expenses of each dele- 
gate (a plan which Congregationalists might 
well adopt) enables them to secure a full rep- 
resentation from every part of their wide- 
spread denomination, and it solves perfectly 
the problem of entertainment for so large a 
body. 

MISSIONARY ENTERPRISES 


The irenic sermon of the retiring moderator, 
Rev. Dr. Charles A. Dickey, and the ability 
and fairness of the new moderator, Rev. Dr. 
Minton of California, have contributed much 
to the harmony of a meeting full of stirring 
events. Much of the earlier part of the time 
was devoted to a review of the splendid work 
of the eight boards of benevolent work of the 
Presbyterian Church. Their care for the 931 
pensioners of the church, “the old guard of 
our King,” their generous gifts for educa- 
tion, their home missionary work set forth in 
a magnificent address by Dr. C. L. Thompson, 
their great foreign missionary work portrayed 
with thrilling power by Robert E. Speer and 
Dr. Brown, and the great popular meetings 
with the work pictured in detail by missiona- 
ries, all gave an inspiring presentation of the 
entire missionary work of the denomination. 


CONFESSIONAL REVISION 


The interest reached its climax in the great 
debate upon revision, or rather upon the re- 
port of the committee appointed by the last 
assembly to ascertain whether the church 
wishes any modification in the Confession of 
Faith, which has so long been its doctrinal 
standard; 203 out of the 233 presbyteries of 
the church had replied to the committee, and 
154 of them, three-fourths of all replying, 
asked for some change to give relief from the 
“false aspersions and misunderstandings” 
from which they were suffering under present 
conditions. In response to these requests the 
majority of the committee proposed certain 
modifications of obscure or mistaken phrases 
of the confession, or an explanatory state- 
ment; and also that a brief summary of the 
reformed faith be prepared for popular use. 
The minority of two agreed to the first propo- 
sition, but opposed the brief summary—or the 
“new creed” as they call it. A third propo- 
sition came from outside the committee, pre- 
sented by Rev. Dr. George D. Baker, the suc- 
cessor of Albert Barnes, urging the dismissal 
of the whole matter and letting things stand 
as they are. 

THE DEBATE 


Then began the “ battle of the giants ” over 
the last proposition, which was taken up first. 
It was made very clear that Presbyterians 
represent the intellectual type of religion, and 
that her General Assembly is a forum, where 
great debaters find themselves well matched 
on such a question. Powerful addresses were 
made in favor of dismissal by Drs. Baker and 
Purvis of New York, Kennedy of Allegheny, 
DeWitt of Princeton (formerly of Boston), 
Patterson and T. A. Hoyt of Philadelphia, 
Erskine of Carlisle and McConell of Wil- 
liamsport and Gen. Louis Wagner and Judge 
Ewing. But still more powerful addresses 
were made against dismissal by Drs. Dickey, 
MeKibben, Herrick Johnson, Nicolls of St. 
Louis, the two Moffatts of Pennsylvania, 
W. C. Roberts, the stated clerk, Dinsmore of 
California and Elders Judge Humphrey, Root, 
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Taylor and Holt. For two days it was a bat- 
tle royal, and to some the issue seemed doubt- 
ful.. Bat when, at the close of Friday after- 
noon, the vote was taken it was three to one 
against dismissal. The assembly does not 
mean to have a doctrine of election that 
means fatalism, nor to seem to believe in the 
damnation of infants, and it does mean to 
make some statement about God’s love for all 
men, the work of the Holy Spirit and the 
missionary duty of thechurch. The result of 
the vote was greeted with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 
_ THE MINORITY REPORT 

On Saturday morning the assembly took up 
the minority report, which approves revision, 
but opposes a new and simple restatement of 
Presbyterian doctrine. Moderator Minton 
and others defended this, and Dr. George B. 
Stewart of Auburn Seminary and others op- 
posed it. After a lively debate of two hours 
this was also voted down by the decisive vote 
of 271 to 234. The report of the majority ‘is 
evidently in favor, and there will be not only 
some change of the offensive features of the 
old confession, but also a working creed for 
popular use. This assembly has set its face 
toward the twentieth century rather than the 
seventeenth. The great debate has been con- 
ducted in an excellent spirit and will leave 
behind no bitterness, it is hoped, though some 
conservatives are greatly disappointed. 

Cc. H. R. 





In and Around New York 


Dr. Babcock’s Death 

Sympathy continues general over the un- 
timely death of the pastor of the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church. Criticism of methods ob- 
taining in the International Hospital are 
heard, but it is stated by those who know that 
we ought not to assume for Naples a standard 
that obtains in most American cities. The 
body of Dr. Babcock is on the Trave, leaving 
Naples on May 30, and in charge of Rev. G.S 
Webster, a member of the party and pastor of 
Covenant Church, affiliated with the Brick. 
Mrs. Babcock is coming on the Fuerst Bis- 
marck, and until she arrives nothing will be 
done about funeral plans. Already it is stated 
that $30,000 has been subscribed in Baltimore 
for a Babcock Memorial Church. 


Tlinisterial Fellowship for Ethical Discussion 

A Civie Council, aimed to be an alliance of 
social, sociological and labor workers and 
made up of ministers, has been organized. 


1 June 190} 


Four Congregationalists, four Episcopalians, 
three Jewish rabbis, and some Baptists ang 
Presbyterians are members. Rev. Sydney 
Herbert Cox, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer and Rey, 
W. D. P. Bliss are a committee to effect per. 
manent organization. It is intended to hold 
six or eight conferences between October and 
May each year. Monday will be chosen, a 
luncheon the occasion. and the discussions 
will be on labor and allied problems as they 
arise. Dr. J. M. Whiton presided over the 
preliminary meeting. 


The South’s Pastoral Colony 

If there are young men in the South with 
pastoral ambitions, now is their time. Most 
of the best places in New York are open to 
them as against anybody else, apparently, 
Dr. Johnston began Sunday before last at the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, another strong 
accession to the Southern pastoral colony, 
saying, in his opening sermon, that he had 
come because the people had hunted him out 
and called him. He did not intend, he said, 
to reform New York politically, but he does 
intend to preach Christ, in the belief that if 
he be in the hearts of New York those con- 
verted hearts will do the rest. Still another 
accession from the South is Rev. Ernest M. 
Stires,who comes in September to St. Thomas’s, 
the Fifth Avenue Episcopal parish. His ca- 
reer has been meteoric. He was born in Nor- 
folk, Va., only thirty-five years ago. Ina 
decade he has passed from theological semi- 
nary and a small parish in Georgia to be the 
head of Grace Church, Chicago, one of the 
largest in that city, and now comes to New 
York and to one of the most important par- 
ishes in America. Not only this, but he is 
said to have made an impress upon the church 
life of .Chicago hardly second to any other 
man of any age. He is declared to be suc- 
cessful both in pulpit work and in organiza 
tion, and especially in the latter. Great as 
St. Thomas’s parish is, it will need speedily 
to consider the question of endowment, so 
changing are Fifth Avenue conditions. 

O..%. A 





To measure the heat of a candle at the dis- 
tance of a mile is not an easy task, but this 
is the comparison of efficiency for the new 
measuring instrument invented by Professor 
Nichols of Dartmouth, with which he has 
succeeded in detecting and measuring the 
heat which starlight carries to the earth’s 
surface. A ray of light from one of the fixed 
stars isthe candle gleam. Professor Nichols’s 
radiometer measures the heat it brings. 
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The Mormon Octopus 


Is this creature vulnerable? Yes: but not 
by snipping its tentacles. It needs a body 
blow, and a thrust through its vitals. 

How far do its tentacles reach? To Hawaii, 
Mexico, Europe. 


How does it gain its supply of food? 
By ceaseless missionary propaganda among 
illiterate American and European popula- 
tions. 
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The real estate situation in Chicago is indicated by the above reproductions from newspaper 
clippings covering a period of the last two weeks. 

Chicago is on the eve of a great revival in real estate, and shrewd investors have taken advantage 
of the present condition and are purchasing from those who do not see the future, property that 
within a year will pay them one hundred per cent. on their investment. We shall have such a 
market as was never seen in Chicago, and will make the so-called boom days, just prior to the 
World’s Fair, pale into insignificance. 

Our advice: buy as much Chicago property as you can: we are making it possible for those 
who have never had an opportunity of participating in such investments to do so now by making 
terms on desirable lots so easy that any one can buy. We wish to submit the facts and details to 
prospective customers, and shall rest our case on the showing. 


We shall be glad to send our pamphlets upon request—postage free. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY — 
100 La Salle Street, Chicago 
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The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, June 2-8. Realizing Our Visions of 
Truth. Acts 11: 1-18; 16: 9-15; Col. 3: 1-17. 
Can they be realized? Value even if unrealized, 

How to realize them. 

{For prayer meeting editorial see page 885.] 

Missionary Topic, The Expansion of Home 
Missions. Isa. 60: 1-22. : 
















Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, June 3, 
10.30 A. M. Subject, a and the Local Church ; 
a Rev. Messrs. E . Hardy and A. W. Hitch- 
coc 

INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., June 5-11. 

MOUNTAIN WORKERS’ CONFERENCE, Tusculum, Tenn., 
June 6-20. 

INTERNATIONAL JUBILEE CONVENTION OF Y.M.C. A., 
Boston, June 11-16. 

INTERNATIONAL — ENDEAVOR CONVENTION, 
Cincinnati, July 6-10 

NATIONAL COUNCIL, Portland, Me., Oct. 12-18. 

SPRING STATE MEETINGS 

Rutland, 
New Haven, 


June 11-13 


Vermont, 
June 18, 19 


Connecticut, 


THE LENOX 


Boylston Street 


Boston’s Newest Hotel 


Near New Old South and Trinity Churches, Boston 
Public Library, Art Museum, New Horticultural, 
Sympheny and Chickering Halls. 


Superb in Appointments, Cuisine 
and Service 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
The Most Modern and Up-to-date Hotel in Boston 


Special Bates for Clergymen during 
May, July and August. 


URIAH WELCH 


Formerly of New York 


Summer Homes 


Do you realize that a Cozy, Comfort- 
able Summer Home can be bought in 
the Green Mountains, with a generous 
tract of land, at less than half the cost 
of erecting a house ? 


I have such places on my list. 


Write me for description, stating how 
far you wish to go from R. R. station 
and about how much you wish to invest. 


GUY WILSON, Bethel, 


CUNARD LINE, 


Largest New Twin Screw Passenger Steamers from 
Boston to Liverpool via Queenstown. Remarkable for 
steadiness. 14,000 tons, 600 feet long, 65 feet beam. 
All Saloon and Second Saloon Rooms located on upper 
decks amidships. Perfect ventilation. 

SAXONTA, June 15, July 20, Aug. 24. 

IVERNIA, June 1, July 6, Aug. 10. 

Saloon, $75 up. Second Saloon, $42.50. Third 
Class, low rates. Accommodation unsurpassed. 

ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agent, 
99 State St., ‘Boston, a0 vee CS 











































ADIRON DAC KS. 
AnD 


THE WAWBEEK oot. 


ON UPPER SARANAC LAKE. 
Pure Spee a Water. 9 Hole Golf Links. 
*rivate Tables, Boating, Hunting, 
Send for illustrated booklet 


J. BEN HART, Proprietor, Waubesk, N.Y. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


Miss Weldon will take six youn ladies abroad. Re- 
eo Highest references. dress for prospectus 


of the ite. 
MISS WELDON, “ The Moorings,” Howard, Pa. 


Fishing. 
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Every Day Train stops at Falls View 
where the best view of Niagara Falls is obtained. 


MICHIGAN GENTRAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route.” 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 








NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
REDUCED RATES. SPlendid Train Service, Ele 





EASTERN RESORTS 


it Dining Cars. 
Tickets. 


Pan-American Souvenir, A Summer Note Book, and other publications 
sent upon application with four cents postage. 


O. W. RUGGLES, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, CHICAGO 








Dominion EU 
LINE tor 





FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


New England. 11,600 tons.......... Jape 19, July 17. 
Commonwealth (new), 13.000 tons... ../ June 5, July 3. 


Saloon, $60 upwards: 2d saloon, $40 upwards. For 
passage and er information, apply to 


Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston. 





GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abrvad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON—LIVERPOOL: LONDON 

First Cabin, 860 upwards, depending on st 

Splendid steamer “ Devorian” (new), 11.000 tons. 
June 5; ** Cestrian,” 9,000 tons, June 12; “ Winifredian % 
(new). 10,500 tons, June 20; “Iberian” (new), 6,000 
tons, June 15, to London. 

F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen'l Agents, 
Telephone 1359 Main. 115 Sunte Street, Bosten 


|FOREIGN TOURS 








Parties leaving June, July and August. Moderate 
rices. Short tour in August Our tours 
ve many special and valuable features. Con- 


ducted by Latvereity gradua 
Tilustrated pamphlet now mone, 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 


106 Congregations! Heo ise, Boston, Mass. 


ROPE 





California 


The Overland Limited, 
the luxurious every-day 
train, leaves Chicago 
6.30 p. m., via 

Chicago & North-Western, 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways. 


The best of everything. 
Send for booklet entitled 
“California,” beautifully 
illustrated. Free. 


Principal Agencies: 


435 Vine 8t., - Cincinnati 
507 Smithf’ld 8t.,Pitteburg 
234 Superior 8t., Cleveland 
17 Campus Martius, Ont 


461 Broadway - New York 
601 Ches’t 8t.,Philadelphia 
368 Washington 8t.,Boston 
301 Main &t., - - Buffalo 
Nase Clark 8t., - Chicago| 








2 King 8t., E., Toronto, Ont. 
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PAN-AMERICAN BUFFALO. 
Hotel and private house accommodations secured for 
visitors. il prices. Old established Tourist Age™y- 
Full information on ap alication. 
AMERICAN GUIDE AND COURIER COMPANY. 





220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. Tel. 3872 Main. 
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A Pioneer Church in Connecticut 
(Continued from page 893.) 


The church was brought through the wilder- 
ness to the Pequot colony within four years 
after the colony began, and is the pioneer 
church of southeastern Connecticut. For 
seventy-five years it was the only religious 
center and force in New London. Its parish 
at first extended as far north as Norwich and 
from Lyme to Rhode Island along the shore. 
The church has had a conspicuous history. 
Among its ministers was Gurdon Saltonstall, 
who resigned his pastorate in 1708 to become 
governor of Connecticut, a’ unique instance. 


Dr. Abel McEwen, pastor from 1804 to 1860, | 


was pioneer in the Connecticut State mission- 
ary movement. From this church went Dea- 
con Asa Otis’s' great gift of more than 
$1,000,000 to the American Board. 

Four daughter churches have sprung from 
it—Stonington First, Montville, Groton and 
New London Second. From the beginning 
the church has been evangelical and Trinita- 
rian, resisting a tendency to Unitarianism at 
the opening of the last century in the ministry 
of Rev. Henry Channing, uncle 6f William 
Ellery Channing, who: lived here for a time 
when a young man. Dr. Blake has written 
the history of the church to the beginning of 
Rev. Edward W. Bacon’s pastorate in 1877. 
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The Interwoven Gospels 


+-AND... 


(iospel Harmony. 


By Rev. WILLIAM PITTENGER. 


The four Histories of Jesus Christ blended 
into a complete and continuous narrative in 
the words of the Gospels; interleaved with 
pages showing the Method of the Harmony. 
Text according to the American Revised 
Version. 

Full Indexes, References, Five Maps, Cloth 
Binding. Formerly $1.00; now 75 cents net, 
postpaid. 

“Not a verbal harmony, using every word of each 
Gospel, but as if we were talking with the Kvangelists. 
One relates an incident and calls on the others to add 
details which they recall, and then another takes up the 
story and is supplemented ina similar manner. It makes 
a delightful book for devotional use.”—¥V. W. Congre- 
gationalist. 

“.,. It isah»peful sign that the demand for this class 
of books is increasing, and that the labors of the Revisers 
of 1881 are grad Hy receiving a heartier appreciation 
among intelligent students.”—.V. ¥. Christian lntelligencer. 

“ Admirably adapted to use in family and private de- 
votions, an! in prayer meetings, and would be very 
valuable for its suggestiveness to all who study the life 
of Christ by the Inductive Method.”—Springfield Union. 


The book is valuable not only for study, 
but also especially for devotional reading— 
by one’s self, at family prayers, before schools, 
and in the hands of a Pastor at the Church 
prayer and conference meeting. 





Recently purchased and now published by 
eoston The Pilgrim Press cricaco 
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The commemorative services!fwere of great 
interest and were largely attended. 
J. W. B. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


BARNES, J. RODNEY, Omena, Mich., to Cannon. 
Dimonp, R. E.,to Park and Collyer, Kan. Accepts. 
DoyLE, Amos A., Colville, Wn., to Cape Prince of 
Wales, Alaska. Accepts. 
Be THOS., to remain another year at Brewster, 
Neb. 
FAHLGREN, C. A., to Gaylord, Kan. Accepts. 

| FRENCH, CALVIN H., Bethel Branch, Plymouth Ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to ass’t pastorate, Second Presb. 
Ch., Albany. 

HALL, GEORGE S., Howells, N. Y., to Wickliffe 
Presb. Ch., Newark, N. J. Accepts. 

HENSHAW, GORDON E., to remain a sixth year at 
Little Valley, N. Y. 

Houston, WARREN H., Overbrook, Kan., to 
Plevna and Sylvia. Accepts. 

Hutton, M. L., (Meth.), Warren, Minn., to 
Brainerd. Accepts. 

JENKINS, JAS. A., formerly of St. Paul, Minn., ac- 
cepts call to First Ch., Zanesville, O. 

LOGAN, BENJ. F., Warrensburg, Mo., to Cole 
Camp. Accepts. 

MCKNIGHT, JOHN A., Hill, N. H., to Hooksett, 
also to First Ch., Dracut, Mass. Accepts the 
latter, not the former, as stated last week. 

MALLOWS, JOHN H., formerly of Angola, N. Y., to 
Plymouth Ch., Los Angeles, Cal., where he has 
supplied for six months. 

PATTERSON, SAM’L C., Lodi, Cat., to Petaluma. 

PoMEROY, A.,D., a layman of Compton Hill Ch., 
St. Louis, Mo., to Kirwin, Kan., as supply. Ac- 
cepts. 

RALP#B, EDWIN A., Yale Sem., to North Guilford, 
Ct. Accepts. 

RALPH, WM. J. C., to Somers, Ct., where he has 
supplied two years while studying at Yale Sem. 
Accepts. 

SPRAGUE, RospeRtr J., Winchester, Mass., to 
Berlin Mills, N. H. 

SWARTOUT, EDGAR P., Gann, 8S. D., accepts call 
to Lebanon, Springs and Seneca, 

TRAUT, G. ALBERT, Osborne, Kan., to Excelsior, 
Minn. 

VIRGIN, SAM’L H., Plymouth Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., to remain another year or to accept the 
permanent pastorate. 

WELCH, JOHN W., Park Ridge, IIl.,to take charge 
of Plymouth Chapel, branch of First Ch., Evans- 
ton. Accepts. 

| WICKWIRE, GEo. A., Aitkin, Minn., to Winthrop. 

| Accepts. 

| WILSON, JOHN C., formerly of Puritan Ch., Brook- 

lyn, to become associate pastor with Dr. A. J. 

Lyman at South Ch. 

| YARROW, SIDNEY R., Miil Valley, Cal., to Sonoma. 

Declines. 


Ordinations and Installations 


FLAGG, JAS. W., i. Merrimae, Mass., May 22. 
Sermon, Rev. C. P. Mills; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. D. Dingwell, C. 8. Holton, Webster 
Woodbury, J. G. Nichols and R. C. Flagg. 

GANE, WILLIAM H., i. Greenfield Hill, Ct., May 14. 
Sermon, Dr. W. J. Long; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
H. 8. Brown, Jabez Backus, Paul M. Strayer and 
Dr. Frank 8. Child. 

JACOBS, HERBERT H., i. Hanover St. Ch., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., May 20. Sermon, Rev. E. G. Up- 
dike, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. K. Kil- 
bourn, N. T. Blakeslee, Judson Titsworth, J. T. 
Chynoweth, 8S. 8S. Mathews and Dr. G. H. Ide. 

KEEDY, JOHN L., i. Walpole, Mass., May 24. 
Sermon, Rev. E. E. Keedy; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. I. W. Sneath, W. J. Minchin, E.C. Ew- 
ing, A. P. Davis, A. H. Wheelock, G. E. Sweet 
and F:C. Putnam. 

SorER, GEo. E., i. Danbury, Ct., May 22. Sermon, 
Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. F. A. Johnson, H. L. Slack and Drs, 
J. A. Chamberlain and E. P. Ingersoll. 


Resignations 
GREENLEE, CLYDE M., Fertile, Minn. 
KIRKPATRICK, JOHN E., Alma, Kan., to take effect 
Oct. 1. 
OAKEY, JAS., Robbinsdale Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 
PERKINS, HENRY M., Union, Me., to take effect 
Sept. 1. 








| 





Dismissions 
NELSON, ANDREW P., Swedish Ch., Lowell, Mass., 
May 20. 








For Nervous Headache 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. F. A. Roperts, Waterville, Me., says: “ It 
is of great benefit in nervous headache, nervous 
dyspepsia and neuralgia.” 
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Have You Got 
Rheumatism? 
You Can Be Cured; FREE. 


A Scientific Discovery which will 
Revolutionize the Treatments 
of Rheumatism. 


It is now possible to be cured of any form of 
rheumatism without having your stomach turned 
upside down or being half choked to death and 
made to vomit, and every sufferer from rheumatism 
should welcome this new and marvelous discovery 
with open arms and give itan honesttrial. John A. 
Smith, Milwaukee, Wis., while apparently hope- 
lessly sick with rheumatism, hit upon a combination 
of drugs and is generous enough to send it free to 
every sufferer who writes at once. It is a home 
treatment and will not keep you from your work. 

As you know if you’ve tried them, every so-called 
rheumatic remedy on the market today, except this 
genuine cure, will cause you violent stomach pains 
and vomiting, and some of them are so dangerous 
they will cause heart trouble. And the worst of it 
is they never cure. When a person has rheumatism 
the constitution is so run down that he should be 
very careful what he puts into his stomach. 

It therefore gives me pleasure to present a rem- 
edy that will cure every form and variety of rheu- 
matism without one single unpleasant feeling. That 


remedy is : 
“GLORIA TONIC.” 


Before I decided to tell the world about the dis- 
covery of ‘“‘ Gloria Tonic” I had it tried on hospital 
and sanitarium patients with perfect success. But 
some people never will believe anything until they 
know it from experience, so the best and quickest 
way is for you to write me that you want to be 
cured and I will send you a trial box of “ Gloria 
Tonic” free of cost. No matter what your form of 
rheumatism is—acute, chronic, muscular, inflamma- 
tory, deformant, sciatic, neuralgic, gout, lumbago, 
ete., ‘Gloria Tonic” will surely cure you. Do not 
mind if other remedies have failed you, nor mind if 
doctors say you are incurable. Mind no one but 
write me today sure. “Gloria Tonic” will stop 
those aches and pains, those inflammations and de- 
formities and cure you so that life will again be 
worth living. This offer is not for curiosity seekers 
but is made to rheumatics only. To them I will 
send “ Gloria Tonic” free. 

Never before has aremedy been so highly indorsed 
as “Gloria Tonic.” Among the eminent people 
who recommend its properties and say it pos- 
itively will cure rheumatism is 

DR. QUINTERO, of the University of Ven- 
ezuela, whose indorsement of Gloria Tonic bears 
the official seal of the United States Consulate. 

THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT of London, 
England, prior to sending it into that country, 
made a thorough investigation of its ingredients 
with the result that it is admitted without any 
restriction, thus it cannot contain poisons or 
worthless drugs. 

A MEDICAL JOURNAL writes: Gloria Tonie 
possesses all the qualities desired by Dr. Haig 
to alter the uric acid and thus create a new 
epoch in the practice of medicine, hence Gloria 
Tonic should receive recognition from the med- 
ical profession and health journals throughout 
the United States. 

If you are a sufferer, send your name today and 
by return mail you will receive a trial box of “ Gloria 
Tonic” and also the most elaberate book ever gotten 
up on the subject of Kheumatism, absolutely free. 
It will tell you all about your case. You get “Gloria 
Tonic” and this wonderful book at the same time, 
both free, so let me hear from you at once and soon 
you will be cured. Address, JOHN A. SMITH, 
2159 Germania Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 


A Book Mothers Will Like 


THE SUNDAY BOOK 


OCCUPATIONS FOR CHILDREN 
Suggested by Elizabeth B. Boies 


Ornamental binding 25 Cents net 


What shall the children be allowed to do on Sun- 
days? If they have their usual sports and games, 
they are being taught a disregard of the day which 
may shape their conduct all through life. If com- 
pelled to sit in idleness, we know the well-worn 

roverb. 

4 This little book gives them something innocent, 
rational and instructive to do; cultivates the mem- 
ory and awakens thought on suitable themes; and 
will rove in many cases a godsend to parents and 
children both. Send for a copy and see. 


soston The Pilgrim Press cwicaco 
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Upholstery Dept. 


AN UNUSUAL SALE. 





WE HAVE BOUGHT FROM 


W.& J. Sloane’s 


Wholesale Stock 
At About 25c. on the Dollar 


3756 Yards 


OF 50-INCH 


Furniture 
Coverings 


In Tapestries of Wool, Silk and Cotton 
A choice selection of Fine Imported 


Stuffs, costing to import from $1.00 
to $8.50 per yard. They will be 
marked from 


50c ";,':* $3.50 


according to quality, but not at all 
according to the values. They are 


worth twice and three times what . 


we shall ask for them. Some of 
them are in lengths suitable for 
Chairs and Sofas and pieces of fur- 
niture. 


We also have Full Pieces of Many RARE COVER- 
INGS that smal upholsterers and the trade can 


buy at ASTONISHINGLY LOW PRICES. 





5157 Yards of Fine 
French Cretonnes 


In Choice, New Patterns. 


This is a very large purchase; but the 
designs are exquisite and the qualities 
the best. They would retail usually from 
25c. to $1.25’per yard. Our prices will be 


122c, 17c, 25c 
ond 35c Yard. 


The reason for this extraordinary 
sale is a closing out of all these lots 
from W. & J. Sloane’s famous whole- 
sale stock at our own price. 

While the desirability is unques- 
tioned, the season is late and the 
prices are made to induce our cus- 
tomers to purchase for use when 
they return to their town houses. 
Re-upholstering can be done during 
the summer at low prices, and we 
will keep the pieces for fall delivery 
if desired. 





Shepard, Norwell & Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 











A Gutde to Boston 
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the city and the suburbs. 
teresting facts that old residents as well as 
strangers are glad to know. The Boston 
Y. M. C. A. is presenting a copy to each 
visiting delegate at their great Conven- 


‘This is the latest and in many respects 
the best guide- book for Boston ever issued. 
It has about 100 good illustrations, and 
two maps showing the business center of 
It is full of in- 


tion. 


Paper, 30 cts. net, postpaid. 
Cloth, 50 cts. net, postpaid. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 















The Business Outlook 


Although the general trade situation 
continues favorable, all things consid. 
ered, there are, nevertheless, certain dis. 
turbing features which seem to be in. 
creasing. Prominent among the adverse 
factors is the great machinists’ strike, 
with the largest number of men idle for 
several years past. It is true that the ef. 
fect of this strike upon general business 
has as yet been unimportant, nevertheless 
there is a fear that the dimensions of 
this strike may increase rather than di. 
minish. 

The best reports industrially come from 
the iron and steel, leather and shoe and 
lumber and coal trades. The textile in- 
dustry is still languishing, although what 
few changes are reported are in the line 
of improvement. The worst depression 
is probably to be found in the print 
cloth department of the cotton goods in- 
dustry. Railroad earnings as a whole 
continue to show increases, although 
some few companies are showing de- 
creases. These steady gains by the rail- 
roads are conclusive proof of enormous 
current business all over the country. 
Bank clearings likewise show gratifying 
increases over preceding years. The 
building trades, except where affected 
by strikes, are actively employed. Shoe 
shipments from the East are very large 
for the season, being considered ahead 
of shipments a year ago. Leather rules 
strong and hides are likewise in a very 
firm position. The woolen mills are re- 
ceiving a little more activity, but are 
buying the raw material only ina hand- 
to mouth way. 

As regards the monetary situation the 
outlook is for continued ease of rates. 
Speculation has quieted down in Wall 
Street, and the demand for money for 
speculative purposes is thus greatly re- 
duced. It seems to be the general opin- 
ion that the summer will be an exceed- 


‘| ingly dull one, with probably a sagging 


tendency to prices. The boom is over 
and veterans are looking for one extreme 
to follow the other, namely, as great 
dullness as there was activity before the 
smash on May 9th. 





Items of Interest 


Dr. Cuyler’s friends are talking of 4 
monument to him in Cuyler Square, 
Brooklyn. 


At the recent meeting of the Southern 
Baptist Association it was stated that 
there were 19,000 of their churches which 
gave less than $2 a year to home missions. 


Lord Kinnaird, Dean Farrar, Rev. 
Hugh Price Hughes and other Christian 
reformers of London have issued a cir- 
cular letter to the British clergy urging 
that they arouse themselves to combat the 
growing secularization of the Sunday. 


Daniel Webster graduated from Dart- 
mouth College 100 years ago next August, 
and the anniversary of this important 
event in the history of the college’s most 
famous alumnus will be observed next 
September by exercises of a suitable sort 


The general quadrennial conference of 
the United Brethren, in session in Fred- 
erick, Md., has voted to drop the word 
“hell”’ from the Apostles Creed and to 
substitute “hades.” The church disci- 
pline was amended so as to make absti- 
nence from tobacco a test of admission 
to the ministry. 


British admirers of Dr. George Mac- 
donald are raising funds to erect a memo- 
rial of him in his native town of Huntly, 
Seotland. American admirers who de- 
sire to contribute should send to Joseph 
Dunbar, care of the Huntly Express. 
Dr. Maedonald has been a great spiritual 
force among readers of English the world 
over. 
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With his own experience in mind, Dr. 
C,H. Parkhurst, writing in the Saturday 
Evening Post, says that a man whose 
day is split up into a multiplicity of de- 
tails by the multifarious demands on a 
pastor of @ city church can be neither a 
good preacher nor a good pastor if he 
succumbs to the demand that he be er- 
rand boy, manager of missions, financier, 


ete. 

The Methodist Episcopal Twentieth 
Century Thankoffering thus far amounts 
to $11,005,895, of which $5,001,000 has 
gone to paying debts on various kinds 
of church property, $4,476,324 to educa- 
tional institutions, $1,020,000 to denomi- 
national charities and philanthropies, 
and only $6,000 to missions. The re- 
mainder is divided among conference 
claimants and church extension work. 
The total is superb; the apportionment 
is significant. 

Representatives of a hitherto supposed 
extinct type of mammalian life have just 
been discovered in the Congo forests of 
Africa by Sir Harry Johnston. In pro- 
portions they are like horses and in out- 
line like tapirs, in color mainly brown, 
but with searlet foreheads, white cheeks 
and purplish black, white and orange 
hind-quarters. Stanley first heard of 
these horselike creatures in the Congo 
forests and mentioned the fact to Sir 
Harry Johnston, who set the pygmies of 
West Central Africa at work. They 
trailed the beast to the Belgian outposts 
on the upper waters of the rivers in the 
heart of Africa, and recently Sir Harry 
Johnston had a skin and two skulls put 
in his possession. 


Education 


Prof. Hugo Sehflling of the German 
department at Harvard University has 
accepted the call to be head of the Ger- 
man department of the University of 
California, 

Prof. Samuel Hart of the Berkeley 
Divinity School at Middletown, Ct., has 
been chosen to fill the chair of pastoral 
theology at the Protestant Episcopal 
Theological Seminary, New York vity. 

Dr. D. K. Pearsons has offered $50,000 
to Whitman College to add to its endow- 
ment fund providing $25,000 is given by 
others for a girls’ dormitory. This will 
make a total of $170,000 given to Whitman 
College by Dr. Pearsons. 

Dartmouth College receives $100,000 
from Mr. Edward Tuck for the erection 
of a building for the uses of the Amos 
Tuck Sehool of Administration and 
Finance, to which he formerly gave $300,- 
000 for purposes of instruction. 

Brown University has just received 
the gift of property, buildings and en- 
dowment which will enable it to add a 
medical department to its present equip- 
ment. The donor is Mr. F. A. Ayles of 
Providence. The John Carter Brown 
Library of Americana, with its $650,000 
endowment, is to be transferred to Brown. 





Vice-Admiral Bridge of the British 
navy writes that the recently murdered 
missionary in New Guinea, Rev. James 
Chalmers, rendered indispensable serv- 
ice to him on two expeditions when ex- 
ploring New Guinea in 1884-85. He de- 
scribes it as an impossibility to do jus- 
tice to ‘this really great Englishman [he 
was Scotch]. One had only to know and 
live with him in out-of-the-way lands to 
be convinced that he was endowed with 
the splendid characteristics which dis- 
tinguish our most eminent explorers and 
pioneers.” Nothing, of course, that Vice- 
Admiral Bridge says adds in any way to 
the fame of Chalmers. He had made his 
place before. But it is valuable testi- 
mony, from a source not prejudiced, to 
the commanding personality of the man. 








Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts 


It’s only June—in the middle of your buying time, 
but the cloth manufacturer’s selling time is over. That’s 
why he will make his best materials for us now at far 
less than his regular prices— 

And that’s why we can offer you Suits and Skirts 
in the season’s best fashions, cut liberally of brand-new 
materials, made to order and carefully finished at 
one-third less than regular prices. 

Note these reductions: 

Suits, in the newest models, made of all-wool materials 
and lined throughout; former price $10, 
Reduced to $6.67. . 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
Latest designs in Skirts, with just the proper style to 
them; former price $5, reduced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 

Rainy-Day, Golf and Traveling Skirts, just the thing for 
the mountains or seashore, made of plaid back or 
plain materials; former price $6, reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 

Taffeta Jackets, former price $15, reduced to $10. 
$17 Jackets reduced to $11.34. 
$18 Jackets reduced to $12. 

Reduced prices on Traveling Suits, Rainy-Day Suits, etc. 
There are no reductions on Wash Suits or Skirts, but our 
prices are extremely reasonable. 


Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, 3 up. 
We are also closing out a few Sample Suits and Skirts (which 
were made up for exhibition in our salesroom) at one-half of reg- 


ular prices. 

The Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price List, giving inter- 
esting information about this sale, will be sent free, at your request, 
but you must write quickly for the choicest goods will be sold first. 
Your order will be filled promptly and to your liking. If you think 
not, send back the garment and we will refund your money. It’s 
your good will we want most. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 








THE MODERN ORGAN 





What is it? The old model with its traditional rich 
foundation tones retained—indeed, insisted upon—and upon 
such foundation a superstructure of all that is worth adop- 
tion in modern tones, both original and imitative, under the 
best-known mechanical means of control on the part of the 
player. 

Such organs are built by the 











AvusTIN ORGAN COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Dr. Babcock as a Poet 


The lamented Rev. Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock 
was a writer of verse, and ina letter received 
by Rev. Dr. Beard, secretary of the American 
Missionary Association, the day the cable 
brought the news of Mr. Babcock’s death, 
were the following verses on death written 
by Dr. Babcock: 


EMANCIPATION 


Why be afraid of death as though your life were 
breath? 

Death but anoints your eyes with clay. O glad sur- 
prise! 


Why should you be forlorn? Death only husks the 
corn. 

Why should you fear to meet the thrasher of the 
wheat? 

Is sleep a thing to dread? Yet sleeping you are 
dead 

Till you awake and rise, here or beyond the skies. 

Why should it be a wrench to leave your wooden 
bench? 

Why not with happy shout run home when school is 
out? 

The dear ones left behind! O foolish one and blind, 

A day and you will meet—a night—and you will greet! 


This is the death of death, to breathe away a breath 

And know the end of strife and taste the deathless 
life. 

And joy without a fear and smile without a tear, 

And work, nor care to rest, and find the last the best. 





Year-Book Summaries 


Churches, 


e 
Chureh members, total 
«net gain vs aa 
additions.. .. 
additions on conf. 
removals. 
§ removed by ‘death.. 
Ministers.. 
Baptisms, adult... 
yn infant 


5,650 
46 


Sunday schools, total members re f 
Benevolent contributions....... .....-+- $2,212,536 
(Hawaii, $11, i oe 


‘y 

Erelan omens, $501,987 
(Hawaii, $1,068) 

home missions, $1,699,074 
(Hawaii, 810,307) 

$7,497,930 


‘“ “ 
“ “ 
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Home expenditure 











The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





LATTA~—In Atlanta, Ga., May 13, John G. Latta, for- 
merly of Newton, Mass., aged 77 yrs. Up to his last 
sickness he was'a worker in the Leonard Street 
Orphanage for Colored Children, and a beloved mem- 
bod of the Central Congregational Church of Atlanta, 
+a, 

MASON — ta —-; yo Ida., May 14, Mary Files, 
wife of Rev E. Mason, pastor of the Congre 
tional churc ‘he une was born in Unity ril fi. 
1851. She was most prominent in all Mise Christian 
work of the state. and was accustomed to preach the 
gospel, being aregularlicentiate. Her last hours were 

ul of peace, and she went out with a triumphant 
faith in God. 


MRS. EDMUND P. SHATTUCK 

On May 7, in the beautiful town of Jaffrey, N. H., at 
the foot of grand old Monadnock, the spirit of “he saintly 
woman, Rachel Rebecca (Cutter) Shattuck, was released 
from the bodily infirmities belon; — to eighty-six years 
of life in this world, and was clothed w ith’ that spiritual 
body which is hers for eternity. 

She was born in Jaros, near the home where she 
breathed her last, April 8, 1815, and with the exception 
of a few years of her early ’ married life spent in Pepper- 
ell, Mass., where her children were all born, has resided 
in Jaffrey, being recalled there to care for her parents in 
their declining years, and a most faithful and loving 
dlaughter she was to them. 

In her youth she united with the Congregational 
church in Jaffrey, of which she was a member for more 
than half a century, always interested in everything 
pertaining to that church, a teacher for many years in the 
Sabbath school and a zealous worker for the maintaining 
and upbuilding of this house of the Lord. 

Her religion was an inherent part of her life, none 
met her but felt the Spirit by which she was animated. 
Her cordial greeting, the love shining through her beau- 
tiful bright eyes, the faith she was able to — in 
those who came to her for comfort or strength, 
tience she had with everybody and everything, all came 
from this quiet, restful confidence and love in her Heav- 
enly Father, whom she knew and believed that he made 
ail things work together for good to them that love him. 
She was a tower of strength to all who came in contact 
with her. He iP rsonality was so charming that, although 
most of her life was spent in the quiet hillside town, 
still her presence would have graced the court of any 
king and she would have been at ease there. 

1€ Was a remarkable woman, one +f the old New Eng- 
land type. Her mind was ever open to new thoughts and 
ideas, but nothing superseded her Bible in truth. She 
y as a reader of The Congregationalst from its earliest 
ssues, 

This devoted wife, this faithful, loving mother has 
gone to her rest, leaving behind a large circle of sorrow- 
ful relatives and friends. Her aged husband of nearly 
fourscore years and ten, who has lived with her sixty-four 
years, three married daughters and a son survive her, 
two daughters and ason havir xy before, Her bodily 
presence has gone from us, but her influence will never 
cease. Truly it may be said of her 


None knew her but to love bog 
None saw her but to praise. 
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Glenwood 
Ranges 


Make Cooking Easy. 


THE GLENWOOD AGENT HAS THEM. 





Te American 


Pure rubber rolls make HORSESHOE 
BRAND WRINGERS last longer and 
wring more evenly and drier than any 
other brand. They save the clothes 
and buttons. Every roll and wringer 
bears our name and guarantee. 

The Patent Improved Guide Board does 
away with hand spreading. 

Mirth-provoking novelty, “It’s All in the Rub- 

ber,”’ free on postal request, Address Dept. 18. 
The American Wringer Co., 99 Chambers Si., N. Y- 








Special 
orders care- 


FINE 


fully executed. 


Desirable 
Pieces for 


SILVER 
Wedding 
Gifts always 


WARE in stock. 
Foster & Co 


32 WEST STREET, BOSTON 





Established 1859. 


J. §. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
—— Undertakers = 
= and Embalmers = 






































Benevolent Societies 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 7! Congre 
Sarah Louise Day na Miss 


tional House , Treasurer ; 
Abbie B. child, Home acon 

BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., President, ; Geo. Gould, 
Treasurer ; B. S. Snow. nding Secretary Roo: 


m Seaman’s d Society. "Cont 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MissioNARY SOOIRTY 
is represen Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
a! LA pe Haseacnvenrss 5 HOME MISSIONARY So- 


House. Rev. Joshua 
Goit, i, Uetestory. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WomaAn’s HOME MISSIONARY AnsoCA TION, Room 
a tional House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual m 1” f-20; life ne we .00. Con- 

Sialiaes os solici 


izzie D. White. 

— BOARD OF Gonnctonion ens FOR Pommtes 
ISSIONS. Congregatio: onal 

Ww Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 


Pure! Agent. Office in 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle eile st 
pa, A Woeat SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY of Bos- 
tn, Wy mae bas ~<- AD . — 
8 J ~~ mem! Mrs. Henry C 
Delano, Treas. otel Berkeley Be Boylston St., Boston. 
Nenamee tiey BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
di Massach — General Aimee. 
ten, offers its services to churches di Pin er, Stat 
d in er States. 


ee 610 Songrens ato Boston Rev. Charles 


Massac 
tional House, Boston. 
B. Rice, Secre 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Cased 
Charities i eee New York. Missions in the United 
States, —— ic and Sacetions at the Bout & and in 
the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Bosto 
615 Co onal House ; ‘euase a office, 153 La 
Street. so may be sent to a ‘of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hub Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL Suppose 5 me Ag SOCIBTY 
and uilding. 


—Church L. Cobh. 
D. D., Secre es An Hoy ,, Treasurer United 
Charities Buil New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational tig, Boston, Field Secretary. 
Comenmnasnon es EDUCATION SoorrTy (incl 
r New West Education Commission). Sc’ 
for or students for the ministry. Twenty-seven 
th lleges and Academies in seventeen me ng 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexi 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612,613 Co 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chi , Il 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Co: jopa! 
Churches and Sunday vie &? re ton and its suburbs, 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. F. SHOne. 5 George H 
Flint, Py 101 ‘ienlaas: ate Wal mn. 
Boa OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. e 
wood, solleited inthis name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
easurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
yao 609 Congregational House 
 Rameeat CeUNCIL’s SSmeprann AL. RELIEF FUND. 


8. ¥. 
regationai 


| —Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries and 
their families. 


Acting Secretary, Rev. Edward Hawes, 
D. D., Hartford, oes sare v. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford. Ct. Form a Bequest Ty Gequeath tothe “ Trustees 
p= ee National Council of the ) Conenagnts onal 

he United States ” (a body rate charte 


orpora 
| the laws <- = State of Connecticut) Chere insert the 


gates be used for the purpose vf Ministeria! 
lef, as provided in the resolutions of the National 
l of the Congregation 1 Churches of the United 


on CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, aS-ongregetionsl House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, o- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary lite 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at eameod 
cost. The administrative expenses of t is de ent 
are wholly defrayed 7 appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. uncan, Ph. D., 1s Field Secretary and 
Rey. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The e735 Deneriment, in charge of the Business 





2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day aad Night... .« 
. - » Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. > pci persons in attend- 
ance day and night 














nown in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
publishes The Congr egationalist and Christian World. 
he Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday schoo 
pers, books for Sunday 1 schools and home reading, 
ecor and Reguisites for churches and Sunday 
—— and sells the books of all other publishers as 
ell as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to whic 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and ail states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior ‘and west- 
ern states to E. Herrick Brow n, the Chicago Agent. 
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Semiannual Meeting of the 
Woman’s Board 


Vednesday, the 22d, a beautiful May day; 
Sourh Weymouth, dressed in living green, 
accessible by train or trolley; Union Church, 
decorated with apple and cherry blossoms, 
wit! tables made attractive by forget-me-nots 
and pansies; a goodly company of women 
gathered from various quarters; a graceful, 
cordial welcome from Mrs. Henry B. Reed 
in behalf of the two churches, with a response 
from Mrs. Judson Smith, president of the 
pboard—these were some of the accessories. 
The story of The Work Since November 
was told by Miss Stanwood. Mrs. Horace 
Fairbanks, for many years the efficient presi- 
dent of Vermont Branch and later its honor- 
ary president, will henceforth be missed from 
the ranks. Mrs. Barton, vice-president, ac_ 
companies Dr. Barton on his journey to India 
with the deputation. Miss Kyle, field secre- 
tary, has spent six weeks in Florida visiting 
the churches in the interest of foreign mis- 
sions and is now in New York Branch, which 
was that day celebrating its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. Receipts for the six months are: 
from 2.20, for 


an 


regular contributions $40,912 
extras not included in the pledged work 
from legacies $19,725.02. Three 
new missionaries have gone to their fields, 
Miss Channell to the new work in Guam with 
Mr. and Mrs. Price, Miss Hartt to Ahmed- 
nagar, and Dr. Stryker to Foochow to be 
associated with Dr. Woodhull. Miss Mary 
L. Graffam and Miss Evelyn M. Worthley 
are under appointment, and Miss Caroline E. 
Frost, who is already at work in South Africa, 
has been adopted as a missionary of the 
board among the Zulus. Two have returned 
to Japan, Mrs. M. L. Gordon to Kyoto, and 
Miss Case to Osaka. Mrs. Alice Gordon 
Gulick sailed on Wednesday, returning to 
Biarritz, encouraged by the $72,000 already 
paid or pledged towards the needed new 
premises to hope that she may ere long be 
able to locate the institution in Madrid. On 
the same ship Miss Newton (W. B. M. I.) 
also sailed, returning to the Foochow Girls’ 
School. Reports from the foreign field are 
encouraging, and call for continued and re- 
newed effort in every direction. 

The general topic of the meeting was The 
Importance of Education in Foreign Mission- 
ary Work. The Knowledge of Missions in 
the Home Churches was presented and illus- 
trated in her usual felicitous way by Mrs. 
F. FE. Clark. The Plan for the United Study 
of Missions was explained by Miss Child, and 
an interesting discussion followed in which 
many ladies participated. Dr. Pauline Root, 
in connection with the student volunteer 
movement, told of the work among students 
in mission lands. 

The afternoon session was devoted to four 
addresses illustrating the educational work of 
the board. Miss Burrage spoke of the infiu- 
ence of the kindergarten, not only in Cesarea, 
but wherever it exists in Turkey. Miss Nellie 
M. Cheney of Canton described the beginning 
of her boarding school in that city. Miss 
Mary F. Denton, connected for several years 
with the Doshisha girls’ school in Kyoto, 
spoke of the effect of the boarding school 
upon the individual pupil and the community, 
quoting extensively from the expressed opin- 
ions of Japanese men and women. Miss 
Fensham, dean of the American College for 
Girls in Constantinople, described the work 
of that institution and its power in developing 
and elevating the women of various nationali- 
ties in the Turkish empire. 

The Friday meeting was held as usual in 
Pilgrim Hall, Mrs. C. H. Daniels presiding, 
and the hour was mostly given to Mr. Ament, 
who described the work which has been done 
for women in the north China mission, assur- 
ing the audience that much of the seed sown 
has already come to fruitage, and that the fu- 
ture is certain to offer glorious opportunities. 
E. H. 8. 
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Unbounded Views 


Of The Christian World 


The word is used advisedly, as inferred from our 
correspondence. The quotations which this Corner 
reproduces from time to time are offered with the 
thought that they may indicate certain overlooked 
values or stimulate an expression of interest on the 
part of other readers, But not so much in our di- 
rection as toward the ears of non-subscribers— 
Sriend, neighbor or church associate. 

The commendations are unbounded by territory. 
With kind home words come messages from abroad. 
‘‘I thought your Christian World number 
a specially good one in point of fallness and 

variety.’’—Glasgow, Scotland. 
‘* The best religious newspaper there is.’’— 
Marsovan, Turkey. 

Neither do denominational lines hinder free ex- 
pression of warm opinions. 

‘*I have taken to reading The Congregation- 
alist recently and like it exceedingly.’’— 
Baptist, New Jersey. 

‘*Your valuable paper has never been so 
helpful as it is now.’’—Christian, Mass. 

‘« The Congregationalist has improved more 
rapidly and excellently than any paper I 
have ever known. It is among the best in 
all departments.’’—Presbyterian, Nebraska. 

If The Congregationalist and The Christian 
World are thus regarded by those outside our own 
churches, how should Congregationalists look upon 
it? A conspicuous leader answers: 

‘*T regard it a distinct loss to the denomina- 
tion if The Congregationalist has not a wide 
circulation in every church.’’—Dr. T. T. 
Munger. 

We shall be pleased to co-operate with any reader 
in promoting acquaintance with this paper in the 
church or community. Write us today concerning a 
new long term offer for a short term price. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 








A- NOTABLE EXHIBITION.—There is now open at 
the Paine Furniture Warerooms on Canal Street an 
exhibition of tubular brass furniture, which includes 
beds, clothes poles, washstands and various ar 
ticles. Brass, when burnished, is like so much 
sunshine in the house. It brightens the darkest 
room and it wears forever. Being tubular, it is 
light and strong, and, being brass, it is scrupulously 
neat and clean. It is the ideal furniture of the 
twentieth century. 

PE ogg hl NATURE.—You have been told to “ hitch your 

Ln gg to a star’’—that nature will assist you. That's all 
right. There are times, however, when you should as- 
sist nature, and the spring is one of these times. 

Nature is now undertaking to cleanse your system—if 


you take Hood’s Sarsaparilla the undertaking will be 
successful, and your complexion bright and clear. 
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DAVID C.COOK PUB.CO. 


36 WASHINGTON ST.CHICAGO. 

















FOR 23 YEARS 1900 


We have successfully treated 


CANCER 


1877 


has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will send pre- 
paid the most complete treatise on the subject of Cancer 
and Tumors ever published, and will refer you to persons 
bi ee 7 have successfully treated that were similarly 
cted 





DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM | 


901 





CURE 


For the Afflicted 
BY A NEW METHOD. 


The old-fashioned method of Siting the stomach 
with drugs has been superseded by the Most Won- 
derful Medical Discovery of the Age, the 


Thermo-Ozone 
Generator, 


and thousands of hitherto sufferers from Ca- 
tarrh, Spinal Troubles, Typhoid Fever, 
with all ite horrible results: Chronic Consti- 
pation, Appendicitis, Kheumatism, and 
almost every other ailment, are eae | rejoicing 
in new-found health and vigor through its use. 


The Ozone Generator Is Used 
BY PHYSICIANS 
In Regular Practice. 

BY THE THERMO-OZONE CO. 
At Their Offices, in the Treatment of 
Chronic Cases. 

By Individuals and Families 
In the Homes for Every-Day Ills. 


Remarkable Results In Cholera 
Infantum. 


This Treatment Will in Fever 
Cases Reduce the Pulse from 
10 to 20 Beats Within One Hour. 

Home treatment Outfit includes Gener- 
ator, Medicine Case with assoriment of med- 
icines, and a Therapeuties of 300 pp, by s. R. 
Beckwith, M. D, an eminent surgeon, physician 
and teacher, aud the discov erer of — force. 

BEEC 


) aes cR, 


Consulting Piste rian. 


Free € onsultation Monday and Thursday 
from 10 to 12 A.M. 


60-Page Circular sent free upon application. 


THERMO-OZONE CO. 


(New England Offices) 184 Boylston St., Boston 
Take Elevator. 

























Quina 


[ AROCHE 


A Ferruginous Tonic 


Pleasant to the taste; assimilate quickly and 
oe in all cases of Stomac eomntee, 
Anemia and Poorness of the Blood 


“aay 








PARIS 

E. Fougera & Co. 

Agents, N.Y 
— 










IODIDE OF IRON. 
for ANAEMIA ,POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS 
SCRO LA, Etc. 


ALL DRUGGISTS, 
E. FOUGERA& CO. Y. Agts. for U.S. 


LET US | START YOU! ontin’ 


Sele over, Nickel and Metal 
Platt Me or traveling, taking 
orders, . &, rar selling Prof. Gray’s 
hines. Plates Watches, orgs Fi 
Tableware, Bicycles, all metal goods. 
Experience. Heavy plate. New imethode. 
ts we do plating, manufacture outfits, all 
<- sizes. Guaranteed. Only outfits complete, 
Se all tools, lathes, material, etc., ready for 
SCN a We teach you, furnish 
today. Pamphiet, samples, et 
ic 


eran 
as free. Write 
Pe GRAY & CO., > Plating Works, OLN CIN. 











1 $100.00 







IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLE ASE MEN- 





TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 








THESPEERYOFATABLEAWATERS, 


The Remington does not overwork 
the operator --- the operator 
cannot overwork the Remington. 


Grand Prix, Paris, 1900 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York 





White Wear 





Ladies’ Night Gowns, Nainsook, 
pointed neck, tucked yoke, 
trimmed with hemstitched 
ruffie . 1.50 


Ladies’ Night Gowns, Nainsook, 
square neck, trimmed with hem- 
stitched rufile 


Ladies’ Night Gowns, Nainsook, 
square beck, Bishop shape, Ham- 
burg edge and narrow beading 2.75 


Ladies’ Night Gowns, Nainsook, 
round neck, trimmed with Ham- 
burg ecge and insertion 


Ladies’ Night Gowns, Nainsook, 
square neck, short sleeves, 
trimmed with ribbon insertion 
and Hamburg edge 


Ladies’ Night Gowns, Nainsook, 
square neck, broad ruffle, with 
insertion and lace edge, beading 
ribbon and lace edge on neck. .4.50 


Ladies’ Corset Covers, Nainsook, 
low neck, trimmed with Val. lace 
end MSOTTIOND.. «025 v0csaccnssece 1.50 


Ladies’ Corset Covers, Nainsook, 
low neck, Vai. lace insertions and 
ribbon; short cover 


Ladies’ Corset Cover, Nainsook, 
low neck, trimmed with wide 
Hamborg beading and ribbon 3.00 


Ladies’ Corset Cover, Nainsook, 
low neck, trimmed all through 
with Val. insertions; short cover, 
beading and lace edge at neck 
ON WaAlBt......s.ccccrscvsevevers 3.59 


Ladies’ Corset Cover, Nainsook, 
low neck, four wide lace inser- 
tions and fine tucks ...........450 


Ladies’ Corset Covers, Nainsook, 
in variety of styles and trim- 
mings; suitable for wear with 
fine shirt waists. 
Prices from 5.50 upward 


Ladies’ Drawers, Cambric, cluster 
of tucks and Hamburg rufile....68e 


Ladies’ Drawers, Cambric, cluster 
of tucks and wide Hamburg 


Ladies’ Drawers, Cambric, tucks 
and deep Hamburg ruffle 1.5 


Ladies’ Drawers, Nainsook, wide 
Hamburg ruftie and cluster of 
RRS, ccviccteh pncevcbisssvansancese 2.15 


Ladies’ Drawers, cluster of tucks, 
Hamburg insertion and ruffie.. .2.25 


Ladies’ Drawers, Nainsook, hand- 
somely trimmed with lace or 
Hamburg ruffles........ 3.00 upward 


Ladies’ Petticoats, Cambric, um- 
brella shape, lawn flounce with 
tucks and inserting and two rufiles 
of lace on bottom........... 


Ladies’ Petticoats, Cambric, circu- 
lar flounce, with two lace inser- 
tions, and lace ruffle 


Ladies’ Petticoats, Cambric, 
pointed flounce, trimmed with 
Hamburg insertions and edge. .9.00 


Ladies’ Petticoats, Cambrie, um- 
brella shape, two Hamburg ruffles 
and two rows of insertion on 
flounce. 


Ladies’ Petticoats, Cambric and 
Nainsook, with gathered, tucked 
and pointed flounces, trimmed 
with fine lace and choice Ham- 
ERO Prices 11.75 upward 





R.H.Stearns& Co. 


BOSTON 





CHURCH ORGANS 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
FREE ON APPLICATION 2% 2% % 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
180 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


Factories: Brattleboro, Vt. 

















